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Labour  to  target  opt-outs 

Blair  risks 
schools 

revolution 


reveal 
greatest 
find  of 
modem 
times 

Hslsna  Smith  In  Athens 


Lyceum  where  Aris- 
totle taught  philosophy 
_ to  the  citizens  of  Athens 
has  been  discovered  in  one  of 
the  most  sensational  archaeo- 
logical finds  since  the  cre- 
ation of  -the  modern  Greek 
state  170  years  ago. 

The  discovery  of  the  wears 
first  university  ends  the  quest 
to  locate  ail  three  of  the  flun- 
ous  gymnasia  in  which  the 
niind  as  well  as  the  body  was 
exalted  by  the  fathers  of 
democracy.  , • • 

Greek  archaeologists  came 
across  the  complex's  4th  cen- 
tury BC  foundations  during 
routine  excavation  work  for 
Athens’  new  Museum  of  Mod- 
em Art 

Amid  national  euphoria 
over  the  find,  officials  an- 
nounced it  would  automati- 
cally deepen  scholars’  knowl- 
edge of  classical  Athens, 
including  the  layout  of  the 
Golden  Age  city. 

In  more  modem  terms  it 
was,  said  Yannts  Tawtafe 
who  directs  the  department  at 
antiquities  at  the  culture  min- 
istry. “like  coming  across  the 
workshop  of  Leonardo  da 

Vinci.  _ 

■’Aristotle  spent  13  years 
teaching  there  and  Socrates 
was  a frequent  visitor.  We  ve 
been  looking  Tor  it  since  inde- 
pendence [from  the  Turks]. 

Efl  Lygouri.  who  headed 
the  excavation  work,  told  foe 
Guardian  she  realised  she 
had  found  the  Lyceum  when 
archaeologists  unearthed  part 
of  its  palaestra,  an  enclosed 
area  where  young  men  would 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


TONY  Blair  would 
act  within  weeks 
of  gaining  power 
at  the  general 
election  to  begin 
the  process  of 
reversing  the  Conservative 
education  reforms  which 
allowed  state  schools  to  opt 
for  self-governing  status  and 
diminished  the  role  of  local 
education  authorities.  . 

David  Bhmkett,  the  shadow 
Education  Secretary,  is  al- 
ready working  on  a white 
paper  for  publication  in  the 
early  days  erf  a Labour  admin- 
istration to  implement  a com- 
prehensive reform  of  the 
structure  and  standards  of 
education.  - 

It  would  form  foe  basis  for 
foe  giant  Education  Bin  that 
Mr  Blair  promised  on  Sunday 
would  be  the  first  priority  of 
his  first  Queen’s  Speech-  Al- 
though foe  Labour  leader 
drew  particular  attention  to 
proposals  for  encouraging 
more  homework,  these  would 
form  only  a minor  component 
of  a subsidiary  clause  in  the 
legislation  introducing  man- 
datory home-school  contracts 
to  help  bind  parents  Into  their 
children's  education. 

The  opt-out  element  is  the 
most  contentious  element  of 
foe  white  paper  — yet  Mr 
Blair  chose  not  to  mention  It 
when  trumpeting  Labour  edu- 
cation plans  at  the  weekend. 

The  move  will  allow  foe 
Tories  to  attack  Labour  with 
accusations  that  choice  is 


being  restricted  for  ideologi- 
cal reasons,  and  risks  antago- 
nising many  of  foe  1 million 
parents  of  children  in  foe 
country’s  1,000-plus  opt-out 
schools.  It  will  also  reopen  the 
bitter  debate  within  the 
Labour  Party  where  critics  of 
the  policy,  led  by  Roy  Hatters- 
ley.  will  renew  their  accusa- 
tions that  by  allowing  opt-out 
schools  to  transfer  to  separate 
status  there  will  still  be  a two- 

tier  system. 

Tbe  proposal  wQl  also  re- 
open the  row  about  Mr  Blair’s 
decision  to  send  his  second 
son.  like  his  first,  to  the  grant- 
maintained  London  Oratory 
school. 

There  are  currently  L155 
opted-out  schools  with  720.677 
pupils  — 19.6  per  cent  of  the 
secondary  school  total  ■'  and 
B a pgr  cent  of  children  inpri- 
. mazy  schools. . They  would 
have  foe-option  of  converting 
to  “foundation"  status,  with 
two  local  authority  represen- 
tatives on  foe  governing  body 
and  subject  to  the  normal  ad- 
missions policy,  which 
Labour  would  leave  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  local  authority 
subject  to  general  guidance 


primarily  practise  wrestling. 
Although  the  walls  were  built 
in  the  4th  century  BC,  addi- 
tional finds  showed  that  the 
I Romans  had  added  to  and 
modified  the  bonding  until 
foe  4 th -century  AD. 

“The  archaeological  finds 
and  foe  architecture  of  the 
i building  were  very  impor- 
tant, but  literary  sources  and 
topographical  studies  also 


played  a very  big  role  in  con- 
vincing us  we  had  found  the 
school,”  Dr  Lygouri  said. 

Pausanius,  the  great 
Roman  travel  writer,  detailed 
the  ancient  gymnasia  like  no- 
body else  when  he  toured 
Greece  after  its  occupation  by 
Rome  in  the  2nd  century  AD. 

But  it  was  Plato  who  first 
spoke  of  foe  Lyceum,  espe- 
cially its  undressing  rooms,  in 


his  Dialogues-  As  Socrates’ 
most  famous  follower,  be  had 
founded  his  own  school,  the 
Academy,  at  the  beginning  of 
foe  4th  century  BC.  Epikrafes, 
a comic  poet,  wrote  of  the  phi- 
losopher benevolently ' stand- 
ing over  a crowd  of  young  men. 
“earnestly  trying  to  define 
whether  a pumpkin  is  a vege- 


In  1930,  a passer-by  stum- 


bled across  the  remains  of 
that-  gymnasium  while  walk- 
ing through  what  has  now  be- 
come  a wretched  industrial 
zone. 

The  British  School  at  Ath- 
ens is  credited  in  1886  with 
discovering  the  third  gymna- 
sium of  Kynosarges,  in  what 
was  then  an  empty  plateau  be- 
tween two  hills  but  is  now  a 
congested  suburb. 


Grobbelaar  ‘took  £40,000 to  throw  game’ 


Footballers  deny  corruption 
as  match-rigging  trial  opens 


MckVartoy 

Goalkeeper  Bruce 
Grobbelaar,  bitter  at 
foe  level  of  his  £160, OM 
a year  salary,  took  a £40.000 
bribe  to  throw  a Premiership 
match,  a Jury  heard  yester- 
day. A web  of  intrigue  dso 

Involving  soccer  stars  Bans 
Segers  and  John  Fhshanuand 
a Par  Eastern  betting  syndi- 
cate paying  out  huge  sums  « 
money  to  Influence  results 
was  outlined  to  Winchester 
crown  court.  . 

Grobbelaar,  upset  at  me 
amount  Liverpool  were  pay- 
ing him,  “did  business  with 
a syndicate  which  wanted  to 
influence  the  outcome  of  tne 


same  between  his  team  mid 
Newcastle.  Newcastle  won  3-0. 

On  his  way  to  a secret  meet- 
ing with  the  Malayan  repre- 
sentative of  the  syndicate, 
Grobbelaar  spoke  of  making 
“big  bucks"  from  chucking 
games”,  prosecutor  David 
Calvert  Smith, 
the  opening  day  of  the  foot- 
ballers’ trial  on  corruption 
charges  in  relation  to  foe 
match-rigging  scandaL 

Segers,  formerly  Wimble- 
dozTsgoalkeeper,  is  said I to 
have  been  involved  in  a stm> 
lar,  but  separate,  arrange- 
ment with  the  syndicate  to 
throw  games  for  money. 

Fashanu,  now  a presenter  of 
TV  show  Gladiators,  is  alleged 
to  have  been  the  middleman 


between  the  gamblers  and  the 
players.  Be  is  said  to  have 
paid  the  £40,000  to  Grobbelaar 
after  the  Newcastle  match. 


Grobbelaar,  aged  39,  of 
Lymmington,  Hampshire,  de- 
nies two  charges  of  corrup- 
tion. Eashanu,  aged  34,  of  St 
John's  Wood,  north  London, 
and  ffeng  Suan  Lim,  aged  31, 
said  to  be  foe  syndicate's  rep- 
resentative in  this  country, 
aioi  deny  two  charges  of  cor- 
ruption. Segers.  aged  35,  of 
Beet.  Hampshire,  denies  one 
charge  of  corruption. 

Opening  the  prosecution 
case  in  a trial  expected  to  last 
up  to  two  months.  Mr  Calvert 
Smith  told  foe  jury  of  nine 
mwn  and  three  women  that 
the  key  characters  had  known 
rach  other  since  foe  early 
1980s.  Grobbelaar  and  Segers 
had  both  first  contacted  Lim 
In  autumn  1992.  Both  subse- 
quently wont  on  to  take  cash 
to  fix  results,  it  was  claimed. 

“There  Is  a limit  to  what 
one  person  can  do  in  front  of 
say  40JQ00  to  50,000  people  and 


a television  audience  of  mil- 
lions,” Mr  Calvert  Smith  said. 
“You  cant  let  the  ball  roll 
through  your  legs.  However, 
goalkeepers  do  make  genuine 
mistakes  and  therefore  the 
odd  deliberate  mistake  may 
escape  attention.” 

The  frequency  of  telephone 
runs  between  the  four  defen- 
dants, and  from  Lim  and  later 
Eashanu  to  the  Far  East, 
which  increased  in  number 
close  to  fixtures,  indicated 
they  were  operating  together, 
Mr  Calvert  Smith  said. 

Statements  from  Chris  Vin- 
cent, Grobbelaar's  former 
business  partner,  and  other 
statements  confirming  his 
ntaims  would  provide  further 
evidence,  while  unexplained 
money  found  in  bank  ac- 
counts held  by  foe  defendants 
would  show  a conspiracy. 


Court  told  of  bets,  p*ga  4 


against  academic  selection. 

Given  the  limits  on  public 
spending  imposed  by  the 
Shadow  Chancellor,  Gordon 
Brown,  the  bill  is  being 
shaped  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum impact  to  demonstrate 
the  priority  Mr  Blair  is  put- 
ting on  this  area  Of  policy. 

The  white  paper  will  pro- 
pose phasing  out  of  the  Fund- 
ing Agency  for  Schools,  foe 
York-based  quango  that  allo- 
cates budgets  to  the  grant 


■maintained  sector,  bypassing 
local  education  authorities. 

The  to  reassert  the 
role  of  LEAs  looks  set  to  be- 
come one  of  foe  clearest  divid- 
ing lines  between  the  two 
main  parties  as  they  rush 
towards  the  ideological 
middle  ground.  Since  Calder- 
dale  education  authority  was 
criticised  for  foe  failure  of  the 
Ridings  school  in  Halifax. 
John  Major  has  been  address- 
ing increasingly  heavy  fire 
against  councils'  perfor- 
mance on  education. 

Another  centrepiece  of  foe 
Labour  hill  would  be  foe  cre- 
ation of  a General  Teaching 
Council,  to  promote  profes- 
sionalism and  regulate  disci- 
pline as  the  General  Medical 
Council  does  for  doctors.  A 
new  “advanced  skills"  grade 
would  he  established  to 
reward  the  best  teachers  who 
want  to  stay  in  foe  classroom. 

Mr  Blunketf  s white  paper 
Anri  thp  subsequent  bill  would 
concentrate  on  steps  to  Im- 
prove performance  in 
schools.  Including  literacy 
targets  for  every  primary 
school  to  stop  250,000  young- 
sters moving  on  to  secondary 
level  without  the  basic  read- 
ing and  writing  skills  needed 
for  a proper  education. 

The  white  paper  would 
underline  Mr  Blair’s  ambi- 
tion to  reduce  class  sizes  to  no 
more  than  30  for  five-to-«even- 
y ear-olds  by  diverting  funds 
from  the  Assisted  Places 
Scheme,  which  'subsidises 
poorer  pupils  at  independent 
schools.  It  is  not  clear  if  that 
commitment  would  be  en- 
shrined in  legislation. 


Milosevic 
caves in  to 
protests  over 
rigged  polls 


/^  Guardian  International 
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Julian  Borger,  East  Europe 

Correspondent 


I'S  power  appeared 

_ last  night  to  have  forced 
Serbia’s  president  into  a dra- 
matic dimbdown  over  dis- 
puted local  elections,  after 
two  months  of  dally  street 
protests  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  students  and  opposi- 
tion supporters. 

Election  commissions  in 
the  two  biggest  cities,  Bel- 
grade and  NLs,  reinstated  op- 
position victories  in  the  No- 
vember 17  municipal  polls 
which  had  been  annulled  by 
Slobodan  Milosevic's  regime. 

The  rulings  left  foe  govern- 
ing Socialist  Party  (SPS)  48 
hours  to  appeal  and  it  is  still 
possible  for  foe  hardliners  to 
strike  back,  or  for  Mr  Milose- 
vic to  change  his  mind. 

The  demonstrations  have 
become  a test  of  strength  for 
the  Milosevic  regime,  one 
which  the  president  Is  dearly 
losing  Information  emanat- 
ing from  the  SPS  suggests  he 
agreed  to  concessions  because 
be  no  longer  had  sufficient 
muscle  to  crush  foe  protests. 

On  Monday  night  a record 
500,000  protesters  gathered  tn 
Belgrade  to  mark  the  Ortho- 
dox Christian  New  Year. 

Opposition  activists  res- 
turo  to  page  2,  column  3 
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Desolate  cry  of  the 
Welwyn  wendigo 


Simon  Hoggart 


I ARRIVED  at  Question  Time 
Just  as  David  Evans,  the 
Welwyn  wendigo  [wendigo. 
a mythical  hairy  giant,  orig. 
Canadian  Indian  folklore, 
whose  desolate  cry  across  the 
tundra  could  freeze  men’s 
blood]  rose  to  ask  a question  of 
Michael  Portillo,  the  Defence 
Secretary. 

“Is  'e  aware,”  he  inquired  at 
around  132  decibels,  “that  the 
Ukraine  ’as  more  nuclear  war- 
heads than  Gray  Bri'ain  and 
France  put  togewer,  and  tha’ 
any  madman  could  buy  them 
if ’e  so  wished?”  There  were 
Labour  cries  of  “Have  you 
bought  a few,  then?*’ 

The  Wendigo  was  not  fin- 
ished. “The  honble  member 
for  Crawley  [Mr  Soames]  was 
in  the  nth  Hussars,  fightln’ 
for  Quee’  an’  coun'ry,  while 
the  honble  member  for  Sedge- 
field  [Mr  Blair]  and  twelve  of 
his  from’  bench  cronies  was 
grubbing  round  Gree’ham 
Common  wiv  their  tee-shirts 
onandwivtheirlegsan'arms 
in.  the  air  ready  to  give  up,  as . 
they  would  do  if  they  was 
ever..." 

At  this  point  Mr  Evans  was 
drowned  by  Labour  cries  of 
“More,  more!"  No  doubt  he 
had  intended  to  suggest  that, 
the  day  after  an  Opposition 
victory,  we  would  surrender 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  whether 
they  wished  us  to  or  not  The 
feet  that  the  Soviet  Union  no 
longer  exists  would  not 
cramp  Mr  Evans's  style,  nor 
Mr  Portillo's. 

The  usual  front  bench  res- 
ponse to  the  Wendigo  is  to 
chuckle  Indulgently,  then 
imply  that  somewhere  under 
the  mountain  of  garbage  there 
is  a nugget  ofhonest  common 
sense.  This  was  Mr  Portillo’s 
approach. 

He  recalled  that  in  1983 Mr 
Blair  had  favoured  the 
removal  of  nuclear  weapons 
from  British  sod.  “I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  this 
country  wfil  trust  the  defence 
of  this  country  to  someone] 
who  has  been  so  wrong  on 


Review 


Lonely  grief  amid 
farce  and  fantasy 


Judith  Mackreil 


Coppelia 

English  National  BalJet/RFH 


THE  English  National  Bal- 
let have  danced  at  the 
Royal  Festival  Hall  for  44 
years,  but  after  this  week's 
performances  they  take  their 
last  bows  there — and  most  of 
the  company  will  have  few 
regrets. 

Built  as  a concert  ban,  the 
RFH  has  always  looked  un- 
comfortable when  required  to 
frame  the  extravagant  illu- 
sions of  ballet — like  a dour 
Puritan  having  to  put  on  fancy 
dress.  The  lines  of  its  audito- 
rium are  too  utilitarian,  there 
is  no  generously  concealing 
proscenium  and  the  stage 
lacks  space. 

ENB's  plan  has  always  been 
to  move  into  the  Coliseum  for 
Its  London  seasons— a won- 
derful theatre  for  dance,  bath 
cosy  and  grand — but  English 
National  Opera’s  determina- 
tion to  abandon  St  Martin's 
Lane  for  a new  base  must  be 
giving  the  dancers  jitters.  If 
the  Opera  gets  its  way  the  Coli- 
seum will  have  to  be  sold  and 
ENB  may  be  homeless. 

Ronald  Hynd’s  production 
of  Coppelia  is  a work  with  the 
sunny  charm  of  a Shake- 
speare comedy — with  its  wit- 
tily sparring  lovers,  Swanllda 
and  Franz,  its  excursions  Into 
bright  disorderly  fentasy  and 
its  sweetly  romantic  resolu- 
tion. As  one  of  the  few  compa- 
nies who  regularly  dance  ne- 
glected classics,  ENB  ought  to 
appear  at  home  In  it. 

Yet  many  of  the  men  in  the 
company  look  slightly  shifty 
and  unwilling,  as  if  they  find 
the  ballet  a touch  twee.  The 
women,  however,  have  been 


sharply  drilled  in  the  work’s 
deft  and  pretty  choreography 
and  ramp  cheerfully  through 
its  story,  comically  occupying 
the  high  moral  ground  as  they 
band  together  against  perfidi- 
ous Franz  and  th*m  mischie- 
vously lapsing  back  into 
shameless  coquetry. 

Sarah  Mcllroy  is  especially 
engaging  as  one  of  Swanilda's 
friends — a musical  and  buoy- 
ant dancer  who  is  always  alert 
to  the  action  on  stage. 

Monica  Perego  as  Swanllda 
has  plenty  of  technique  to  play 
with,  but  in  this  ballet  she 
tends  to  slam  it  around  heart- 
lessly, overcalculating  each 
effect  She  also  aggressively 
overplays  Swanilda's  petu- 
lance at  the  expense  of  any 
tenderness. 

Dmitri  Gruzdyev  is  a lark- 
lshly  caddish  Franz  who  fan- 
cies himself  rotten  a rid  cer- 
tainly has  the  extrovert  looks 
and  style  to  justify  his  preen- 
ing. Yet  like  Perego  he  foils  to 
modulate  his  character  into 
anything  more  profound. 

The  lovers  play  the  story 
only  as  force  and  the  show  is 
stolen  by  Kevm  Richmond  as 
the  cranky  misanthropic  old 
daftmaker  Dr  Coppelius. 
Looking  as  if  every  pore  has 
been  impregnated  by  the  an- 
cient dust  of  his  workshop, 
Richmond  keeps  up  a crazy, 
dry-mouthed  mumbling 
through  much  of  his  role,  his 
tongue  wagging  silent  invec- 
tive against  the  villagers  who 
mock  him. 

His  tremulous  reverence 

when  he  thinks  his  doll  Coppe- 
lia has  come  to  life  has  the 
undertow  of  tragedy,  as  does 
his  lonely  grief  when  he  real- 
ises he  has  been  tricked.  This 
is  a comedy  that  belongs  not  to 
the  lovers,  but  to  the 
scapegoat 
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pwh  a fundamental  national 
interest"  he  said.  Coming 
from  a former  pacifist  like 
him  this  was,  as  Mr  Major 
would  say,  a bit  rich. 

The  Prime  Minister  was 
away,  returning  from  the  Khy- 
ber  Pass  (Mrs  Thatcher  would 
never  have  worn  that  silly  hat 
As  she  said:  'The  Lady’s  not 
for  turbans”.)  Mr  Heseltine 
took  his  place  for  Prime  Min- 
ister’s Questions. 

All  those  from  Labour  con-  , 
ceraed  the  Health  Service. 

The  party’s  backbenchers  are 
now  as  well-drilled  as  the  11th 
Hussars,  or  indeed  all  the 
other  Hussars.  Nick  Ainger 
asked  about  the  Health  Visi- 
tors’ Association  survey 
which  showed  that  2 million  , 
British  children  were  mal-  I 
nourished,  rickets  has 
returned,  and  so  forth.  Mr  He- 
seltlne said:  ‘1  reject  Its  find- 
ings.” So  that  was  that  If  you 
have  TB,  he  rejects  it 

Ann  Taylor,  deputising  ef- 
fectively for  John  Prescott, 
asked  again  why  there  were  so 
many  more  hospital  adminis- 
trators and  fewer  and  fewer 
nurses.  Mr  Heseltine  paid  an 
affecting  tribute  to  the  admin- 
istrators, struggling  to  “cope 
with  25,000  patients  a day". 

Who  would  not  be  moved  by 

the  legend  of  the  Lady  With 
The  Laptop,  patrolling  the 
wards  day  and  night  with  her 
comforting  management  flow 
charts  and  soothing  time-andr 
modon  studies? 

Elaine  Keltett-Bawman 
joined  in  too,  but  I couldn't 
hear  her  question  because  my 
ears  cannot  cope  with  the 
pitch.  No  doubt  it  brought 
down  another  of  Richard 
Branson's  balloons. 

Finally  my  old  friend 
Michael  Fabricant  rose  to  ask 
a question.  We  were  on  the 
edge  of  our  seats.  Would  he 
hurl  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
Government?  Would  he  tell 
piteous  stories  about  the  col- 
lapse of  the  NHS  in  the  north 
Midlands?  Of  course  not 
Don’t  be  daft.  He  wanted  reas- 
surances that  the  Tories 
would  never  end  the  assisted 
places  scheme,  as  if  there 
were  the  faintest  chance  that 
they  might. 

Mr  Heseltine  reassured 
him,  as  if  he  needed  reassur- 
ance. Then  Mr  Fabricant 
turned  and  waved  to  me. 

Thfe  is  regarded  as  terrifi- 
cally naff  like  using  a mobile 
phone  In  the  chamber.  Butl- 
"think  it  shows  what  a nice 
man  he  is,  deep  down.- 


Chief  judge  wants  judicial 
curb  on  bugging  powers 


Aim  Travis 
Home  Attain  Editor 


THE  Lord  Chief  Justice  Is 
to  join  the  growing  band 


I to  join  the  growing  band 
of  critics  of  the  proposed 
police  “intrusive  surveil- 
lance” powers  to  bug  private 
homes  and  offices  in  the  fight 
against  "serious  crime”. 

In  the  key  Lords  debate  on 
the  Police  Bill  on  Monday, 


Lord  Bingham  is  expected  to 
back  a Liberal  Democrat 
amendment  tabled  by  Lord' 
Rodgers  of  Quarry  Bank,  de- ' 
maiiding  a judicial  curb  on ; 
the  bugging  powers. 

His  decision  comes  as  the  < 
Law  Society  has  stepped  up ! 
its  warnings  of  the  damage  to  1 
civil  liberties  and  lawyer-cli- 1 
ent  confidentiality  that  could  j 
result  from  the  proposed: 
powers. 
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Anti -government  protesters  hail  the  Serbian  Orthodox  New  Year  in  Belgrade  yesterday;  a record 500,000  bad  gathered  overnight  photograph:  srdjanujc 


People’s  power  wins  U-tum 
on  polls  from  Serb  leader 


kFuiine  II  i,lvvl  Leaks  from  the  regime’s  Mfrjana  Markovic,  and  mem-  The  president's  apparent 
'IWIIIS  UBlUlll  inner  circle  suggested  furious  has  of  her  Yugoslav  United  decision  to  concede  the  city 

taiit  lAedar  rows  continued  until  the  Left  party  ( JUL) — a member  councils  seems  a clear  defeat 

iviU  lcclQ6r  weekend  between  hardliners  fifths  mftoe  — crlti-  for  his  wife,  but  analysts  in 

and  moderates  tnw  Whether  d«vli  rtw  pniw  and  thp  prmy  Belgrade  gain  She  was  un- 

over  Belgrade.  “We  will  con-  to  use  force  against  the  dean-  for  falling  to  defend  the  likely  to  give  up.  “There  will 


continued  from  page  1 over  Belgrade.  “Wc 

ponded  with  suspicion,  to  the  tinue  our  protests.”  onstrators  or  to  capitulate.  regime,  and  called  for  force  to  be  a power-struggle  in  the 

latest  tom  in  government  pal-  Opposition  leaders  said  the  Nasa  Barba,  an  opposition  be  used  to  end  the  protests.  A state  structure  in  which 
icy.  “This  is  another  attempt  situation  remained  undear  in  newspaper,  printed  leaked  government  source  confirmed  everything  will  be  changed, 

to  buy  time,”  said  Zoran  12  other  towns  and  cities  minutes  from  a government  the  report’s  accuracy,  but  Let’s  see  who  wins,”  said  Bra- 

Djindjic,  who  win  become  where  government  defeats  meeting  on  Friday  in  which  said  the  use  of  force  “was  de-  tislav  Grubadc,  editor  of  the 

mayor  if  the  opposition  takes  were  reversed  in  November.  Mr  Milosevic's  hardline  wife,  elded  to  be  impractical”.  VIP  political  newsletter. 


regime,  and  called  for  force  to  ! be  a power-struggle  in  the 


mayor  if  the  opposition  takes  ] were  reversed  in  November. 


VIP  political  newsletter. 


Hebron  talks  go  to  wire 


US  turns  screw 
as  leaders  meet 


lan  Black  In  Jerusalem 


ISRAEL’S  prime  minis- 
ter, Biny&min  Netan- 
yahu, and  the  Palestin- 
ian president,  Yasser 
Arafat,  were  meeting 
late  last  night  under  intense 
American  pressure  to  finally 
dose  their  long-delayed  deal 
on  the  West  Bank  town  of 
Hebron. 

The  two  agreed  to  meet 
only  after  an  increasingly  im- 
patient United  States  threat- 
ened to  recall  Its  special  en- 
voy, Dennis  Ross,  In  protest 
at  their  failure  to  keep  the 
Oslo  peace  process  going. 

But  after  yet  another  day  of 
feverish  diplomacy  and  a 
roller-coaster  of  expectations, 
it  was  undear  whether  they 
would  Initial  the  elusive 


agreement,  which  involves  an 
Israeli  military  withdrawal 
from  most  of  Hebron  and  a 
target  date  for  the  completion 
of  three  more  pullbacks  from 
rural  areas  of  the  West  Bank. 

"We  have  been  on  the  verge 
of  signing  for  two  months.”  a 
testy  Mr  Netanyahu  told 
reporters  before  leaving  for 
the  meeting  at  the  Erez  cross- 
ing point  between  Israel  and 
the  Gaza  Strip. 

“The  gap  has  been  nar- 
rowed and  is  now  very  small 
It  Is  possible  that  we  can  fin- 
ish it  tonight  but  It  is  not 
guaranteed.  I will  sign  it 
when  I am  convinced  that  our 
goals  have  been  achieved. 
They  have  been  achieved  on 
Hebron  and  I think  they  have 
almost  been  achieved  on 
Issues  linked  to  the  continua- 
tion of  the  peace  process.” 


Agreement  bad  seemed  im- 
minent on  Sunday  night -after 
a dramatic  personal  interven- 
tion by  Efng  Hussein  of  Jor-. 
'dan  produced  a compromise 
target  date  — August  1298  — 
for  the  final  Israeli  pullback. 
The  date  in  the  Oslo  peace  ac- 
cord was  September  1997. 

But  for  the  last  two  days  ne- 
gotiators meeting  at  a Jerusa- 
lem hotel  have  been  at  odds 
over  the  Palestinian  commit- 
ment to  surrender  terrorists. 

■ the  freeing  of  Palestinian  se- 
curity prisoners  from  Israeli 
jails  and  the  opening  of  Gaza 
port  and  airport  — points  de- 
scribed by  Mr  Arafat’s  ad- 
viser, Nabil  Abu  Rdainah,  as 
“very  silly  — they  could  be 
overcome  very  quickly”. 

Even  if  the  deal  is  signed 
and  the  evacuation  goes 
ahead  (leaving  450  extremist 
Jewish  settlers  in  place),  huge 
problems  remain.  Crucially, 
there  is  no  agreement  on  the 
extent  of  the  withdrawals, 
and  signs  are  that  they  will  be 
minimal.  Israel’s  defence 
minister,  Yitzhak  Mordechal, 
said  there  would  be“no  more 
concessions”. 


He  added:  “The  Palestinians 
are  not  doing  anyone  a favour 

hy  signing  fhfw  *grrx*mmt  ft  is 

important  to  all  sides  to  reduce . 
tensions  and  flrrifonhnfee  far 
coexistence  in  Judea  and  Sar 
'maria  [the  West  Bank]-” 
According  to  maps  pub- 
lished in  yesterday's  Yediot 
Aharonot  newspaper,  the  Pal- 
estinians will  receive  only  2- 
5 per  cent  more  of  the  West 
Bank  in  the  first  of  the  three 
stages.  Israel  currently  con- 
trols 73  per  cent  and  the  Pal- 
estinians 27  per  cent 
Mr  Netanyahu,  meanwhile, 
continued  to  feel  the  heat 
from  disgruntled  cabinet  col- 
leagues who  fear  he  may  be 
going  too  far,  though  he 
seemed  to  have  persuaded 
two  out  . of  three  wavering 
ministers  to  back  him,  thus 
securing  a cabinet  majority  of 
two  for  the  deal  as- it  stands. 


Settlers’  leaders  from  He- 
bron came  to  Jerusalem  to 
lobby  ministers,  while  in  the 
.cilyjtsellPalestinian  workers 
on  at  building  site  in  th‘6  Jew- 
ish quarter  were  reportedly 
hBrawai  by  armed  agents  of 
the  Palestinian  secret  police, 
already  operating  there  on  an 
informed  basis. 

The  settlers  have  threat- 
ened: to  resort  to  direct  action 
to  stop  the  agreement,  and 
one  spokesman  accused  the 
government  of  preparing  to 
abandon  Hebron’s  Jews  to 
“murderers". 

Hebron  is  holy  to  Muslims 
and  Jews  who  regard  the 
Tomb  of  the  Patriarchs  as  the 
burial  place  of  the  biblical 
Abraham.  The  tomb,  the 
town’s  Jewish  enclaves  and 
about  a fifth  of  Hebron’s 
Arabs  will  remain  under  Is- 
raeli control 


caused  by  the  Dunblane 
shootings  after  Its  question, 
naire  was  denounced  by  the 
local  health  authority. 

Wolverhampton  University 
yesterday  apologised  for  the 
“naivety”  shown  by  Man 
Chung,  a psychologist  with  a 
national  reputation  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  post-traumatic 
stress  disorder. 

Dr  Chung’s  questionnaire, 
sent  to  2S0  randomly  selected 
addresses  in  the  Dunblane 
and  Stirling  areas,  invites 
recipients  to  measure  their 
reaction  to  the  massacre  last 
March  and  its  subsequent  Im- 
pact on  their  lives  by  ticking 
one  of  four  boxes. 

participants  are  asked  to 
respond  to  29  statements  such 
as  “I  can  laugh  and  see  the 
fimny  side  of  things",  "I  can 
enjoy  a good  book,  radio  or 
TV  programme”,  or  "I  get 
sudden  feelings  of  panic”.  The 
questionnaire  also  demands 
that  recipients  consider  If 
“Pictures  about  it  [the  massa- 
cre] pop  Into  my  mind”.  "I 
have  dreams  about  it”,  or  “1 
try  not  to  talk  about  it”. 

One  of  the  forms  was  deliv- 
ered to  Dunblane  community 

munrillnr  Alistair  Reid,  Who 
sent  it  back  marked  “This  is 
an  intrusion". 

He  said  yesterday:  “When 
we  are  busy  working  away 
trying  to  deal  with  our  grief 
in  our  own  feshion  I don’t  feel 
we  should  be  part  of  an  ex- 
periment. and  that  is  how 
how  I view  this.” 

Dr  Malcolm  McWhirter,  di- 
rector of  public  health  for  the 
Forth  Valley  Health  Board, 
condemned  Dr  Chung’s  inqui- 
ries, which  were  undertaken 
with  Dr  Peter  Nolan  of  Bir- 
mingham University,  as  "in- 
sensitive and  inappropriate". 

He  said:  "We  have  made 
strong  objections  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wolverhampton 
and  have  advised  them  that 
the  most  appropriate  way  of 
dealing  with  this  is  to  send  a ' 
letter  of  apology  to  all  who 
have  been  sent  a question- 
naire, and  to  withdraw  it” 

Stirling  council  which  la 
still  providing  counselling 
services  for  the  Dunblane 
community  10  months  after 
the  shootings,  said  It  would 
also  be  making  a formal  pro- 
test to  the  university  about 
j the  survey,  which  it  claimed 
had  been  instigated  "with 
seemingly  no  thought  for  the 
distress  it  might  cause”. 

Dr  Jim  Logan,  head  of  the 
university’s  social  health  de- 
partment, expressed  his 
“deepest  regret’*  at  the 
actions  of  Dr  Chung,  a 34- 
year-old  lecturer. 

“When  the  researchers 
found  they  had  caused  embar- 
rassment and  offence  they 
were  very  keen  to  withdraw 
their  questionnaire,"  he  said. 
Professor  Maxwell  Irvine,  the 
vice-chancellor  of  Birming- 
ham University,  issued  a 
statement  regretting  “a  lack 
of  sound  judgment”. 


Author  Wiggins  bankrupt 


V> 


I can  pay  debts 
says  Rushdie’s 
former  wife 


Lawrence  Donegan 


THE  novelist  Marianne 
Wiggins,  former  wife  of ; 
Salman  Rushdie,  has 
been  declared  bankrupt  over  | 
an  unpaid  tax  bfll 
The  American-born  author, 
who  was  shortlisted  for  last 
year's  Orange  Prize  for  fic- 
tion, was  declared  insolvent 
by  the  High  Court  at  the  end 
of  December  following  a 
petition  by  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise, it  emerged  yesterday. 
Contacted  by  the  Guardian 

after  her  name  appeared  in  a 

list  of  bankrupts  published  by 
the  Official  Receiver,  Ms  Wig- 
gins said!  “You  are  kidding  — 

I know  nothing  about  this.” 

Ms  Wiggins,  whose  occupa- 
tion was-  listed  as  unknown 
on  file  bankruptcy  petition, 
said  later  her  solicitor  had 
discovered  it  related  to  a VAT 
HU  for  less  than  £2400. 

She  added:  “X  am  perfectly 
capable  of  discharging  my 
debts,  although  I will  be 
strongly  disputing  the  VAT 
assessment  I am  also  disput- 
ing the  fact  that  it  was  served 
around  Christmas  time. 
That’s  why  (Ms  stuck  under 
the  wire  without  me  noticing 
it" 

Ms  Wiggins,  aged  49,  was 
relatively  unknown  In  this 
country  before  she  married 
Mr  Rushdie  in  1988.  They  div- 
orced five  years  later.  .She  Is 
understood  to  have  received  a 
financial  settlement  from  the 
millionaire  author. 


Down  goes  the 
cost  of  your  motor 
and  home  contents 
insurance  with  pur 
no  claims  discount. 
Call  now  for  details.’ 
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ikruptcy  petition  'snack  under  the 
i time,  without  me  untiring1  if 


She  had  spent  six  months  in 
hiding  with  Mr  Rushdie  after 
the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  pro- 
nounced a death  sentence  on 
him  in  February  1989 
following  the  publication  of 
The  Satanic  Verses. 

The  couple  separated  in 
1990  and  later  became  In- 
volved in  a bitter  feud  over 
their  time  in  isolation  and  Mr 
Rushdie’s  conversion  to 
Islam.  He  described  her  as 
"the  worst  mistake  I ever 
made”  She  described  him  as 
self-obsessed  and  accused  him 
of  not  supporting  other 
authors  in  danger  because  of 
their  writings. 


"All  of  us  wish  that  the  man 
had  been  as  great  as  the 
event  That’s  the  secret  every- 
one is  trying  to  keep  hidden 
He  is  not  He's  no  longer  a 
man,”  she  said. 

Ms  Wiggins,  who  now  lives 
in  London,  is  writing  a new 
novel  due  for  publication  in 
1996  for  which  she  reportedly 
received  a five-figure  advance 
from  publishers  Flamingo. 

Her  previous  books  include 
Separate  Checks,  Herself  in 
Love,  John  Dollar  and'  Bet 
TheyTl  MissUs  When  We  Are 
Gone.  She  was  shortlisted  for 
the  woman-only  Orange  prize 
for  Eveless  Eden. 


General  Accident 
' Direct  _ 


MORTGAGE  PAYMENT  PROTECTION  0800  121  008  * TRAVEL  0800  121  007 

Weekdays  8am  - 9pm,  Sat  9am  - 5pm.  E3E3S 
*Wntten  details  on  request  General  Accident  Direct  FREEPOST,  Hamilton  M13  1BR. 
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Margaret  to  step  out  of  royal  shadow 


Wk 


The  Government's  aim 
of  cutting  the  shseof 
the.  state  to  below  40 
per  coit  of  tiie  overall 
economy  was  called  Into  ques- 
tion by  Its  own  backbenchers 
yesterday  in  a report  that' 
doubted  the  viability  of  the 
Budget  crackdown  on  public 
spending. 

A Conservative-dominated 
all-party  committee  off  MPs 
said  it  had  reservations  about 
Kenneth  Clarke’s  three-year 
plan  to  rein  In  expenditure 
through  a mixture  of  low  fn-. 
flat^nrij  a campaign  to  oombat 
tax  and  benefit  fraud  and  an 
extension  of  the  Prtvate':  Fi- 
nance Initiative. 

The  Treasury  committee 
added  that  the  size  of  the  bud- 
get daftf-W*  remained  on  a 
downward  course.  However, 
despite  the  feet  that  the  Chan- 
cellor resisted  the  temptation 
to  indulge  in  large-scale  tax 
cuts  before  the  election,  there 
were  “worrying  elements  of 
the  Budget  package” 

' Although  the  measures 
were  designed  to  enhance  the 
■Conservative  Party’s  credQnl- 
-ity  with  the  markets  and  vot- 
ers in  the  period  leading  up  to 
the  election,  the  report  said 
there  “may  already  be  suffi- 
cient evidence  ...  to  Justify 
further  tightening  off  mone- 
tary policy'*.  Mr  Clarke  meets 
Eddie  George,  the  governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  today  to 
discuss  whether  interest  rates 
should  be  raised  from  their 
current  level  of6  per  cent  .• 

■ However,  the  committee's 
real  concern  was  reserved  for 
the  Chancellor’s  spending 
projections,  which  will  not 
come  into  effect  until  after  the 
general  election. 

It  said  that  the  sale  of  Min- 
istry of  Defence  married 
quarters  and  the  student  loan 
booh  would  flatter  the  public 
finances  in  the  short  term, 
but  over  the  longer  term 
receipts  would  be  reduced. 

On  the  “spend  to  save”  pro- 
gramme to  tarfrie  fraud,  ths 
MPs  said  that  expenditure  of 
£200  mmion  in  1997-98  was 
expected  to  yield  £900 million 
while  a £300  million  outlay 
the  following  year  was  pro- 
jected to  net  5&3  billion  for 
the  state. 

"We  are  concerned  that 
there  is  a risk  that  modest  in- 
creases in  expenditure  on 
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A 1983  photograph  of  Princess  Margaret,  said  in  the  documentary  to  have  drunk  heavily  on  holiday  and  to  have  been  surrounded  by  an  adoring  entourage  which  led  to  arrogance 

‘Lonely’  princess  fills  in  for  Fergie 


Queen  turns  to  sister  to  fill 
gaps  left  by  renegade  royals 

Kamal  Ahmed  reports 


PRINCESS  Margaret 
is  to  be  given  an 
enhanced  role 
within  the  royal 
family,  according  to 
a Channel  4 documentary 
which  will  paint  her  as  an  ar- 
rogant and  demanding  person 
struggling  against  loneliness. 

The  documentary,  to  be 
screened  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  says  that  because  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  the 
Duchess  of  York  have  relin- 


quished many  of  their  royal 
appointments,  Margaret  win 
have  to  take  on  a more  active 
rale. 

“She  doesn't  work  terribly 
hard  compared  to  the  rest  of 
the  royal  family,”  said  Be- 
linda Giles,  producer  of  the 
hour-long  programme  and 
daughter  off  Lady  Katherine 
Giles,  a friend  of  the  Queen 
Mother.  “She  has  been  criti- 
cised for  that.  The  younger 
royals  have  been  more  in  the 


limelight  but  now  Princess 
Margaret  wQl  be  given  more 
appointments." 

In  the  documentary  Lady 
Elizabeth  Anson,  a cousin  of 
the  princess,  admits  that  Mar- 
garet finds  some  of  her  royal 
duties  boring  but  defends  the 
amount  of  work  she  does. 

In  the  annnai  list  of  royal 
engagements  published  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  Marga- 
ret was  reported  to  have  car- 
ried out  114  engagements  com- 
pared with  514  by  Princess 
Anne.  509  by  the  Queen,  and 
417  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

“I  think  Princess  Margaret 
takes  on  a large  number  off 
public  engagements,"  Lady 
Anson  said.  "Some  can  not  be 


as  amusing  as  others.  She  has 
a low  threshold  to  boredom 
and  doesn't  suffer  fools 

gladly." 

In  the  documentary,  called 
Princess  Margaret,  former  | 
friends  and  royal  experts  de- 
scribe  a princess  who  once 
iik«t  nothing  better  than  a 
night  on  the  tiles,  often  stay- 
ing up  rmtTl  3am. 

The  programme  says  her 
childhood  involved  few 
friends,  apart  from  her  sister, 
and  her  education  was 
"rudimentary”-  Only  Eliza- 
beth received  extra  history 
lessons  from  the  governess. 

The  documentary  will'  be 
the  first  of  two  investigations 
into  the  princess's  life.  Next 
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month  a biography  by  Theo 
Aronson,  who  wrote . The 
Royal  Family  at  War  and  The 
King  in  Love:  Edward  VIPs 
Mistresses,  will  detail  her 
relationships  with  Group  Cap- 
tain Peter  Townsend.  Lord 
Snowdon,  her  husband  for  18 
years,  and  Roddy  Llewellyn. 

The  documentary  reveals 
that  the  Princess  of  Wales  and 
the  Duchess  of  York  were  not 
the  first  members  of  the  royal 
family  to  fed  hemmed  In  by 
the  weight  of  expectation. 

'7  think  there  are  many 
things  that  Princess  Margaret 
would  have  liked  to  have 
done  but  she  hasn’t  because 
of  her  position,"  Lady  Anson 
said.  “It  must  have  been  very 
difficult  being  the  only  sister. 
It  was  playing  second  fiddle.” 

Friends  said  she  drank 
heavily  during  her  holidays 


and  was  surrounded  by  an 
adoring  entourage  which  led 
her  to  be  arrogant  with 

others,  including  her  staff. 

The  documentary  says  that 
Margaret  is  now  surrounded 
by  a series  of  male  “walkers” 
who  accompany  her  on  offi- 
cial engagements. 

“She  has  been  at  the  fore- 
front of  many  changes  and 
shifts  in  the  monarchy  which 
brought  about  the  question- 
ing of  the  whole  civil  list,”  Be- 
linda Giles  said.  *7  hope  what 
comes  across  is  that  she  is 
now  rather  a sad  figure  with 
an  unfulfilled  life.” 

Buckingham  Palace  denied 
Princess  . Margaret  was  to  be 
given  more  appointments.  A 
spokesman  said  neither  the 
princess  nor  her  staff  had 
helped  the  documentary  mak- 
ers, despite  requests. 


'spend  to  save*  will  not  yield 
the  forecast  large  increases  In 
.receipts  over  the  planning 
period.  This  could  make  the 
policy  more  expensive  than 
expected -and  weaken  the  Bud- 
get stance  as  a result”  the 

wwnmltiwgiM  . 

i Mr  Clarke  is  relying  on  a 
rapid  growth  in  the  Private 
Finance  Initiative  to  compen- 
sate for  cots  in  government 
spending  on  infrastructure 
projects.  However,  the  com- 
mittee said  that  at  the  mo- 
ment “the  sluggish  growth  off 
PH  expenditure  means  that 
conventional  capital  spending 
is  being  reduced,  without  the 
nmnpAnBtftng  PH  investment 

Tnatprifll  igrng11. 

The  MPs  -added  that  the 
Government’s  plans  for 
reducing  'public  spending  to 
below  40  per  cent  of  GDP 
retied  heavily  on  low  infla- 
tion and  robust  growth  con- 
tinuing, and  on,  unsustainable 
cote  in  capital  spending. 


There  may  already 
be  sufficient 
evidence  to 
justify  further 
tightening  of 
monetary  policy’ 


They  expressed  scepticism 
about  evidence  from  William 
Waldegrave,  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary, that  If  would  be  possible 
to  maintain  the  current  pub- 
lic sector  with  spending  of 
under  40  per  cent  of  GDP. 

"We  take  a more  cautious 
view  than  the  Chief  Secretary 
of  the  ebawtea  of  achieving 
such  a secular  downward 
shift  in  public  expenditure 
overall  in  the  light  of  the  well- 
established  tendency  for  pub- 
lic . expenditure  to  rise  in 
recessions  for  cyclical 
reasons,  and,  as  recent  expe- 
rience has  shown,  it  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  real  terms 
during  periods  of  recovery.” 

In  another  headache  for  Mr 
Clarke,  economists  warned 
yesterday  that  the  Govern- 
ment's inflation  target  would 
be  threatened  if  today’s  statis- 
tics showed  unemployment 
felling  even  half  as  rapidly  as 
it  did  in  November. 


MMon  threat^  page  1 1 


The  princess  in  1979,  left,  returning  from  a holiday  in  Mustique,  in  the  West  Indies;  with  Lord  Snowdon  and  their 
son  and  daughter  just  before  her  39th  birthday  in  August  1999,  centre;  and  a portrait  study  by  her  husband  in  1962 


Turbulent  times  of  a party  girl 


□ Born:  August  1930.  four 
years  after  Elizabeth.  The  pal- 
ace took  two  weeks  to  an- 
nounce a name,  Margaret 
Rose,  leading  to  speculation 
that  her  parents,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York,  had  expected 
and  wanted  a boy. 

□ Childhood:  Friends  and 
royal  experts  describe  it  as  iso- 
lated. educationally  lacking, 
and  bereft  of  friendship. 

□ Private  life:  Relationship 
number  one  with  Group  Cap- 
tain Peter  Townsend,  former 
equerry  to  George  VI  who  was 


17  years  older  than  Margaret 
She  was  told  to  choose  be- 
tween marrying  a divorcee  or 
keeping  the  trappings  of  royal- 
ty. She  chose  royalty. 

Relationship  number  two 
with  Antony  Armstrong- 
Jones,  later  Lord  Snowdon. 
Married  1960.  Both  head- 
strong, they  regularly  clashed 
over  her  royal  engagements 
which  he  found  boring. 
Rumours  of  close  friendships 
between  Margaret  and  Peter 
Sellers  and  Robin  Douglas- 
Home,  the  nepbew  of  Alec, 
sealed  their  fete.  They  were 
legally  separated  in  1976. 


“Almost  since  the  day  of 
their  marriage,  the  press,  fed 
by  bitchy  society  gossip,  took 
a prurient  and  intrusive  inter- 
est in  their  private  life,"  said 
Philip  Howard,  royal  author. 

Relationship  number  three 
with  Roddy  Llewellyn,  de- 
scribed variously  as  a singer, 
a society  gardener  and  a 
researcher  at  the  College  of 
Arms.  His  relationship  with 
Margaret,  which  began  before 
her  separation  from  Snowdon, 
was  a public  relations  disaster 
for  the  palace. 

They  were  photographed  on 
a beach  in  Mustique  and  Mar- 


garet’s reputation  as  a “good- 
time girl”  was  sealed. 

□ Most  astonishing  move: 
Writing  to  the  Duchess  of  York 
last  year.  “You  have  done 
more  to  bring  shame  on  the  . 
royal  family  than  could  ever 
have  been  Imagined.” 

□ Then:  A society  operator 
who  liked  to  mix  it  with  the 
paparazzi 

□ Now:  A divorcee  who  es- 
chews  publicity  but  will  reluc- 
tantly have  to  take  on  more 
royal  appointments. 


Opera  searches  for  black  stars — a bitty  to  sing  not  essential 


Vhmk  Chaudhary  In  Belfast 

THE  straight-talking  people 
of  Belfast,  not  particularly 
known  for  their  political  cor- 
rectness. could  be  deprived  of 
a chance  to  see  one  of  the 
most  famous  musicals  be- 
cause of  a shortage  of  black 

people. 

Members  of  the  Belfast  Op- 
eratic Company,  one  of  the 
best-known  amateur  compa- 
nies in  the  United  Kingdom, 
say  they  might  have  to  scrap 
plans  to  stage  Show  Boat,  set 
on  the  Mississippi  river  dur- 
ing the  1800s,  because  they 
can  not  find  black  people  for 
two  of  the  leading  roles. 

The  company  has  asked  the 


city's  significant  Chinese 
community  to  help  fill  the 
roles  of  Queenie  and  Joe,  who 
sings  Old  Man  River,  In  the 
£50,000  musical. 

The  threat  to  the  musical, 
due  to  3 pen  at  Belfast's  Opera 
House-  next  month,  follows  dl- 
rectoi  Wilfie  Pyper's  refusal 
to  have  white  actors  wearing 
black  make-up  playing 
Queenie  and  Joe,  claiming  it 
would  detract  from  tbe 
show’s  strong  anti-racist 
message. 

He  said:  "In  this  day  and 
age  you  can't  possibly  black 
people  up.  It's  not  politically 
correct  or  fair,  hence  the 
quest  for  nan-white  people.  If 
they’re  black,  that'll  help,  but 
we're  happy  to  have  Asians.  It 


doesn't  matter  if  they  can’t 
act  or  sing.” 

A company  spokesman 
said:  “I  suppose  if  we  were  in 
the  middle  of  Birmingham 
we'd  be  all  right  but  there’s 
not  a lot  of  black  people  to 
choose  from  In  Belfast  We 
have  looked  everywhere  but 
just  can’t  seem  to  find  any.” 

The  company  Is  consider- 
ing going  to  England  to 
recruit  two  professional  black 
actors,  and  at  one  stage  flirted 
with  the  idea  of  approaching 
the  British  army  to  see  if  tt 
could  borrow  a couple  of 
black  soldiers.  That  idea  was 
quickly  dismissed  because  of 
the  security  situation. 

‘7  don’t  think  that  would 
have  worked  — the  soldiers 


would  probably  have  needed 
an  armed  escort  to  get  In  and 
out  of  the  Opera  House,"  said 
Hib  spokesman. 

The  company  was  criticised 
from  some  quarters  yesterday 
for  political  correctness  while 
others  claimed  that  the  musi- 
cal should  not  be  staged  at  all. 

Paul  Gupta,  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Left  political  party, 
compared  Show  Boat  to  a 
black  and  white  minstrels 
show  that  trivialised  slavery, 
"one  of  the  most  appalling 
human  rights  violations  in 
history”. 

Mr  Pyper  said:  “There’s  no 
question  of  black  and  white 
minstrels.  Queenie  nwd  Joe 
are  noble  characters.  They 
sing  some  of  the  best  songs.” 


O 


This  is  a man  who  has  been  convicted  of  carelessness 
and  inattentiveness  by  a major  (and  indeed  Major) 
government  inquiry.  Is  the  royal  family  safe  in  his 
hands?  I do  hope  not. 

Wheen’s  World 
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Prosecution  in  corruption  trial  describes  how  small  bribes  led  to  bigger  payments,  ensuring  a Far  East  betting  syndicate  nevertost 

Court  told  of  safe  bets  and  own 


Accused 


Brace  Grobbelaar,  tie  former  Liverpool  goalkeeper,  arrives  for  yesterday’s  trial  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  be  accepted  £40,000  to  ensure  his  team  lost  a match  In  1993 


Players’  desire  for  money 
‘led  to  match-fixing  and 
ultimately  to  exposure’ 


WcfcVartey 
Sports  Correspondent 


INUTES  after 
the  end  of  the 
1 Liverpool-New- 
| castle  match  in 
November  1993, 
the  Liverpool  goalkeeper 
Bruce  Grobbelaar  was  on  bis 
mobile  phone,  a jury  heard 
yesterday. 

The  man  he  was  trying  to 
contact  was  Heng  Suan  Uin, 
but  alter  failing  to  do  so  he 
called  his  friend  and  business 
partner.  Chris  Vincent,  the 
prosecutor,  David  Calvert 
Smith  QC.  sdd  at  Winchester 
crown  court 


Grobbelaar  greeted  his 
friend  and  said  he  was  calling 
after  the  3-0  defeat  for  Liver- 
pool- “He  said  it  had  been  a 
good  result.”  Mr  Calvert 
Smith  said.  “If  Mr  Vincent  is 
right  it  certainly  had  been." 

According  to  Chris  Vin- 
cent the  prosecution’s  chief 
witness,  Grobbelaar  had  just 
earned  £40.000  for  his  90  min- 
utes’ work  at  St  James’s  Park. 

The  four  defendants  — 
Grobbelaar.  the  ex-England 


international  John  Fashanu, 
Wimbledon  goalkeeper  Hans 
Segers  and  Malaysian  busi- 
nessman Heng  Suan  Lim  — 
face  corruption  charges  in  al- 
legedly the  biggest  football 
scandal  in  30  years. 


- There  was  no  reaction  or 
mnununicafion  between  any 
of  them  as  details  of  their  nu- 
merous previous  conversa- 
tions were  revealed. 

Mr  Calvert  Smith  told  the 
court  that  after  a flurry  of 
telephone  calls  between  Lim, 
Grobbelaar,  Fashanu  and  the 
Far  East  after  the  Liverpoal- 
Newcastle  match,  Mr  Vincent 
accompanied  Grobbelaar  on  a 
visit  to  London  to  collect  the 
money,  the  court  heard. 

They  went  to  Fashanu’s  of- 
fices in  central  London.  All 
the  while  the  telephone  calls 
between  the  four  men’  contin- 
ued, Mr  Calvert  Smith  said- 

When  Grobbelaar  and  Mr 
Vincent  arrived  at  the  offices 


they  were  told  to  follow  a 
Mercedes  driven  by  <me  of  Fa- 
shanu’s  partners.  He  took 
ffrgm  to  an  mMraai  in  Finch- 
ley, home  of  one  of  Fashanu’s 
friends. 

While  Grobbelaar  went  into 
the  house,  Vincent  stayed  in 
the  car.  When  the  player 
returned,  again  he  was  carry- 
ing £40,000. 

Mr  Calvert  smith  said  that 
when  the  Sun  later  con- 
fronted Grobbelaar  about  the 
money  and  its  source  he  said 
it  had  come  from  his  testimo- 
nial fund.  But  Mr  Calvert 
Smith  said:  “As  they  say  in 
the  pantomime:  oh  no  it 
didn’t” 

The  payout  was  the  first  for 
throwing  a match,  but  Grob- 
belaar had  been  in  touch  with 
Lim  for  more  than  a year  be- 
fore, giving  tip6  and  advice  on 
the  likely  result  of  forthcom- 
ing fixtures,  the  court  heard. 
He  had  become  unhappy 
about  the  money  he  was  paid 
by  Liverpool  and  told  Vincent 
that  he  had  two  years  to  make 
some  money. 

On  the  way  to  Manchester 
Airport  for  his  first  meeting 


with  i.im,  Grobbelaar,  who 
earned  about  £160,000  a year, 
told  Vincent  be  intended  to  do 
something  about  the 
situation. 

“He  told  Mr  Vincent  that 
the  reason  they  were  going  to 
Manchester  Airport  was  that 
he  was  going  to  meet  someone 


who  was  working  for  the  men 
in  the  Far  East,”  Mr  Calvert 
Smith  said.  "He  went  on  to. 
say  that  rather  than  take 
them  up  . on  the  offer  of  pre- 
dicting results  he  was  now 
discussing  the  possibility  of 
firing  games  with  them." 

Grobbelaar  first  contacted 


Lim  in  the  autumn  of  1992  hut 
foe  meeting  at  Manchester 
Airport  in  September  1993 
was  the  first  time  the  two  had 
met,  the  court  heard.  Grobbe- 
laar and  Lim  chatted,  thpn 
went  together  to  the  men’s 
lavatory.  About  a minute 
later  they  emerged  and  sepa- 
rated. When  Grobbelaar 
returned  to  Vincent  he  had  a 
packet  containing  £L000. 

Mr  Calvert  Smith  said  that 
payment  indicated  that  Grob- 
belaar's  involvement  with  foe 
Far  Eastern  gamblers  was  be- 


coming more  serious  fiian 
just  advising  them  on  the 
results  of  matches. 

“Whatever  the  scheme  In- 
volved from  1992,  ft  was  cer- 
tainly now  changing  from,  tips 
and  assistance,  that  sort  of 
thing,  to  actually  betting  and 
serious  money  on  chucking 
games." 

Soon  after  the  meeting  Mr 
Lim  telephoned  a contact  in 
Indonesia.  Mr  Calvert  Smith 
said,  possibly  to  say:  .‘Tie’s 
had  the  £1900;  effectively  per- 
haps he's  hooked." 

Grobbelaar  had  used  a code 
to  advise  a Far  Eastern  bet- 
ting syndicate  of  his  predic- 
tions for  forthcoming 
matches.  ’ Wimbledon  would 
Indicate  a win,  Dundee  a 
draw  and  Leeds  a los&Names 
of  teams  were  changed. 

Six  days  after  the  initial 
meeting  with  Urn  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  Grobbelaar  was  paid 
again  for  the  information  he 
had  provided.  A year  later 
Mr  Vincent  disclosed  Grobbe- 
laai*s  activities  to  the  Son. 

“His  decision  to  expose 
Grobbelaar  via  the  Sun  news- 
paper instead  of  going  to  his 
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local  station  was  thp 

result  of  a desire  to  enrich 
tifatMif  He  hnn  already  been 
paid  substantial  sums  for  his 
story  and  no  doubt  hopes  for 
more  in  foe  future,”  Mr  Cal- 
vert Smith  said. 

The  Sun  and  Mr  Vincent  ar- 
ranged “a  sting”  operation  in 
which  Grobbelaar  was  video- 
taped accepting  £2.000  that  Mr 
Vincent  offered  hhnt  saying 
he  was  acting  an  behalf  of  an- 
other bettingayndicate. 

"Grobbelaar  accepted  that 
£2,000  an  that  basis  and  you 
win  be  able  to  see  him  pick- 
ing it  up,”  Mr  Calvert  Smith 
said. 

But  most  of  the  prosecu- 
tion's evidence  would  come 
from  analysis  of  foe  telephone 
calls  *»nd  telephone-company 
records.  . One  of  those  checks 
revealed  Grobbelaar’s  at- 
tempt to  telephone  Lim  less 
an  hour  after  the  of 
foe  Newcastle  match. 

Mr  Calvert  Smith,  said: 
"What  is  Grobbelaar  calling 
lim  about  minutes  after  foe 
final  whistle?  What  business 
have  they  got  together  that 
encourages  him  to  do  that?” 


Brace  Grobbelaar 

ONE  of  the  domestic game’s 

most  flamboyant  and  sucv 

cessfttl  players.  Aged  39,  he 

is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
still  playing  regularly  . ^ 

Bom  in  South  Africa,  this 

goalkeeping  “clown”  first 
appeared  with  Crewe  in 
. 1979.  He  joined  Liverpool^ 
' 1981,  going  on  to  make  628 
appearances,  winning  SIX 
league  titles,  three  FA  Cup 
winners'  and  four  League 
Cup  winners’  medals- 
His  eccentricities  in- 
cluded walking  on  his 
hands  at  Wembley,  mad 
dashes  out  of  Liverpool’s 

penalty  area  end  playing  in 
a mask  for  Southampton 
after  suffering  a facial  in- 
jury. Now  plays  for  Second 
Division  Plymouth — the 
dub  he  joined  last  summer 
— and  Zimbabwe. 

Hans  Segers 

ONE  of  the  earlier  foreign 
Imports  into  English  foot- 
ball, this  Dutchman  was 
originally  signed  from  his 
home-town  dub  PSV  Eind- 
hoven by  Nottingham  For- 
est in  1984.  He  made  58  first 
team  appearances  before 
losing  his  first  team  place. 
After  that  he  went  to  Stoke, 
Sheffield  United  and  Dun- 
fermline before  moving  to 
Wimbledon  In  1988. 

There  he  became  a de- 
pendably regular  member 
of  the  Crazy  Gang  team  for 
six  years,  before  being 
released  last  summer.  Now 
35,  be  is  on  non-contract 
terms  at  Wolves. 

John  Fashanu 

A London-born  former  Bar- 
nardo  boy  who,  for  the 
early  part  of  his  career, 
lived  in  the  shadow  of  his 
brother  Justin,  also  a 
striker.  After  spells  at  Nor- 
wich, Lincoln  and  Mill  wall, 
John  joined  Wimbledon  in 
1986  and  became  a central 
figure  In  the  Crazy  Gang 
culture.  He  helped  win  the 
1988  FA  Cup  and  picked  up 
two  England  caps  in  1989. 
Moved  to  Aston  Villa  in 
1994.  A knee  injury  ended 
his  career  in  January  1995. 
Hosts  TV’s  Gladiators, 
while  various  businesses 
have  helped  him  »ina«i  a £6 
million  fortune. 

Heng  Suan  Lim 

A bit  ofa  mystery  man,  this 
Malaysian  businessman 
has  lived  in  Britain  for  nine 
years.  At  the  time  of  his  ar- 
rest he  was  29,  lived  in  Lon- 
don, sold  Mercedes  cars  and 
was  a director  of  a firm 
which  owned  a restaurant 
in  Paddington,  London. 

—Martin  Thorpe 


Fruit  shopper  goes  bananas 


David  Ward 


I! 


T WAS  the  biggest  food 
handout  since  the  loaves 
and  fishes.  But  virtue  has 
its  own  reward,  and  Phil 
Calcott’s  gesture  of  giving 
away  3,000  bananas  has 
netted  him  £25.12. 

The  story  began  when 
Mr  Calcott,  a physicist  who 
works  at  a defence  estab- 
lishment, visited  his  his 
local  Tesco  superstore. 
“They  had  this  offer  where 
you  could  buy  31b  of  ba- 
nanas for  £1.17  and  get  25 
points  on  your  Tesco  club 
card  which  you  could 
redeem  for  goods  worth 
£1.25,”  he  said. 

“They  were  paying  shop- 
pers eight  pence  to  take 
away  31b  erf  bananas." 

So  Mr  Calcott  forked  out 
£367-38  on  942  lbs  of  ba- 
nanas. Supermarket  staff 
ferried  two  7ft  high  loads  to 
his  Peugeot  205  — only  to 
find  that  the  car,  even  with 
the  bade  seat  folded  down, 
coaid  only  take  460  lb  at  a 
time. 

Undaunted,  he  made  two 
journeys. 


Phil  Calcott  shows  off  his 
free  bananas 

Helen  Williams,  Tesco’s 
customer  services  manager 
at  Warndon,  Worcester, 
said:  "1  thought  he  had 
gone  bananas.  'Crikey, 
what’s  he  going  to  do  with 
all  those.’  I asked  myself." 

But  when  Mr  Calcott 
tried  to  give  the  fruit  away 
in  the  high  street,  the 
people  of  Worcester 
decided  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a free  banana. 

_ “Some  people  were  dread- 
faiiy  suspicious  because 


they  couldn’t  conceive  of 
anybody  giving  something 
away,”  said  Mr  Calcott. 
When  he  finally  overcame 
shoppers’  suspicions,  a 
150  lbs  pile  disappeared 
quite  quickly. 

“People  were  so  over- 
whelmed they  kept  offering 
me  money  as  payment  or  to 
give  to  a charity  of  my 
choice.  I didn’t  accept  any 
money,  and  everyone  was 
pretty  much  gob-smacked. 
By  the  time  I finished, 
queues  were  building  up.” 

He  also  gave  away  ba- 
nanas to  a homeless  centre, 
a school,  colleagues  at 
work,  and  neighbours. 

“Children  in  the  street 
now  shont  ’Bananaman* 
whenever  they  see  me,”  he 
said. 

Mr  Calcott  has  just  two 
bunches  left  for  himselL 
but  has  accumulated  7,850 
Tesco  club  card  points 
worth  £392-50  which  must 
be  spent  in  the  store. 

“It’s  been  great  fun  and 
Pd  definitely  do  it  again. 
I'm  waiting  for  Tesco  to  do 
a special  offer  on  pineap- 
ples — I am  rather  partial 
to  them.” 
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BBC  wins  more  viewers 


Andrew  Cu  If 

Correspondent 


BC  Television  claimed 
.six  of  the  top  10  rated 

- programmes  in  1996. 

the  only  terrestrial  broad- 
caster to  increase  its  share  of 
viewing  last  year,  according 
to  official  figures  released 
yesterday. 

The  ratings  performance, 
contradicting  director  gen- 
eral John  BirTs  prediction 
four  years  ago  that  BBC  TV’s 
share  would  slide  below  a 
third,  was  bolstered  by  high 
audiences  for  Only  Fools  and 
Horses,  EastEnders  and 
Casualty. 

BBC1  narrowed  foe  gap 
with  its  main  commercial 
rival  1TV,  trailing  by  2.7  per 
cent  compared  to  a 7.1  per 
cent  deficit  two  years  ago.  A 
similarly  impressive  perfor- 
mance was  clocked  op  by 
BBC2,  which  Increased  its 
lead  over  Channel  4 to  09  per 
<ynt7  its  best  performance  in 

six  years. 

HBCl  dominated  the  top  10 
programmes  of  foe  year,  a list 
headed  by  the  post 'Christmas 

edition  of  Only  Fools  and 
Horses,  which  was  the  high- 
est rated  single  show  since  re- 
cords began  with  2135  mil- 
lion viewers. 

Mirhad  Jackson,  director 
of  television  and  controller  of 
BBCl,  was  jubilant  about  the 
Improved  ratings.  “In  the 
year  of  our  60th  anniversary, 
viewers  could  not  have  given 
us  a better  birthday  present 
than  foeir  support  It  was  a 
year  in  which  BBCl  delivered 
its  best  competitive  perfor- 
mance against  Frv  for  seven 
years." 

JTV  slumped  in  its  share  of 
the  overall  audience  from  4L7 
per  cent  in  1991  to  35.1  per 
cent  last  year.  But  the  com- 
mercial network  assesses  Hs 
own  performance  on  peak 
time  share  to  eliminate  dis- 
parities caused  by  regional 
companies’  different  daytime. 


TV  audience  share 


Percentage  of  vtowera  for  each  channel 
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Top  lO  programmes 

VtoMMJS.rrdBoR8.19to 

Only  Foofa  and  Horses  (Dee)  BflCI 
EastEnders”  (Dec)  BBCl 
Coroneticn  Street*  (Febftte)  (TV 
' Casualty  (Fab)  BBCl 
A Touch  of  Frost  (Fab)  JTV 
One  Foot  Inti*  Grave  (Dec}B8C1 
Euo  96:  England  v Germany  (Jun)»  BBCl 
YouVo  Been  Framed  (Oct)  itv 
Heartbeat  (Oct)  nv 
National  Lottery  Lire  (Jan)  BBCl 

- Aogrsgtta  audence  far  t»o  shoutngi  ‘ 

« Aho  mwwd  by  &3  rtton  (TV  ' 


ami  late  night  scheduling.  Ac- 
cording to  the  BBC’s  static, 
tics,  mrs  peak  time  share 
fettby  2.1  per  cent  to  39.4  per 
cent  last  year,  while  BBCl  in- 
creased by  0.7  per  cent  to  349 
per  cent  An  ITV  spokes- 
woman said:  “The  BBC  are 
certainly  doing,  better  but 
they  still  have  a long  way  to 
go  before  they  reach  ITVs 
dominant  40  per  cent  share  of 
the  peak  time  audience,  cur- 
rently about  6 points  ahead  of 
foe  BBC.” 

The  latest  figures  from 
BARB  (Broadcasters’  Audi- 
ence Research  Board)  for  the 
week  ending  January  5 


Christmas  all-hours  lead  over 
ITV  with  34.7  per  cent  against 
9L6  per  cent  . 

The  largest  increase  in 
viewing  share  in  1998  came 
from  34  cable  and  satellite 
channels,  up  to  10.1  per  cent 
of  total  viewing  from.  8.5  per 
cent  In  1996. 

Television  watching  in  1996 
remained  relatively  stable, 
with  an  average  viewer  tim- 
ing In  for  25  hours  9 minutes 
a week,  a decrease  of  l minute 
on  1995.  White  viewing  to 
BBC  was  up  by  io  minutes 
ITV  was  watched  for  an  aver- 
age of  32  minutes  less. 
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MEPs  to  take  him  to  court 


Stephen  Bates  In  Bfittfteis 


THE  Government  yes- 
terday tried  to  shrug 
off  threats  from  the 
European  Parliament 
to  take  Douglas  Hogg,  the 
Agriculture  Secretary,  to 
court  In  the  wake  of  a report 
strongly  condemning  minis- 
ters for  their  jumHUng  of  the 
BSE  crisis. 

The  report  by  MEPs  attacks 
both  the  Government  aim  the 
European  Commission  for 
trying  over  a period  of  years 
to  play  down  the  risks  to 
people  of  the.  cattle  disease, 
and  for  misleading  the  public. 

It  goes  so  for  as  to  call  for 
the  supervision  of  public 
health  to  be  tafrgn  out  of  the 
hands  of  national  govern- 
ments and  be  put  under  con- 
trol of  the  European  Union.' 

In  an  attempt  to  head  off 
calls  for  court  action  against 
Mr  Hogg  and  a damaging  vote 
of  censure  in  the  commission, 
Jacques  San  ter,  the  commis- 
sion’s president,  is  expected 
to  put  forward  proposals  to 
shore  up  toe  independence  of 
the  EU’s  scientific  advice 
when  he  addresses  the  parlia- 
ment in  Strasbourg  today. 

He  is  expected  to  accept 
that  the  commission's  expert 
committee  on  scientific  issues 
should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Brussels  agricultural  di- 


View  from  Strasbourg 


The  European  Parliament's 

draft  report  accused  Britain 
oft 

□ negligence  and 
maladministration: 

□ failure  properly  to  ban 

feeding  of  meat  and  bone 
meal  to  ruminants; 

□ potting  pressure  on  the 
EU  not  to  investigate  BSE; 

□ packing  EU  scientific 

committees  with  British 
officials  about  whose  im- 
partiality ‘‘reasonable 
doubts”  could  be  held; 

O fa-fling  to  honour  under- 
takings to  the  EU. 

The  report  acrases  the  com- 
mission of: 

□ giving  priority  to  the  in- 
terests of  market  manage-, 
ment  rather  than  public 
health; 

□ playing  downthe  prob- 


lem with  “a  policy  of 
dfortnfiriren«rt1i^ii>»;  - 

□ overreHanceon  the  sci- 
entific and  veterinary 
committee; 

□ not  consulting  scientific 
opinion  more  widely; 

□ failing  to  Inspect  British 
slaughterhouses  between 
1990 and  1994  or  guarantee 
veterinary  controls. 

The  report  recommends: 

□ wider  dissemination  of 
research  data; 

a reform  of  scientific  com- 
mittees to  bepurely 
advisory;  * 

□ EU  to  take  powers  over 
member  states  concern  tog 
public  health; 

□ all-out  effort  to  endBSE; 

□ improved  legislation  in 
nn^rpal  nutrition  standards; 

□ animal  panapnWn 


rectorate  — where,  the  report 
claims,  it  has  been  too  much 
influenced  by  farming  inter- 
ests — to  the  department  deal- 
ing with  consumer  pro- 
tection. 

The  move  would  be  toe  first 
time  the  EU  has  accepted  crit- 
icism of  toe  Impartiality  of  its 
experts  and  so  put  the  public 
interest  ahead  of  a producers' 


lobby.  In  London,  Mr  Hogg 
dismissed  suggestions  from 
Renner  Boege,  the  German 
Christian  Democrat  farmer 
who  chaired,  the  MEPs'  com- 
mittee of  Inquiry,  that  he 
should  be  taken  to.  the  Euro- 
pean Court  for  refusing,  to 
give  evidence  to  it  Mr  Hogg 
had  offered  the  committee 
lunch  in  London  instead.  Mr 


Plea  to  restore  school 
milk  for  ‘malnourished’ 


Chris  WhlU 

Madfrul  Correspondent 


A STUDY  showing  that 
growing  poverty  and  the 
inadequacy  of  school  nu- 
trition. particularly  the  with- 
drawal of  school  milk,  is  put- 
ting toe  health  of  more  than 
two  million  children  at  risk 
was  dismissed  by  the  Govern- 
ment yesterday. 

The  School  Milk  Campaign, 
a pressure  group  fighting  for 
toe  restoration  of  free  school 
milk,  says  that  rickets,  anae- 
mfa  and  tuberculosis  have  all : 


made  a return  to  this  country. 
Poor  nutrition  was  reversing 
the  recent  trend  towards  big- 
ger, healthier,  children. 

The  study.  The  Hunger 
Within,  says  the  loss  erf  free 
school  milk  and  subsidised 
hot  school  meals  has  led  to 
malnutrition.  Free  school 
milk  was  introduced  into  pri- 
mary schools  soon  after  toe 
Second  World  War.  Margaret 
Thatcher,  as  Education  Secre- 
tary, scrapped  it  in  1971- 

Cases  of  rickets  had  been 
found  in  the  Midlands  and 
Scotland  and  same  impover- 
ished children  m Yorkshire 


were  up  to  eight  pounds 
lighter  and  one  and  a haw 
inches  shorter  than  their  bet- 
ter-off friends.  The  report  was 
based  on  a survey  of  179  local 
authorities  and  36  health  au- 
thorities across  toe  country. 

It  condemns,  toe  introduc- 
tion of  “luncheon-meat  sand- 
wiches, a carton  of  squash, 
biscuit  and  satsuma"  instead 
of  free  hot  meals  tor  deprived 
youngsters  as  ^socfaBy  div- 
isive”. The  campaign  is  call- 
ing tor  free  milk  for  all  chil- 
dren under  five,  and  all 
children  at  older  ages  In  fam- 
ilies on  income  support 


Aha  Bellos 


Teachers  join 
Tories  to  reject 
Blair’s  plan 


who  eventually  sent 
senior  civil  servants  to 
address  toe  inquiry,  told  BBC 
radio:  "IT  they  bring  legal 
action  they  will  lose  it. 
British  ministers  are  account- 
able to  the'  -House  of 
Commons." 

The  minister  has  been  criti- 
cised at  home  for  his  hand- 
ling of  toe  BSE  crisis  since 
toe  Government  first  admit- 
ted last  March  that  there 
could  be  a link  with  a new 
strain  of  toe  incurable  CJD 
disease  in  humans. 

Playing  toe.  Euro-sceptic 
card,  be  added:  "A  number  of 
members  of  the  committee 
have  aspirations  to  exercise  a 
supervisory  role  over  the 
ministers  of  sovereign  states. 
I don't  share  that  view,  and  1 
don’t  think  we  should  encour- 
age those  aspirations.” 

: But  Mr  Hogg  admitted  that 
with  hindsight  more  could 
have  been  done.  “There  are 
things  that  we  could  have 
done  that  we  did  not  do-  What 
we  did  do  was  reasonable  and 
proportionate  against  the 
state  of  belief  and  knowledge 
at  any  particular  time." 

The  report  suggests  that  the 
EU*s  legal  basis  be  amended 
to  make  it  impossible  for 
states  to  use  toe  subsidiarity 
principle  to  oppose  steps  by 
the  EU  to  protect  public 
health,  something  likely  to  be 
rejected  by  governments. 


Row  over  road  safely 
cartoon  campaign 


A PRICKLY  argument 
over  toe  relative  merits 
of  cartoon  hedgehogs 
overshadowed  yesterday's 
launch  of  a national  child 
road  safety  campaign. 

Two  hedgehogs  trying  to 
cross  a road  are  the  stars  of  a 
Green  Cross  Code  commer- 
cial to  be  shown  on  television, 
in  cinemas  and  on  children's 
video  releases. 

Road  safety  minister  John 
Bowls  said:  “Hedgehogs  are 
not  known  tor  their  road- 
• . -r-  . . ■ : 


sense  and  we  feel  this  un- 
usual approach  will  have 
great  appeal  to  children.” 

But  toe  adverts  also  caused 
outrage,  with  John  Moss,  of 
Chesire  county  council,  pro- 
testing: "To  use  hedgehogs  to 
teach  19-  to  12-y  ear-olds  to 
cross  the  road  with  a couple 
of  posters  IS  plainly  ridicu- 
lous — hedgehogs  are  renow- 
ned tor  getting  squashed. 

“We  need  help  to  reduce 
our  unnecessary  road  casual- 
ties, not  irrelevant,  twee  and 
fanciful  pictures  of  hedge- 
hogs. We  could  not  believe  the 
Department  of  Transport  de- 


cided to  ignore  all  the  profes- 
sional advice  it  was  given.” 

The  council  said  it  would 
not  be  supporting  the  cam- 
paign and  would  continue 
with  its  own  programme  of 
regular  road  safety  education 
in  schools. 

But  Mr  Bowis,  at  the  cam- 
paign's launch  at  MUlbank 
primary  school  in  central 
London,  insisted:  "The  chil- 
dren here  like  it" 

The  AA  and  Royal  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Acci- 
dents were  pro-hedgehog.  A 
RoSPA  spokesman  said:  “We 
have  no  problem  with  them." 


Donald  HacLaod 
Education  Correspondent 


Teaching  unions 

dropped  the  habit  of  a 
lifetime  and  praised 
Conservative  education  pol- 
icy yesterday,  rejecting  Tony 
Blair's  proposal  to  set 
national  guidelines  on 
homework. 

Labour’s  plan  for  primary 
school  children  to  be  set  a 
minimum  of  half  an  hour's 
homework  a night  and  90 
minutes  for  secondary  pupils 
was  too  prescriptive,  said 


'Parents  and 
teachers  need  to 
receive  help  and 
advice,  not 
government  diktat* 


Robin  Squire,  the  schools 
minister. 

Teachers’  leaders  were 
quick  to  tack  Mr  Squire,'  as 
the  the  Government  pub- 
lished research  showing  a 
link  between  academic 
results  and  homework,  and 

provided  £60,000  for  12  pilot 
projects  to  enocurage 
homework. 

Nigel  de  Gruchy,  general 

secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Schoolmasters 
Union  of  Women  Teachers, 
said;  “Surprisingly,  the  Gov- 
ernment's approach  win  com- 
mend itself  more  to  the  pro- 
fession than  the  high-handed 
dictatorial  *we  know  best:  ap- 
proach from  Tony  81am. " 

Peter  Smith,  general,  secre- 
tary of  the  Association  <* 
Teachers  and  Lecturers,  sam 
the  Government  was  correct 
to  rule  out  new  nigulahons. 
“To  Impose  them  would  be  to 
ignore  the  lessons  of  the 


notional  curriculum  and  the 
dangers  of  excessive  interven- 
tion. Parents  and  teachers 
need  more  practical  help,  ad- 
vice, and  support,  rather  than 
central  government  diktat” 

The  National  Union  of 
Teachers  welcomed  Mr 
Squire’s  recognition  of  teach- 
ers' professionalism,  and 
called  tor  it  to  be  extended  to 
other  Government-imposed 
initiatives. 

Mr  Squire  said  he  agreed 
with  Labour  on  toe  impor- 
tance of  homework.  “Where 
we  fundamentally  disagree  is 
on  toe  practicality  of  seeking 
to  establish  how  much  home- 
work is  carried  out  in  each 
and  every  form,  in  each  and 
every  school  in  the  country. 

“A  few  months  ago  there 
was  a suggestion  from  Jack 
Straw  that  children  should  he 
tucked  up  in  bed  at  a particu- 
lar hour.  Presumably,  David 
Blunkett  would  be  going 
round  rfwflring  that  they  had 
done  their  homework  first" 

David  Blunkett  Labour’s 
education  spokesman,  said 
Mr  Squire  was  being  compla- 
cent Research  showed  home- 
work enabled  working-class 
children  to  succeed  as  well  as 
their  middle-class  peers,  yet 
more  than  four  out  of  10  chil- 
dren were  set  no  regular 
homework  at  primary  schooL 
A recent  opinion  poll  found  77 
per  cent  of  parents  supported 
Labour’s  minimum  home- 
work guidelines,  said  Mr 
Blunkett  . t 

One  of  the  12  pilot  projects 
will  open  a homework  hotline 
tor  parents  at  St  George  Com- 
munity School  in  Bristol, 
where  40  per  cent  of  children 
receive  free  meals. 

Research  published  by  the 
Government  yesterday 
showed  the  most  successful 
schools  set  more  homework 
than  average,  and  students 
also  participated  in  more 
extra-curricular  activities 
like  drama  or  sport  - -■ 


Meeting  place . . . pupils  using  computers  in  the  commonroom  at  Acton  High  School 
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Homework  at  school,  far  from  the 
TV,  helps  boost  exam  results 


Donald  MacLeod 


it 


| T’S  a place  to meet 
I friends  for  a chat  and  M's 
warm,"  said  Joanne  Cl- 
adding almost  as  an  after- 
thought “and  you 
homework”,  writes  ponald 
MacLeod. 


The  Year  11  <flfth  form) 
common  room  at  Acton 
High  School  in  west  London 
IS  not  just  a study  centre, 
but  yesterday  after  lessons 
the  young  people  using  it 
Insisted  they  did  get  a lot  of 
work  done  there-  . . 

Having  just  done  their 
mock  exams,  they  are  in- 


creasingly aware  of  GCSEs 
looming  on  the  horizon  and 
course  work  deadlines  next 
month. 

"Yon  can  get  help  from 
your  friends  — everyone 
helps  each  other  out;”  said 
Joanne,  aged  16. 

There  was  more  solid 
work  done  after  school 
than  during  the  lunch 
break  when  the  three 
rooms,  refurbished  with 
help  from  the  Prince's 


J 


Trust,  fill  up  with  perhaps 
100  students,  sard  Sally  Fer- 
guson. agBd  15.  -It's  better 
than  working  at  home.  You 
can’t  go  downstairs  to 
watch  TV  and  get  some- 
thing to  eat” 

Jack  Sims  also  appreci- 
ates the  absence  of  TV  — 
and  parents  — when  be  is 
trying  to  catch  up  on 
homework. 

Between  30  and  40  stu- 
dents use  the  centre  on 


A 


three  days  a week  after 
school.  One  room,  contain- 
ing six  old  Mac  computers, 
is  strictly  reserved  for 
work  — no  eating  or 
socialising. 

Support  for  homework  Is 
only  part  of  the  effort  to  im- 
prove resnlts  In  a deprived 
catchment  area,  according 

to  Ian  Edwards,  a senior 
teacher. 

The  school  has  37  after- 
school and  lunchtime 


(dabs,  ranging  from  a vari- 
ety of  sports  to  a space  club, 
a Somali  club  and  a steel 
band,  ‘it  is  done  out  of 
choice  by  os  and  out  of 
choice  by  the  kids.  The 
respect  you  get  from  them 
and  toe  relationship  Is  far 
greater  than  anything  you 
can  do  in  normal  school 
time.” 

Mr  Edwards  said  he  was 
sure  such  activities  im- 
proved academic  results. 


\ fTDEO  footage  of  the  ap- 
\/ palling  conditions  in 

V which  dogs  are  bred  on 
puppy  farms  was  used  by 
toe  RSPCA  yesterday  to 
launch  a private  member’s 
bill  to  end  their  suffering. 

The  bill  aims  to  clamp 
down  on  toe  trade  In  up  to 
70,000  bred  illegally  each 
year,  as  well  as  tightening 
licensing  regulations  for. 
legal  breeders  which,  the 
RSPCA  claims,  are  too  lax. 

The  film,  shot  on  a li- 
censed farm  in  Wales, 
shows  the  puppies  in 
cramped,  cold  conditions, 
often  covered  in  excrement. 

In  illegal  puppy  farms 
bitches  are  over-bred  and 
have  their  puppies  removed 
too  soon,  which  can  lead  to 
problems. 

The  Breeding  and  Sale  off 
Dogs  Bill,  which  has  a 
second  reading  in  the  Com- 
mons on  Friday,  has  cross- 
party support  and  the  back- 
ing of  total  authorities  but 
may  fall  through  a lack  of 
parliamentary  time  if  the 
Government  does  not  allow 
it  through  “on  toe  nod”. 

Diana  Maddocks,  the  lib- 
eral Democrat  MP  for 
Christchurch,  who  spon- 
sored toe  bill,  said  many 
people  inadvertently 
bought  puppies  bred  In 
puppy  farms  only  to  dis- 


cover that  they  had  health 
and  behavioural  problems. 
“If  yon  have  not  seen  a 
puppy  with  its  mother,  you 
don't  know  what  kind  of  es- 
tablishment it  comes 
from,”  she  said  yesterday. 

The  bill  would: 

• Require  an  independent 
vet  to  be  involved  in  inspec- 
tions of  all  breeding 
establishments 

• Make  it  easier  for  local 
authorities  to  take  action 
against  unlicensed  breed- 
ers who  are  breaking  toe 
law 

• Prevent  retailers  from 
buying  or  selling  atiimwis 
from  unlicensed  breeders 
who  are  breaking  the  law. 

Roger  Gale,  chairman  of 
toe  all-party  Group  for  Ani- 
mal Welfare,  gave  his  back- 
ing to  the  bilL  “Members  of 
toe  public  effectively  sup- 
port this  trade  by  buying 
from  shops  who  buy  from 
middlemen  without  know- 
ing where  the  animals 
come  from.”  he  said. 

• A 53-year-old  woman  ap- 
peared in  court  yesterday 
charged  with  causing  un- 
necessary suffering  to  a 
duck.  Rita  Cassesi,  from 
Bracknell,  Berkshire,  de- 
nied neglecting  the  duck 
when  she  was  supposed  to 
be  looking  after  it  at  Pine 
infants  school  during  the 
school  holidays.  The  case 
was  adjourned  for  a pre- 
trial review  on  January  28. 


Poor  miss  out 
on  British  aid 


David  Honcko 

Westminster  Correspondent 


JOHN  Major’s  pledge  this 
week  to  give  more  aid  to 
the  poor  In  India  and 
Bangladesh  comes  after  the 
release  of  official  government 
figures  showing  British  help 
is  higher  per  head  In  tax  ha- 
vens like  the  Cayman  Islands 
and  wealthy  Asian  economies 
like  Malaysia. 

According  to  figures  pub- 
lished by  toe  Overseas  Devel- 
opment Administration,  Brit- 
ish aid  to  India  and 
Bangladesh  has  fallen  by  over 
20  per  cent  in  the  last  five 
years.  Aid  to  India  has 
dropped  under  his  premier- 
ship from  £128  million  in  1991 
to  £98  million  last  year.  Aid  to 
Bangladesh  has  fallen  from 
£56  million  to  £47  million 
The  figures  will  be  high- 
lighted today  when  Hugh  Bay- 
ley,  Labour  MP  for  Yorki  and 
Peter  Temple  Morris.  Conser- 
vative MP  for  Leominster,  in- 
troduce a bill  to  restrict  the 
use  of  British  aid  to  reducing 
poverty  and  meeting  basic 
needs  like  education,  health, 
clean  water  and  food  supplies 
in  toe  poorest  countries.  The 
bm  has  all-party  support  in 


the  wake  of  row  over  the 
“arms  for  aid”  scandal  sur- 
rounding the  Pergau  Dam. 

The  Cayman  Islands,  an  off- 
shore tax  haven  which  has  no 
income  tax  or  corporation 
tax,  receives  £7.67  per  head  in 
British  aid  compared  with 
£5.33  per  head  in  Jamaica,  the 
poorest  Caribbean  island.  In- 
dia received  53p  and  Bangla- 
desh £2.17  per  head.  Malaysia 
receives  £3.29  per  head. 

Other  discrepancies  in- 
clude St  Helena  which,  with  a 
population  of  7,000,  has 
received  £44.7  million  in  aid, 
while  Sierra  Leone,  one  of  the 
poorest  African  countries, 
received  £22.1  million  shared 
among  the  4.6  million 
population. 

Mr  Bay  ley  said:  “The  value 
of  British  bilateral  aid  fell  in 
real  terms  from  £1,300  million 
in  1991  to  £1.156  million  last 
year.  It  is  a scandal  that  Brit- 
ain gives  more  to  many 
middle  income  countries  than 
to  the  very  poor  who  need  it 
most” 

John  Major  on  his  trip  to 
Bangladesh  pledged  more 
rural  aid  for  toe  poor,  saying 
trade  between  the  two 
countries  “has  a trickle-down 
effect,  even  to  the  smallest  erf 
rural  enterprises”. 


Mice  are  slowing  downthe 
nutrient  recycling  of  Marion 
Island  as  they  eat  most  of  the 
insects  that  feed  on  dead 
animal  and  plant  material. 
Adrian  Barnett 
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Albright  wins  budget  battle  for  ‘making  history’ 


Clinton  seeks  cash 
for  foreign  policy 


Plunge  from  Cairo  bridge 


The  Guardian  Wednesday  January 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 


PRESIDENT  Bill  Clin- 
ton will  demand  a 
sharp  increase  In  the 
United  States  foreign 
affairs  budget  to  more  than 
¥20  billion  (£13  billion)  in  an 
attempt  to  establish  a lasting 
International  legacy  through 
an  enlarged  Nato  and  a stabi- 
lised Asia,  and  to  pay  United 
Nations  arrears  of  more  than 
¥1  billion. 

The  new  funding  — it 
would  be  the  first  real  in- 
crease in  the  diplomatic  bud- 
get this  decade  — represents 
an  internal  victory  over 
White  Bouse  budget  planners 
for  the  foreign  policy  ambi- 
tions of  the  new  secretary  of 
state,  Madeleine  Albright 
“Foreign  affairs  accounts 
for  1 per  cent  of  our  federal 
budget,  but  for  SO  per  cent  of 
the  history  that  win  be  writ- 
ten about  our  era,"  was  Ms 
Albright’s  winning  phrase 
that  clinched  the  budgetary 
argument  and  win  be  the 
watchword  as  the  budget 
battle  shifts  to  Congress. 

Mr  Clinton  and  his  foreign 
policy  team  share  an  ambi- 
tious belief  that  within  four 
years  they  can  accomplish  in 
Europe  and  Asia  something 
akin  to  the  post-1945  US  for- 
eign policy  which  built  Nato 
and  foe  Marshall  Flan,  con- 


tained the  Soviet  Union  and 
drew  a firm  line  against  com- 
munism in  Asia. 

“To  defeat  the  dangers  and 
seine  the  opportunities,  we 
must  be  more  than  an  audi- 
ence, more  even  than  actors, 
we  must  be  the  authors  of  the 
history  of  our  age,"  she  told 
her  Senate  confirmation 
hearings. 

The  Clinton  team  foresees  a 

stabilised,  enlarged  and  dem- 
ocratic Europe  as  the  US's 
strategic  and  commercial 
partner,  and  a Russia  co-oper- 
atively locked  into  a US-led 
security  system  in  Europe.  It 
sees  China  drawn  increas- 
ingly into  a similar  net  of 
trade  and  strategic  co-opera- 
tion with  foe  US.  Japan  and 
the  Association  of  South-East 
Asian  Nations  (Asean). 

Ms  Albright's  demand  for  a 
bigger  budget  to  match  these 
ambitions  received  strong 
backing  yesterday  from  the 
foreign  policy  establishment 

A joint  report  by  the  Brook- 
ings Institute  and  foe  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations  said 
past  cuts  in  foe  budget  had 
“adversely  affected,  to  a sig- 
nificant degree,  the  ability  of 
the  US  to  protect  and  promote 
Us  economic,  diplomatic  and 
strategic  interests  abroad”. 

Endorsed  by  the  former  sec- 
retaries of  state  George 
Shultz,  Cyrus  Vance  and  Al- 
exander Haig,  and  by  the  for- 
mer national  security  advi- 


sers Brent  Scowcroft  and 
Zbigniew  Brzezlnski,  the 
report  guarantees  Ms  Al- 
bright bi-partisan  firepower 
in  her  negotiations  with 
Congress. 

The  budget  plan  would  in- 
clude ¥19.3  billion  for  foreign 
aid.  the  state  department  and 
dues  to  the  UN  and  other  In- 
ternational bodies.  Another 
$1  billion  is  marked  for  the 
UN  arrears,  with  £100  million 
to  be  paid  this  year,  and  the 
remainder  to  be  withheld 
until  1999.  when  the  UN’s  In- 
ternal reforms  get  under  way. 

Further  flmds  are  to  main- 
tain military  aid  programme 
to  Israel  and  Egypt,  to  help 
secure  the  Middle  East  peace 
settlement  Mr  Clinton  wants 
to  grace  his  second  term,  and 
to  help  finance  foe  infrastruc- 
ture of  an  expanded  Nato, 
with  a common  air  traffic 
control  system  over  central 
and  eastern  Europe. 

Even  this  expanded  budget 
leaves  the  state  department 
with  20  per  cent  leas  than  in 
the  1980s,  a point  made  by  the 
former  secretary  of  state  War- 
ren Christopher  in  his  failed 
efforts  to  increase  the  budget 
Ms  Albright’s  success  points 
to  her  skUl  at  in-fighting,  and 
to  the  higher  priority  given  to 
international  affairs  in  Mr 
Clinton's  second  term. 


Rescue  workers  (above)  try  to  remove  the  body  of  a woman,  from  the  mud  of  the  Nile  after  a bus  plunged  off  a bridge  in  a 
northern  suburb  of  Cairo.  A crane  (below)  lifts  the  wreckage  out  of  the  river  photographs:  amrnabeel/alaqmabos-naby 
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Colombia  faces 
belt-tightening 


Jeremy  Leonard  in  Bogota 
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3E  unions  reacted 
nervously  and  bankers 
applauded  yesterday 
after  President  Ernesto 
Samper  announced  an  eco- 
nomic state  of  emergency 
aimed  at  reducing  Colombia's 
£2.6  billion  budget  deficit 
“We  are  all  sailing  in  the 
same  boat,"  Mr  Samper  de- 
clared In  a televised  speech 
on  Monday  night  It  was 
hardly  reassuring  news  for 
his  public,  who  had  just 
learnt  of  foe  seriousness  of 
the  economic  crisis. 

“Strikes  and  protests  will 


Critics  fear  moves 
to  cut  domestic 
spending  will  hit 
the  poor  hardest 


not  work,"  Mr  Samper  said, 
calling  on  Colombians  to 
unite  behind  the  politics  of 
austerity. 

Wilson  Borja,  head  of  foe 
800,000-strong  public  sector 
union  Fenaltrase,  said  he 
feared  the  government  could 
cut  as  many  as  19,000  state 
jobs  in  coming  days. 

Luis  Eduardo  Garztin.  foe 
leader  of  the  Colombian 
Workers’  Federation,  said  the 
government’s  plans  would 
give  the  current  wave  of 
workers'  protests  “greater 
Justification''. 

But  the  head  of  the  Colom- 
bian banking  association 
(Asobancaria)  said  yesterday 
that  foe  country  needed  a fis- 
cal kick  up  foe  backside. 

Speaking  after  foe  presi- 
dent’s broadcast,  a senator, 
Luis  Guillermo  Vellez,  said: 
“The  Colombian  economy  is 


dead.  Shock  tactics  are 
needed." 

A law  passed  in  1968  gives 
the  president  power  to  enact 
decrees  bypassing  congress  in 
times  of  dire  economic  need. 
His  predecessors,  C&sar 
Gaviria  and  Belisario  Betan- 
cur,  both  used  the 
mechanism. 

Mr  Samper's  predicament 
stems  from  the  collapse  of  the 
International . coffee  and 
hanana  markets,  which  have 
exacerbated  problems  caused 
by  a peso  overvalued  against 
foe  dollar. 

In  consequence,  the  coun- 
try's financial  institutions 
have  been  buying  dollars,  and 
the  central  bank  is  left  with  a 
massive  foreign  currency 
reserve.  These  dollars  are 
helping  to  push  up  inflation 
already  at  28  per  cent 

Even  Colombia’s  booming 
oil  industry  is  a mixed  bless- 
ing. One  analyst,  Caries  Al- 
berto Esteban,  said:  “OH  helps 
to  redress  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit,  but  it  also  fuels 
the  influx  of  foreign  currency. " 

Mr  Esteban  added  that  foe 
oil  sector  provides  relatively 
little  employment,  and  that 
the  majority  of  workers  were 
“blue-eyed  blondes  [foreign- 
ers] anyway”.  His  priority  is 
tackling  the  trade  deficit 

Mr  Samper  acknowledged 
this  point  In  his  speech  and, 
in  foe  next  20  days,  he  win 
introduce  tough  measures 
aimed  at  redressing  the  trade 
deficit 

But  he  also  announced  his 
intention  to  attack  domestic 
spending  — a move  which 
critics  fear  will  hit  social  pro- 
grammes and  foe  poor  hard- 
est Mr  Samper  declared,  that 
he  will  trim  £600  million  from 
public  spending,  and  limit 
public  sector  pay  rises. 

The  president  also  pleaded 
with  his  television  audience 
to  pay  their  taxes  promptly. 


Islanders 
wait  for 
aid  after 
volcano 
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Discover  how  Bill  Clinton  spent  sleepless  nights 
worrying  about  the  threat  of  General  Colin  FowelL 
Read  more  of  Dick  Morris’s  exclusive  story 
tomorrow;  and  all  tins  week,  In  G2. 
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FOR  the  encamped  sci- 
entists, It  has  been  an 
awesome  sight:  the 
troublesome  volcano  on  the 
Caribbean, Island  of  Mont- 
serrat spewing  great  clouds 
of  ash  over  the  now  aban- 
doned capital  of  Plymouth, 
attar  17  months  of  con- 
stant, rambling  eruption. 

Hot  rocks,  ash  and  gases 
from  Monday's  eruption 
swept  down  the  mountain’s 
flank  into  the  sea.  The  lava 
dome  within  the  volcano 
continues  to  grow.  Scien- 
tists say  a collapse  could 
occur  in  the  next  few  days, 
triggering  more  ash  clouds 
and  rock  flows. 

The  consequences  have 
been  disastrous  for  this  far- 
flung  British  colony.  Brittain 
and  the  Island  government, 
wrangling  over  how  the 
emergency  aid  is  to  be  spent, 
have  been  slow  to  act. 

Almost  all  of  the  south- 
ern half  of  the  island, 
which  is  the  more  devel- 
oped and  cultivated,  has 
been  evacuated.  About 
7,000  of  the  population  of 
12,000  remains;  the  rest 
having  scattered  through- 
out the  Caribbean. 

Some  800  have  come  to 
Britain,  taking  up  a reloca- 
tion offer  which,  if  they  can 
afford  the  air  fare,  waives 
Immigration  roles. 

But  the  1,000  or  more 
evacuees  to  the  other  side 
of  the  island  have  had  to 
move  into  crowded  -metal 
dormitories,  hastily 
erected  in  April  using 
£8  million  of  British  aid. 

A later  package  of 
£25  million  was  spent  on 
long-term  infrastructure 
for  the  undeveloped  north, 
building  hospitals  and  a 
power  station.  The  dormi- 
tories were  not  replaced. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  the 
Overseas  Development 
Agency  (ODA)  has  donated 
a farther  £500,000  to  Im- 
prove living  conditions. 
The  local  chief  minister, 
Bertrand  Osborne,  an- 
nounced yesterday  — 10 
months  after  dormitories 
were  built  — that  “family 
units"  would  be  built. 

The  governor,  Frank  Sav- 
age, has  fried  to  push  both 
governments  to  make  hous- 
ing a priority  on  the  island, 
which  measures  11  miles  by 
seven. 

Tony  Foster,  an  artist  who 
has  Just  returned  to  Corn- 
wall after  a commission  to 
paint  the  eruptions,  said  yes- 
terday: “I  found  the  whole 
thing  to  be  lwnrlrifail,  mean- 
minded  and  bureaucratic.” 

Hie  added:  “X  met  one  81- 
year-old  lady  who  reftased 
to  stay  in  the  shelters,  say- 
ing she  had  to  stay  on  her 
cot  all  day  to  stop  thieves 
taking  her  few  belongings. 

“She  went  home  to  the 
southern  half,  but  came 
back  out  after  government 
advice  to  people  to  leave  ex- 
tended to  cutting  off  their 
water.” 

Preparing  for  the  ODA 
delegation  yesterday,  the 


39  killed  as  bus 
crashes  in  Nile 


Mariam  Sami  In  Cairo 
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CROWDED  Cairo  bus 
smashed  through  a 
etal  fen-ce  and 
plunged  115ft  off  a bridge 
into  the  Nile  yesterday, 
killing  at  least  39  people 
and  injuring  29  others. 

The  muddy  waters  tamed 
red  with  blood  as  a crane 
was  used  to  haul  the  vehi- 
cle from  the  river.  Thou- 
sands of  onlookers  on  the 
el-Sahel  bridge  in  northern 
Cairo  watched  as  rescue 
workers  searched  for  more 
bodies  and  dredged  clothes 
and  bags  from  the  water. 

“If  the  rescue  operation 
was  not  so  quick,  those  res- 
cued alive  would  have  been 
dead,”  the  prime  minister, 
Kama!  el-G-anzoury,  told 
reporters  at  foe  scene. 

Witnesses  said  the  bus 
was  speeding  when  the 
driver  veered  into  the  oppo- 
site lane  on  the  bridge  and 
crashed  through  the  fence. 
They  said  visibility  had 
been  good.  - 
The  cause  of  the  crash 
was  not  known,  but  Mr  151- 
Ganzonxy  said  there  was 
"definitely  negligence”  by 
the  driver.  The  body  of  the 
driver,  Mohamed  Kamal 
Abdel-Wahab,  was  identi- 
fied among  the  dead. 


At  Nasser  hospital,  where 
many  of  the  injured  were 
taken,  nurses  and  passers- 
by  donated  blood. 

“It  felt  like  the  bus  went 
through  a Mg  bump . and 
then  It  landed  on  its  back  in 
the  mud,"  said  Hafsa  el- 
Sayed  Abdel-Wahab,  a stu- 
dent, aged  20,  who  was  on 
her  way  to  an  exam. 

“Everyone  was  scream- 
ing and  panicking.” 

Mustafa  Hassan,  who  was 
on  foe  bridge  when,  foe  bus 
crashed,  said:  “I  went  down 
and  I found  seven  men  still 
alive  but  they  were' in  pain. 
The  rest  we  conld  not 
rescue  because  foe  bos  had 
sunk  into  the  mnd.” 

Several  passengers  were 
well  enough  to  walk  away 
from  the  crash,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  Rod  el-Farag 
suburb  of  Cairo. 

The  bus  crashed  near  the 
river’s  shore  and  was  al- 
most buried  In  the  mud,  the 
inferior  minister,  Hassan 
el-Alfy,  said. 

It  was  not  immediately 
clear  how  many  people 
were  travelling  on  the  bus, 
but  Cairo  buses  are  usually 
packed. 

During  the  month  of 
Ramadan,  when  Muslims 
fast  daily  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  traffic  can  become 
especially  chaotic. — AP. 


Korean 

workers 

fail  to 
strike 


Andrew  HkWhw  to  Seoul 


THE  threat  by  South 
Korean  unions  to  stage 
the  most  disruptive 
strike  in  the  country’s  Instop’ 
fizzled,  out  yesterday  as  toe 
government  stepped  up  P1^' 
sure  on  the  European  trade 
union  representatives  it  ac- 
cuses of  inritiwg  unrest. 

Bank  cashiers,  stock- 
brokers' clerks  and  a few 
other  white-collar  workers 
stayed  away  from  work,  but  it 
proved  unnecessary  to  mobi- 
lise military  experts  to  run 
the  trains  and  telephones. 

Despite  making  “globalisa- 
tion’’ its  favourite  slogan, 
president  ^im  Young-sam  s 
government  objects  strongly 
to  the  interest  shown  in  South 
Korea’s  labour  unrest  by  for- 
eign trade  unionists. 

“The  government  has  been 
trying  to  whip  up  a xeno- 
phobic  reaction  to  supposed 
foreign  Interference.”  said 
Guy  Ryder  of  the  Interna- 
tional Confederation,  of  Free 
Trade  Unions,  one  of  a four- 
member  mission  monitoring 
the  strikes. 

Plainclothes  police  followed 
the  four  to  rallies  throughout 
the  day  and  Mr  Ryder  said 
their  hotel  was  “infested  with 
security".  Television  news 
reported  last  night  that  the 
courts  had  been  asked  to  con- 
sider issuing  a deportation 
order  if  the  foreigners  contin- 
ued to  speak  at  rallies. 

Unlike  most  previous  pro- 
tests, yesterday's  “all-out 
stoppage”  was  organised  by 
the  officially  approved  Feder- 
ation of  Korean  Trade 
Unions,  which  was  set  up 
under  military  rule  to  control 
rather  than  serve  workers.  It 
is  now  seeking  a more  asser- 
tive role,  but  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  it  restricted  itself 
yesterday  to  largely  symbolic 
protests. 

It  said  420,000  of  its  U mil- 
lion members  had  stayed 
away  from  work.  The  govern- 
ment put  the  figure  at  barely 
50,000. 

The  driving  force  behind 
the  unrest  probably  the  most 
serious  since  foe  1987  democ- 
racy demonstrations.  Is  foe 
independent  and  technically 
Illegal  Korea  Confederation  of 
Trade  Unions.  , 

Its  leaders,  encircled  by  riot 
police  and  stung  by  the  occa- 
sional volley  of  tear  gas,  stood 
firm  In  an  encampment  of 
tents  outside  Seoul’s  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  yesterday. 
They  met  leaders  of  foe  offi- 
cial unions  and  pledged  com- 
mon cause  against  the  new 
labour  law  which  makes  it 
easier  to  sack  workers. 

The  outlawed  confederation 
plans  to  start  an  indefinite 
national  strike  today,  but  the 
bitterly  cold  weather  and  fa- 
tigue could  calm  the  ardour  of 
all  but  Its  most  zealous 
activists. 


Peruvian  rebels  expose  Japanese  dilemma 


How  can  Japan  rescue  its  hostages  in  Lima,  yet  not  appear  soft 
on  terrorism?  Jonathan  Watts  in  Tokyo  explains  the  stalemate 
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Lima  hostage  crisis, 
nearly  In  its  fifth  week, 
has  created  a dilemma 
for  Japan’s  government:  how 
to  shake  off  the  country’s,  rep- 
utation for  being  soft  on 
terrorism  while  securing  foe 
safe  release  of  foe  74  hostages 
from  foe  Marxist  guerrillas 
who  seized  its  embassy. 
Those  held  Include  foe  Japa- 
nese ambassador  and  senior 
company  executives. 

Tokyo’s  official  stance  was 
outlined  by  the  prime  minis- 
ter, Ryutaro  Hashimoto,  dur- 
ing a visit  to  Singapore  this 


week.  He  said:  “We  have  foil 
confidence  in  the  government 


of  Peru  and  will  continue  to 
make  every  effort  for  a peace- 
ful rasolntioa  of  the  situation.” 

But  reports  in  the  Japanese 
media  suggest  the  govern- 
ment has  been  alarmed  by  the 
onoompramlsing  ■ attitude  of 


Peru’s  president,  Alberto 
Fujimori,  and  has  been  lobby- 
ing to  avert  military 
intervention. 

Since  1970,  when  Japan’s 
government  capitulated  to  Red 
Army  hijackers  who  had 
seized  a plane,  Tokyo  has  often 


been  condemned  far  its  weak- 
ness in  dealing  with  terrorists. 

When  the  Japanese 
embassy  In  Kuwait  was' 
seized  in  1974,  Japan’s  prime 
minister  justified  giving  In  to 


foe  hostage-takers’  demands 
by  saying  that,  “human  life  is 
heavier,  than  the  gravity  of 
the  earth". 

Last  summer,  foe  Sony  cor- 
poration reportedly  paid  Mex- 
ican kidnappers  $2  million 
(£12  million)  for  the  release 
of  one  of  its  executives. 

“Japan  is  a non-military 
nation  that  pots  an  over- 


riding priority  on  human  life 
— It  is  our  weak  point" 
Yukio  Shlmada,  an  expert  on 
Japanese  foreign  policy  at 
Waseda  University,  said. 

According  to  unconfirmed 
reports  in  foe  Mainichi  Shim- 
bun  newspaper,  the  guerrillas 
of  foe  Tupac  Amaru  Revolu- 
tionary Movement  who  seized 
the  embassy  have  been  In  ne- 
gotiations with  some  of  foe 
Japanese  companies  whose 
employees  are  captives. 

: The  rebels 'are  said  to  have 
ottered  to  release  them  for 
¥30  million,  after  originally 
demanding  J100  million. 

The  Japanese  government 
has-  denied  that  a ransom  is 
being  considered. 

Mr  Hashimoto  is  aware  that 


his  international  credibility 
would  be  damaged  if  Tokyo 
were  seen  to  compromise. 
But  he  feces  domestic  wrath  if 
any  of  foe  Japanese  hostages 
is  harmed. 

The  dilemma  is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  the  stale- 
mate. Because  of  foe  extra- 
territorial status  of  the  am- 
bassador’s residence, 
international  law  forbids 
Peru’s  government  from  tak- 
ing military  action  without 
Japan's  permission. 

• Three  gunshots  were  beard 


residence.  Witnesses  on  the 
roof  of  a neighbouring  house 
said  the  shots  were  apparently 
fired  into  the  air  by  a gun  from 

outside  the  hrrflrimg 


News  in  brief 


loom  in  Bulgaria  as 
Socialists  reject  poll  date 


ULGARIA’S  governing 
_ 'Socialist  Party  (BSP)  and 
its  liberal  opponents  yester- 
day felled  to  agree  on  a date 
for  early  elections,  paving  the 
way  far  further  street  protests 
and  a general  strike,  writes 
Julian  BorgertnSqfla. 

The  BSP  accepted  “in  prin- 
ciple” the  need  for  elections 
before  the  parliamentary 
term  expires  in  December 
1998.  But  a party  meeting  yes- 
terday called  tor  a new  gov- 
ernment with  a 500-day  pro- 
gramme aimed  at  salvaging 
the  crippled  economy. 

The  opposition  Union  of 


Democratic  Forces  (UDF), 
which  has  led  daDy  street 
demonstrations,  repeated  Its 
calls  for  a fresh  poll  in  the 
next  few  months. 

Several  union  confedera- 
tions, claiming  to  represent 
more  than  2 mil  lion  workers, 
said  they  would  call  a strike 
today  if  the  government 
refused  to  give  way. 

Petar  Stoyanov,  a UDF 
leader  who  takes  office  as 
president  on  Sunday,  said  he 
would  meet  Socialist  leaders 
today  to  try  to  avert  a deepen- 
ingof  the  crisis,  which  began 
on  Friday. 


Sudan  students  sent  to  war 


island’s  government  Infor- 
mation spokesman,  Rich- 
ard Aspin,  had  to  cut  short 
a conversation,  saying: 
“Excuse  me,  we're  having 
an  earthquake.” 


HAJ 

■Yhas  shot  down  so  that 
students  can  join  the  armed 
fortes  and  repel  what  Sudan 
says  are  Ethiopian  border 
attacks. 

State  radio  . yesterday 
quoted  the  university  as  say- 
ing classes  had  been  dosed 
“to  allow  students  to  join  pop* 
ular  defence  forces . ..to  fight 
Ethiopian  aggression”. 


Sudan’s  government  has 
been  preparing  the  public  for 
a military  campaign  since 
Monday,  when  it  announced 
that  Ethiopian  forces  had  at- 
tacked the  border  towns  of 
Kurmuk  and  Qasseln. 

It  has  also  called  for  an 
emergency  session  of  the 
United  Nations  Security 
Council  to  discuss  the  alleged 
incursions. — Reuter. 


Tutsi  genocide 
trial  postponed 


Froduald  Karamira,  a Tutsi 
accused  of  using  his  political 
party  and  a radio  station  to 
help  Hutus  plot  the  genocide 
of  his  own  people  won  a post- 
ponement of  his  trial  in  Kigali 


His  newly  arrived  lawyer 
wanted  time  to  prepare  his 
defence.— AP. 


Minsk  protest 

Dozens  of  opposition  activists 
demonstrated  outside  the 
Russian,  embassy  in  Minsk 
yesterday  against  Moscow’s 
call  for  .union  between  Russia 
and  Belarus,  with  placards 


saying  “Hands  off  Belarus” 
and  “Belarus  will  be  in 
Europe".  — AP. 


Self-defence 

A seven-year-old  French  boy 
has  told  foe  police  that  he 
stabbed  his  mother  to  death 
with  a kitchen  knife  when  she 
tried  to  strangle  him.  The  Pe- 
ruvian-bom  woman  was  suf- 
fering from  depression,  foe 
police  said. — Reuter. 


Plea  for  birds 

The  Japanese  environment 
agency  has  appealed  for  vol- 
unteers to  dean  up  bird  sanc- 
tuaries polluted  .with  ofl  from 
tiie  Russian  tanker  which 
broke  up  and  san  k earlier  this 
month.  The  unique  breeding 


ground  of  600,000  Whltefeced 
Shearwaters  and  foe  habitat 
of  6,000  Crested  Murrelets.  an- 
other species  unique  to 
Japan,  are  at  risk. — Reuter. 


Downward  pattern 

Hong. Kong’s  reputation  as  a 
rare  cay  was  enhanced  yester- 
day by  figures  showing  that 
toe  crime  rate  last  year  was 
foe  lowest  for  15  years.  Dep- 
^ojtoe  Commissioner 
Peter  Wong,  who  attributed 

^Vi&fenLlmprovement 

to  a heightened  police  pres- 

ence,  greater  co-operation 

Pdice  t!5KS 

timson  with  China,  said  iihSd 

rS?l-m*d<Lvery  dear  that 
China  would  not  be  a reftiS 
for  criminals. AP. 


There  has  newer  been  anything  remotely  likeT 

of  presidential  elections,  in  1996 
the  Clinton  campaign  and,  at  the  presidents  ’ 
behest,  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
spent  upwards  of  $85  million  on  ads. 

Behind  the  Oval  Office  by  Dick  Morris 
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in  a Moscow  park 


David  Hearst  visits  the  garden  suburb  favoured  by  generations  of  Russian  rulers  and  finds  that  not  every  prospect  pleases 


city  bosses  win 
BO  to  some  length  to 
find  a room  with  a 
view.  The  . tech- 
nique is  weU  tded 
and  simple.  They  go  to  a 
block  of  .fiats  with  a view, 
and  then  bnild  a luxury 
block  of  flats  right  in  front 
ofit. 

In  this  case  the  view  is  a 
250-year-old  park  as  fam- 
ous in  Moscow  as  Hyde 
Park  is  in  London.  It  is 
called  the  Nyeskuchni  Gar- 
dens — which,  means  “not 
boring”  — and  successive 
generations  of  rulers  most 
have  found  it  such,  for 
has  built  its  homes  there. 

The.  list  of  d espaliers  is 
long  and  venerable,  from 
Prince  Golitsin  to  the  Orlov 
counts  and  Stalin,  who 
built  the  large  blocks  of 
flats  along  the  old  Kaluga 
highway.  But  even  Stalin 
kept  off  the  woods  them- 
selves. Then  came  the 
soviet  prime  minister 
Alexei  Kozygto,  the  prae- 
Sidium  of  the  Academy  of 


Science,  and  last  but  not 
least,  the  Gorbachevs. 

The  gardens  are  pro- 
tected as  a historic  nunm- 
ment;  or  at  least  the  resi- 
dents' of  22  Leninskl 
Prospekt  thought  they 
were,  until  one  day  some- 
one sent  the  bulldozers 
round  the  back  of  their 
block,  levelled  the  chil- 
dren’s playground  . a 
tennis  court,  and  felled 
more  than  300  trees. 

They  erected  a 10ft  con- 
crete fence  around  the  plot 
and  put  up  a notice--  “The 
planting  of  trees  and  gar- 
dens In  Nyeeknchni  Gar- 
dens. The  reconstruction  of 
greenhouses  and  the  build- 
ing of  residential  homes, 
whose  address  will  be  Len- 
inski  Prospekt  20  to  24-” 

- The  residents  of  number 
22  found  this  a bit  hard  to 
take.  Unusually,  they  have 
taken  to  direct  action, 
undermining  the  concrete 
fence'  and  regularly  invad- 
ing the  building  site. 

With  the  baton  of  the 


local  militiaman  swinging 
in  the  background,  Yeka- 
terina Samoylenko  said: 
“This  is  Moscow’s  thin 
green  belt,  and  it  is  very 
dear  to  us.  We  are  not  only 
flglrHwgfnr  our  fiats,' which 
may  be  damaged,  but  also 
for  foe  lovely  park. 

“The  construction  goes 
under  the  cover  of  recon- 
struction of  the  Nyes- 

kuchni  Gardens.  We  hare  a 
teirm  for  this:  reconstruc- 
tion a la  Resin.  It  means 
destruction.” 

Yuri  Resin  is  deputy  head 
of  the  Moscow  government, 
a man  with,  the  power  of 
patronage  over  all  building 
in  the  city. 

A huge  hole  for  an  under- 
ground car  park  has  ap- 
peared 30ft  from  foe  exist- 

ing  block,  and  the  residents 
of  number  22  are  afraid  it 

Will  TTndarmit'p  thrir  foun- 
dations; The  building  regu- 
lations-say  no  new  block 
can  be  butt  closer  than  a 
distance  equivalent  to  foe 
height  of  the  existing  block. 

But  historic  monuments 
and  building  regulations 
are  putty  in  foe  hands  of 
Moscow’s  new  builders. 

The  official  in  charge  is 
Nina  Kitayeva,  head  of  foe 
charmingly  named  depart- 
ment of  the  perspectives 
and  development  of  the 
city. 

The  first  thing  Mrs  E3- 
tayeva  wanted  to  know  was 
why  the  Guardian  had 
spoken . to  the  residents. 
“Why  aren't  you  speaking 
to  foe  competent  organs?” 

n • _ - „ 

Communist  IMP  beams  move  to  aet  Yeltsin  declared  unfit 

THE  Russian  parliament 

1 was  put  on  the  path  yes- 
terday of  frying  to  force  Boris 
Yeltsin  out  of  foe  presidency 
by  a medical  commission  dec- 
laration foat  he  is  unfit  for 
office,  writes  Daoid  HearsL 

It  -prompted  a hurried 
hwiWh  bulletin  on  Mr  Yeltsin, 
who  is  in  hospital  with  pneu- 
monia. saying  he  had  im- 
proved considerably  and  was 
only  wheezing  sporadically. 

The  process  was  begun  by 
an  influential  Communist 

deputy.  Viktor  Ilyukhin, 
chairman  of  foe  Duma's  secu- 
rity committee. 

Although  foe  constitution 
says  foat  a president  who  is 
unable  to  fulfil  his  duties 
should  resign,  there  is  no 
legal  mpffhanitm  for  bringing 
this  about.  Mr  Ilyukhin's 

committee  called  on  the 
Duma  to  declare  the  “prema- 
ture cessation  of  Yeltsin's 
powers  due  to  his  consistent 
incapacity,  through  the  state 
of  his  health,  to  carry  out  his 

duties  as  president  of  the  Rus- 
sian Federation”. 

The  motion  will  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Duma's  legal  de- 
partment before  going  to  foe 
parties  in  parliament. 

Politically  it  should  work  in 
favour  of  the  prime  minister, 
Viktor  Chernomyrdin,  who 
would  automatically  take 
over  as  bead  of  state  should 
Mr  Yeltsin  resign.  But  so  un- 
certain is  the  outcome  of  the 
various  d»a1c  anrl  pacts  fo» 
leading  contenders  for  the 

post  would  make,  that  none 
was  prepared  to  support  the 
motion  openly  yesterday.  Nor 
were  they  keen  to  see  it  fall. 

According  to  his  doctors, 
Mr  Yeltsin  should  have  left 
hospital  on  Monday  for  three 
weeks’  recuperation. 

Attention  will  now  focus  on 
whether  he  fulfils  next 
month’s  schedule  of  interna- 
tional visits,  farf  tiding  trips  to 
foe  Netherlands  and  Germany. 

Iwdiir  eownwnt,  p»g«  8 

On  Soviet  days,  “compe- 
tent organs”  was  a euphe- 
mism for  the  KGB.) 

But  we  Mere  speaking  to  a 
competent  organ,  to  Mrs 
Kitayeva  herself.  What  did 
she  think? 

Her  voice  boomed  down 
the  telephone  Une.  “Some- 
body is  trying  to  frighten 
the  inhabitants.  In  reality 
the  new  blocks  will  be 
built,  the  whole  territory 

will  be  landscaped  and  it 
will  look  like  a fairytale.” 

Mrs  Kitayeva  continued: 
“Have  you  seen  what  it 
looks  like  now?  It  looks  like 
a stable,  a place  fit  for  wild 
dogs  and  tramps.  Why  is 
everyone  silent  about  this?” 

' The  law  is  confused.  The 
Moscow  government  says 
that  as  the  park  is  classed 
as  a historic  monument  of 
city  as  opposed  to  regional 
or  federal  importance  it  is 
for  it  to  decide  where  It  be- 
gins and  ends.  The  resi- 
dents say  the  boundaries 
can  be  changed  only  by  a 
federal  ruling.  The  case  has 


been  referred  to  the  arbi- 
tration court  and  work 
should  have  halted.  But  it 
goes  on. 

Anatoli  Voronin,  another 
“competent  organ”  cited  by 
Mrs  KHayeva,  is  bead  of  the 
city  government’s  indepen- 
dent building  experts.  He 
Kdd;  “There  Is  a contradic- 
tion in  the  law,  and  per- 
haps it  would  have  been 
better  if  the  builders  had 
started  the  landscaping 
first,  before  building  their 
blocks  of  flats.  People  are 
bolder  than  they  were  be- 
fore, and  it  is  natural  that 
they  want  to  defend  their 
rights.” 

Who  will  win?  The  pro- 
testers have  left  the  site, 
but  promise  to  be  back.  Vla- 
dislav Samoylenko,  Yeka- 
terina’s husband  and  co- 
chairman  of  the  Committee 
to  Save  the  Nyeskuchnl 
Gardens,  said:  “Yon  know, 
in  Stalin’s  times  there  were 
no  protests.  But  then  again, 
in  Stalin’s  times,  they  had 
better  architects.” 


Paris  warns 
Bonn  on  EU 
bank  pledge 


Ian  Traynor  In  Bonn 


THE  simmering  con- 
flict between  France 
and  Germany  about 
the  role  and  powers  of 
the  planned  European  central 
bank  in  Frankfurt  grew  more 
heated  yesterday  after  a 
senior  French  official  Claimed 
Bonn  was  reconsidering  a 
secret  pledge  to  make  a 
Frenchman  Its  first  head. 

Paul  MarcheQl  of  France's 
central  bank  council 
Bonn  and  Paris  had  reached 
an  unwritten  agreement: 
France  assented  to  the  bank 
being  sited  in  Frankfort  in 
return  for  a German  commit- 
giftnt  to  appoint  a ' French 
hank-chief 

He  came  close  to  accusing 
Bonn  of  reneging  on  the  deaL 
Meanwhile,  with  the  trou- 
bled European  single  cur- 


‘Dublin  was  a win 
for  the  French.  The 
Germans  are  in  a 
difficult  position* 


rency  due  to  be  decided  early 
next  year,  the  Influential  for- 
mer Bundesbank  chief;  Kail 
Otto  P6hl,  warned  that  the 
project  could  fall  or  be  de- 
layed. He  forecast  turbulence 
on  the  foreign  exchange  mar- 
kets if  the  German,  govern- 
ment did  not  resist  French  at- 
tempts to  win  political 
controls  on  the  bank. 

Germany  and  France 
last  month  on  the 
bank’s  powers  and  the  "stabil- 
ity pact*’  that  will  govern  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  after  the 
euro's  launch  in  1999. 

A compromise  deal  at  the 
European  Union's  Dublin 
summit  defused  the  row.  But 
the  latest  broadsides  strongly 
suggest  that  the  deep  differ- 
ences between  Bonn  and 
Paris  are  not  resolved. 

Wim  Duisenberg,  the  Dutch 
central  bank  chief,  is  tipped 
to  become  the  first  head  of  the 
new  bank  and  enjoys  Bundes- 
bank and  German  govern- 
ment support  France  opposes 
his  appointment. 


Bonn  sources  say  it  was  as- 
sinned  that  France’s  opposi- 
tion was  prompted  by  Presi- 
dent Jacques  Chirac's 
determination  to  the 

Dutch  tightwi  their  drugs 
policies. 

Mr  Marchelli's  remarks, 
however,  suggest  Paris  is  de- 
termined to  secure  the  post 
for  itself. 

Mr  MarchnQl  told  the  Inves- 
tor finanM  magazine:  *Td 
to  recall,  that  when  setting 
Frankfort  as  the  seat  of  the 
European  central  hank,  the 
German  side  gave  a non-writ 
ten  pledge  that  the  first  EGB 
president  would  be  a French- 
man. I hope  this  is  remem- 
bered at  the  right  moment.'' 

Mr  P6bl,  the  prevlowftkeafi 
of  the  Bundesbank  who  had  to 
step  down  because  of  his  op- 
position to  Chancellor  Hel- 
mut Kohl's  panGerman  mon- 
etary union  in  1990,-foeUed 
the  tensions. 

He  titled  on  the  govern 
ment  to  fight  French  attempts 
to  dilute  the  fixture  bank's  in- 
dependence, claiming  that 
their  manoeuvres  could  delay 
or  threaten  the  launch  of  foe 
single  currency. 

The  ECB’s  independence, 
mirroring  that  of  the  Bundes- 
bank, is  a precondition  of 
German  participation  in  the 
single  currency.  France,  how- 
ever, believes  that  unelected 
bankers  must  be  subject  to  po- 
litical control  when  they  de- 
cide monetary  policy  for 
much  ofEurope. 

Beam  is  dismayed  that  Pres- 
ident Chirac  has  appointed 
two  political  aides  to  the 
French  central  bank  council. 
Mr  Marchelli  has  com- 
pounded German  alarm  by 
stating  that  French  represen- 
tatives in  Frankftixt  should  he 
directed  politically  from 
Paris.  , 

The  German  finance  minis- 
ter, Theo  Waigel,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  stability  pact,  has 
tried  to  portray  foe  Dublin 
summit  deal  as  a victory  for 
Bonn,  but  the  Bundesbank  is 
worried  he  has  given  away 
too  much. 

A senior  European  banker, 
who  is  not  German  or  French, 
said:  “Dublin  was  a victory 
for  the  French.  The  Gomans 
have . . . got  themselves  into  a 
very  difficult  position." 


Job-fixing  by  Socialists  and 
Christian  Democrats  underfire 


John  Palmer  In  Brussels 


MEMBERS  of  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  yester- 
day warned  Socialist  and 
Christian  Democrat  leaders 
that  the  days  of  cosy  deals 

and  of  rotating  key  Jobs  in  the 

Strasbourg  assembly  among 
themselves  may  he 
numbered.  , 

A Spanish  Christian  Demo- 
cratMaria ! Cd-Rob^ 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Parliament  — with  support 
from  the  Socialists — but  only 
after  a protest  candidatefrom 
the  leftwing  Radical  Alliance 
won  unexpectedly  large 
bftclcing- 

Since  the  first  direct  ejec- 
tions to  the  European 
ment  in  1979.  the  Socialists 
and  Christian  Democrats  — 
the  two  largest  groups  in 
Strasbourg  — have  taken 
turns  to  hold,  the  assembly 
presidency.  Although  foe  Job 
has  limited  powers,  it  has  Be- 
come more  influential.  _ 

Mr  Gn-Robles,  a hamster 
aged  61,  emerged  as  tne 
favourite  candidate  to  suc- 
ceed the  German  Social  Dem- 
ocrat. Klaus  Haensch, 
himself  had  been  elected  with 


Christian  Democrat  backing, 
after  convoluted  backroom 
dealing. 

Mr  Gfl-RoWes  won  338  votes 
to- 177  votes  for  the  French 
radical,  Catherine  Lalumtere. 
a former  secretary-general  of 
the  Council  of  Europe.  • 

Her  support  included  MEPs 
from  the  Radical,  Green,  lib- 
eral. Communist  and  inde- 
pendent leftwing  groups,  in 
Strasbourg  as  well  as  some 
rightwingers  and  a number  of 
dissident  Labour  and  other 
Socialist  members. 

“My  support  goes  well 

beyond  the  ranks  of  my  group 

because  this  election  is  a 
violation  of  the  spirit  of 
democracy,"  Ms  Lahimiere 
told  MEPs.  • ' _ 

The  Header  of  the  Parly  of 
European  Socialists,  Pauline 
Green  — a Labour  MEP  — 
was  unrepentant  "We  take  a 
responsible  attitude  to  the 
election  of  the  president  as  we 
would  do  with  elections  in 
our  national  parliaments,” 
she  said.  " 

It  will  fell  to  MT  GH-Robtes 
to  lead  the  European  Parlia- 
ment through  the  final  stages 
of  the  negotiations  for  anew 
EU  treaty  and  the  next  Euro- 
pean ejections  in  JUne  1999. 


Turkey’s  chief  of  staff  General  Ismail  Hakki  Karadayi,  visits  a cemetery  in  Turkish-controHed  northern  Cypres — where  soldiers  who  died  during  his  country’s  1974  invasion  of 
the  island  are  buried— as  the  PS  worked  to  defuse  tension  caused  by  a Greek  Cypriot  deal  to  bny  Russian  anti-aircraft  missiles  Inside  Europe,  page  12  photograph;  fa-tih  sarjbas 


Mandela  spurns 
US  ‘bullying’ 


DanrM  Beresforri 

la  Johannesburg 


■^RESIDENT  Nelson 
l^Manrieia’s  office  issued 
■ an  angry  attack  on 
Washington  yesterday  over 
United  States  criticism  of  a 
proposed  South  African  arms 
deal  with  Syria. 

Mr  Mandela’s  spokesman. 
Parks  Mankahlana,  described 
the  Americans  as  '“bullies" 
and  their  behaviour  as  “in- 
sulting" after  threats  from 
the  fiiintnn  administration  to 
suspend  aid  to  South  Africa  if 
foe  deal  goes  through. 

The  US  state  department  is 
opposed  to  the  proposed 
3 billion  rand  (gag  million) 
ffpte  of  military  equipment, 
which  would  todude  laser 

targeting  systems  fix:  use  in 
Syria’s  main  battle  tanks. 

US  officials  claim  the  sale 
would  fell  foul  of  US  legisla- 
tion that  provides  for  puni- 
tive measures  against 
countries  selling  weapons  to 
Syria,  which  It  lists  as  a 
'state  sponsor  of  terrorism". 

Mr  Mankahlana,  who 
claimed  foe  US  was  trying  to 
"hold  a gun  to  our  head  and 
ten  us  what  to  do",  said  the 
Mandela  government  objected 
to  US  handling  of  foe  situa- 
tion. “We  detest  this  kind  of 
behaviour,"  he  added.  It  is 
not  the  right  way  of  dealing 
with  us.” 

Hie  tow  comes  at  a time  of 
growing  tension  between 
Washington  and  Pretoria 
over  South  Africa's  friendly 
attitude  towards  countries 
such  as  Cuba,- Libya  and  Iran, 
which  all  supported  the  Afri- 
can National  Congress  during 
the  liberation  war. 

Foreign  policy  rifts  be- 
tween South  Africa  and  foe 
US.  have  until  now  been 
papered  over  because  of  Pres- 
ident Bill  Clint  mi's  desire  to 


remain  an  good  terms  with 
Mr  Mandela,  who  is  hugely 
popular  in  the  US. 

Despite  yesterday’s  attack 
from  his  office,  Mr  Mandela's 
rale  in  decisionmaking  on 
foe  Syrian  arms  deal  appears 
to  have  been  peripheral.  He  is 
gradually  handing  over 
power  to  his  heir  apparent, 
Thabo  Mheki.  and  now  rarely 
attends  cabinet  meetings. 

The  decision  was  taken,  in 
principle,  by  the  cabinet  last 
month  on  a recommendation 
from  foe  national  conven- 
tional arms  control  commit- 
tee. But  it  is  subject  to  foe 
final  approval  of  Mr  MbekL 


Jesus  statue 
will  beam  the 
message  from 
head  office 


WoMberg  In  Jerusalem 


We  detest  this 
land  of  behaviour; 
ifsnotthe  right 
way  to  deal  with  us* 


who  was  away  in  India  when 
the  cabinet  made  Its  decision, 

Mr  Mbeki’s  office  said  the 
Implications  of  the  Syrian 
deal  were  still  being  studied, 
and  a final  dpririnn  would  be 
taken  next  Wednesday. 

The  a/tHng  Tgrnoii  amhassa- 
dor.to  South  Africa,  Victor 
Hariri,  warned  the  deal  could 
upset  foe  halance  of  power  in 
the  Middle  East  “It  comes  at 
a very  delicate  time  for  the 
peace  process  and  a very 
hopeful  time,  since  I believe 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Hebron  agree- 
ment,” he  said. 

South  Africa’s  opposition 
National  Parly  claimed  the 
deal  wouldmake  a “joke"  of 
the-  country's  intotriatinnal 
relations.  The  liberal  Demo- 
cratic Party  said  it  was  in 
conflict  with  the  govern- 
ment’s own  guidelines'  on 
arms  sales. 


A SPANISH-BORN  Israeli 
architect, . David  De 
Mayo,  has  won  a design 
competition  for  what  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  tallest 
statue  of  Jesus  in  the  world 
when  it  Is  completed  in 
2000. 

The  abstract  work  com- 
missioned by  a Sicilian  col- 
ony for  autistic  children 
will  consist  of  three  tita- 
nium columns,  represent- 
ing the  trinity,  supporting 
a 33ft  transparent  globe, 
symbolising  Jesus’s  head 
and  serving,  as  an  observa- 
tion deck  and  television 
transmitter  for  religions 

programmes. 

The  unorthodox  Jesus 

will  stand  more  than  twice 
the  height  of  the  Jesus 
statue  In  Rio  De  Janeiro 
and  will  Just  top  the  Statue 
ofLiberty  in  New  York. 

The  £8.8  million  project 
was  commissioned  by 
Father  Luigi  Ferlauto,  a 
Sicilian  priest  who  has  run 
the  children’s  colony  in  foe 
village  of  Trofcna  for  30 
years. 

Mr  De  Mayo,  whose  de- 
sign was  chosen  over  those 
of  eight  other  architects, 
said  landscaping  work  had 
already  begun  and  con- 
struction of  the  statue  itself 
wonld  begin  early  next 
year. 

“I  chose  to  make  it  out  of 
titanium  in  order  to  give  it 
a symbolic  nature,  a sym- 
bol of  eternity,”  said  Mr  De 
Mayo,  aged  84,  a Jew,  and 
best  known  for  the  HaKma 
Theatre  In  Tel  Aviv. 

“If  the  Christian  commu- 
nity wants  to  go  to  young 
people,  they  mnst  show 
modem  things  ...  I tried 
not  to  involve  my  own  opin- 
ions.” — AP, 


Pope  raises  slakes  in 
stand-off  with  China 


John  Hooper  In  Rome 


YSTERY  last  night 
surrounded  what  ap- 
peared to  be  an  at- 
tempt by  the  Vatican  to  raise 
the  stakes  in  its  long-running 
game  of  poker  with  the  Chi- 
nese authorities. 

Less  than  24  hours  after 
warning  Beijing  to  respect 
the  rights  of  Hong  Kong’s 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Pope 
yesterday  welcomed  the 
highest-ranking  Taiwanese 
representative  ever  to  visit 
the  Vatican. 

Vice-President  Lien  Chan 
emerged  from  a 35-minute  au- 
dience to  announce  that  he 
had  Invited  foe  pontiff  to  Tai- 
wan, which  China  regards  as 
a rebel  province.  “1  most  say 
that  on  foe  subjects  we  dis- 
cussed there  was  agreement,” 
Mr  Lien  said. 

In  his  annual  “state  of  the 
world"  address  on  Monday, 
the  Pope  said  the  Holy  See 
would  be  watching  events  in 
Hong  Kong  after  foe  hand- 
over in  July.  He  said  he  was 
trusting  the  Chinese  to  show 
“respect  for  differences,  for 
the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
human  being  ?nd  for  the  rule 
oflaw”. 

The  timing  and  status  of 
yesterday’s  encounter  would 
seem  to  constitute  a calcu- 
lated rebuff  to  Beijing  and  an 
unexpected  change  of  direc- 
tion. The  Holy  See  is  the  only 
European  state  to  maintain 
diplomatic  links  with  Taipei, 
and  the  Chinese  authorities 
have  long  insisted  that  if  the 
Vatican  wants  better  rela- 
tions, it  must  first  cut  ties 
with  Taiwan. 

But  foe  Church’s,  hierarchy 
would  dearly  love  to  open  a 
delegation  in  Beijing  and 
thereby  gain  direct  access  to 
China's  unknown  number  of 
secretly  practising  Catholics. 


Until  this  week,  Everything 
suggested  foat  foe  secretariat 
of  state  — the  Holy  See’s  for- 
eign ministry  — was  doing 
what  it  could  to  mollify  foe 
Chinnse  authorities. 

The  Vatican  has  a policy  of 
never  breaking  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  countries  that 
have  a Catholic  community. 
The  Church  in  Taiwan  has 
some  300,000  members,  hut  it 
has  reduced  its  linica  to  a 
“care  and  maintenance”  basis 
— the  Apostolic  Nunciature 
in  Taipei  being  rim  by  a tem- 
porary charge  d’affaires. 

This  is  a far  cry  from  invit-  .| 
tag  foe  Taiwanese  vice-presi- 
dent to  the  Vatican.  Neverthe- 
less. there  were  indications 
that  China  and  the  Holy  See 
were  ready  to  play  down  foe 
significance  of  Mr  Lien’s 
visit 

China  responded  to  the 
Pope's  remarks  with  a rou- 
tine reassertion  of  its  claim  to 
the  right  to  appoint  bishops  . 
The  Vatican’s  spokesman. 
Joaquin  Navarro  Vails, 
greeted  Mr  Lien’s  invitation 
to  foe  Pope  with  an  almost 
discourteous  “no  comment". 

The  approaching  return  of 


Hong  Kong  has  made  rela- 
tions especially  sensitive. 

One  of  the  many  reasons 
why  China’s  leaders  view  foe 
colony  with  some  misgiving 
is  because  of  its  historical 
role  as  a base  for  missionary 
activity. 

Among  the  250,000  Roman 
Catholics  in  Hong  Kong  are  a 
number  of  prominent  public 
figures,  including  a vocal 
critic  of  Beijing,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  leader.  Martin 
Lee. 

China’s  Basic  Law  for  foe 
territory  guarantees  religious 
freedom.  But  one  Church 
source  said:  “We’ve  seen 
China  reinterpret  foe  Basic 
Law  to  suit  itself.  This  does 
not  bode  well  for  freedom.” 

Within  China,  Catholics 
who  want  to  worship  openly 
have  to  belong  to  a state- 
controlled  Catholic  Patriotic 
Association.  The  authorities 
do  not  allow  them  to  recog- 
nise foe  Pope’s  authority,  and 
those  who  do  so  must  worship 
in  secret. 

Priests  of  this  semi-hidden 
Church  — believed  to  be  sev- 
eral-million-strong — are  fre- 
quently jailed. 


fl 
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Perpetual  election  fever 

There's  no  alternative:  we’ll  have  to  live  with  it 


ANOTHER  might-have-been  is  pasted 
into  the  thick  scrapbook  of  the  1992-97 
parliament  The  Finance  Bin  survived 
intact  at  Westminster  last  night,  and 
with  it  the  Government  itself  survives 
once  again,  intent  on  lasting  to  the  final 
weeks  of  its  five-year  term  if  necessary. 
There  will  be  no  early  election  for  the 
moment,  unless  John  Major  chooses. 
Last  night’s  Commons  vote  was  proof, 
among  other  things,  that  governing 
without  a majority  is  much  easier  in 
practice  than  it  appears  in  theory. 

Yet  election  day  fever  continues  at 
unabated  speed  for  all  that  Every 
morning  brings  fresh  speculation  about 
the  Prime  Minister’s  plans.  Does  the 
rescheduling  of  the  Tories’  Welsh  con- 
ference to  mid-February  presage  a 
March  20  election?  What  is  the  electoral 
calculation  of  Mr  Major’s  trip  to  the 
subcontinent  and  of  his  appearance  at 
an  Asian  rally  next  Saturday?  Will  the 
Government  really  move  the  writ  for 
the  Wirral  South  byelection,  or  was 
that  all  a bluff?  Vast  numbers  of 
column-inches  are  expended  on  such 
questions. 

On  one  level,  the  questions  matter 
Intensely.  Yet  they  matter  more  for 
what  they  portend  than  for  any  inher- 
ent reason.  They  are  scraps  of  advance 
evidence  which  hint  at  genuinely  im- 
portant events  which  await  beyond  the 
horizon.  In  the  coming  election  this 
country  must  decide  whether  the 
greedy  and  self-absorbed  society  which 
the  Conservatives  have  created  since 
1979  is  to  continue  or  be  changed.  That 
is  a watershed  choice,  however  imper- 
fectly it  may  be  offered  as  a result  of 
Labour’s  uptight  and  media-obsessed 
strategy.  When  the  moment  comes, 
though,  it  will  be  the  most  important 
general  election  since  1979.  i 

Yet  for  now  they  are  only  scraps,  and 
such  scraps  do  not  satisfy  the  appetite. 
Naturally,  since  the  political  world  is  in 
the  grip  of  election-mania,  it  seizes  on 


every  tiny  morseL  This  will  continue 
unremittingly  until  Mr  Major  makeq 


bis  decision,  which  may  mean  that  we 
have  another  12  weeks  of  it  to  endure. 
Another  12  weeks  of  largely  meaning- 
less relaunches  of  relaunches.  Another 
12  weeks  of  spin-doctored  disinforma- 
tion about  knife-edge  parliamentary 
votes  which  • invariably  turn  out  to  be 
dull  and  blunt  Another  12  weeks  of 
will-he-won’t  he. 

This  four-month  election  campaign 
was  predictable,  but  it  is  still  vastly 
frustrating.  It  reduces  the  parliamen- 
tary process  and  the  general  quality  of 
public  debate  to  unusually  sustained 
levels  of  triviality.  The  1997  election  has 
cast  an  unnaturally  long  shadow  over 
the  politics  of  the  preceding  period.  For 
all  kinds  of  reasons,  it  is  urgently  in  the 
public  interest  for  the  country  to  move 
on  to  a new  phase  of  its  political  life. 

In  the  short-term  Britain  is  paying 
the  price  for  the  feet  that  public  confi- 
dence in  the  Major  government  col- 
lapsed unusually  early  in  the  parlia- 
mentary cycle,  following  the  EKM 
crisis  in  autumn  1992.  Four  and  a half 
years  later,  it  is  tempting  to  suppose 
that  some  of  this  drift  might  be  avoided 
if  we  gave  the  prime  minister  of  the  day 
less  control  over  the  election  date.  Yet 
shorter  fixed-term  parliaments,  how- 
ever attractive  they  might  be  in  princi- 
ple, would  not  have  much  effect  on  the 
culture  of  modern  campaigning. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  also 
experiencing  a longer-term  political 
change.  As  Dick  Morris  told  Bln  .Clin- 
ton in  1994,  the  next  campaign  begins 
the  moment  that  the  last  one  >>ag  girted 
By  the  same  token,  Britain’s  2001  elec- 
tion campaign  will  start  as  soon  as  the 
votes  have  been  counted  in  1997.  We 
can’t  avoid  living  in  the  era  of  the 
permanent  campaign  But  we  can  and 
must  do  more  to  prevent  the  party 
image-makers  and  media-strategists 
setting  the  limits  of  it  so  narrowly. 


Playing  the  Belarus  card 

A sick  Yeltsin  can  still  make  a forceful  point  about  Nato 


THE  RUSSIAN  State  Duma  (parlia- 
ment) may  have  no  chance  of  forcing 
Boris  Yeltsin  out  of  office:  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  are  hazy.  Alexander 
Lebed  will  not  succeed  with  his  appeal 
to  the  president  to  step  down:  his  own 
ambitions  are  too  apparent  Only  Boris, 
it  is  generally  conceded,  can  get  rid  of 
Boris:  it  may  yet  come  to  that  Western 
governments  are  saying  nothing,  as  if 
merely  to  speculate  about  Mr  Yeltsin’s 
state  of  health  would  make  it  worse. 
But  in  spite  of  a platoon  of  cheerful 
doctors,  Mr  Yeltsin  looks  ill,  sounds  ill, 
and  — even  before  his  current  bout  of 
“pneumonia”  — appeared  unlikely  to 
fulfil  their  forecasts  of  a swift  recovery 
from  his  multiple  heart  bypass  opera- 
tion. Alas,  poor  Boris  or,  more  accu- 
rately, poor  Russia. 

Yet  Mr  Yeltsin  and  those  around  him 
still  have  the  advantage  of  incumbency. 
Already  this  week  they  have  used  it  to 
good  effect,  putting  Mr  Lebed  and  the 
communist  leader  Gennady  Zyuganov 
on  the  defensive  by  playing  “the  Belar- 
ussian card.”  The  two  neighbours 
signed  a union  treaty  last  April.  Then 
Mr  Yeltsin’s  purpose  was  to  display 
himself  as  a unifying  force,  reviving 
fond  memories  of  the  Soviet  past,  on  the 
eve  of  the  presidential  election.  The 
idea  of  integration  was  dropped  after  he 
won  the  election.  It  has  now  been 
revived  in  a letter  to  Belarussian  presi- 
dent Alexander  Lukashenko  proposing 
binational  cooperation  and  (rather 
vaguely)  some  sort  of  referendum  on 
unification  in  both  countries. 


The  new  move  is  being  presented  as  a 
counter  to  Nato’s  plans  for  expansion 
eastwards.  A Russo-Belarus  union,  it  is 
argued,  would  push  Moscow’s  borders 
right  up  to  Poland,  sending  a clear 
signal  as  Nato  prepares  to  extend  its 
guarantees  up  to  the  same  border  from, 
the  West  The  idea  is  being  credited  to 
deputy  prime  minister  Sergei  Shakhrai, 
a fervent  nationalist  close  to  Mr  Yelt- 
sin, who  has  explicitly  presented  unifi- 
cation with  Belarus  as  “the  most 
effective  answer  to  Nato’s  expansion.” 
The  terms  of  Mr  Yeltsin’s  letter  are 
more  cautious,  warning  that  the  two 
nations  need  to  develop  joint  adminis- 
trative bodies  before  any  referendum 
takes  place.  There  will  be  fears  that  Mr 
Lukashenko,  given  a chance,  could  seek 
to  become  toe  tail  that  wags  the  dog, 
while  his  despotic  behaviour  and  eccen- 
tric views  do  not  make  an  easy  partner. 
Mr  Yeltsin’s  supporters  may  hesitate  to 
take  on  the  burden  of  Belarus’s  econo- 
my which  is  contracting  at  10  per  cent  a 
year. 

Yet  many  Russians  would  undoubt- 
edly welcome  a move  to  restore  at  least 
a shadow  of  the  old  Soviet  majesty:  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union  was  controver- 
sial at  the  time,  and  took  place  as  a 
stampede  rather  than  a considered  pol- 
icy. And  for  some  time  there  was  an 
attempt  to  preserve  a nucleus  of  the 
Union  including  Belarus.  There  is  no 
particular  reason  to  regard  the  new 
proposal  with  ahum,  except  as  a symbol 
of  the  deep  disquiet  aroused  in  Moscow 
by  Nato’s  own  plans. 


Homework  is  good  for  you 

It’s  more  vital  than  social  class  in  determining  success 


TEACHING  unions  found  themselves 
in  toe  unusual  position  of  backing  the 
Government  against  Labour  yesterday 
because  of  the  Opposition’s  readiness  to 
set  minimum  periods  of  homework  in 
official  guidelines?  Should  parents  fol- 
low suit?  Of  course  not  Just  look  at  the 
research.  Yesterday’s  study  from  Prof 
Michael  Barber  of  London  University 
confirms  earlier  American  research  of 
a virtuous  circle:  the  best  results  are 
achieved  by  schools  which  are  most 
systematic  about  setting  homework. 
Earlier  research  by  the  National  Foun- 
dation for  Educational  Research  has 
already  revealed  that  43  per  cent  of 
final  year  primary  schools  are  never 
given  homework  and  64  per  cent  of 
secondary  school  pupils  are  doing  less 
than  one  and  a half  hours  a night. 
There  is  no  government  guidance  at 
present  yet  American  research  shows 
that  properly  graded  homeworkis  three 
times  more  important  than  social  class 


in  determining  a pupil’s  level  of 
achievement  Homework  is  not  just  a 
middle  class  issue  but  of  vital  concern 
to  all  parents  with  ambitions  for  their 
children.  Ministerial  complacency  is 
never  going  to  allow  them  to  achieve 
their  purported  goal  for  the  year  2000: 
85  per  cent  of  19-year-olds  achieving 
five  GCSE  grades  at  A to  0 (or  foeir 
vocational  equivalents).  It  fells  far 
short  at  present  — by  25  per  cent  Of 
course  much  more  is  needed  than 
Labour’s  guidelines  — including  a 
national  network  of  homework  centres 
for  disadvantaged  children  — but  cur- 
rent ministerial  attitudes  smack  more 
of  having  been  preempted  by  the  Oppo- 
sition rather  being  generated  by  genu- 
ine laisser  faire  principles.  Until  now, 
ministers  could  not  have  been  more 
prescriptive.  Teachers  may  he  unhappy 
but  parents  will  welcome  more  guid- 
ance on  how  long  their  tfoiiHren  should 
spend  on  school  work  at  home. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Why  police  like  the  Bill 


CHIEF  constables  are  be- 
coming increasingly 
concerned  about  the  un- 
balanced nature  of  the  current 
debate  on  the  intrusivesur- 
veillance  proposals  in  the 
Police  Bill  (Licence  to  bug  and 
burgle,  January  IS). 

The  police  service  has  been 
using  evidence  covertly  ob- 
tained since  1829.  dearly,  as 
technology  has  became  more 


advanced,  foe  methods  have 
changed.  The  tanh>  has  al- 
ways been  used  — we  have 
never  tried  to  hide  that  fact 
although  we  do  seek  to  protect 
the  way  in  which  it  is  carried 
OUt,  and  foe  detail  of  the 
equipment.  TnHoed,  tha  pn^ira 
service  itself  has  asked  for 
clarity  and  transparency  on 
this  issuer 

The  Police  Bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  new  tactics.  It  seek9  to 
put  «nn«ting  activity  an  a stat- 
utory basis  — a point  which 
foe  police  (and  others,  includ- 
ing Law  Lords)  believe  in- 
creases accountability.  The 
police  service  accepts  that  fur- 
ther judicial  oversight  is  ap- 
propriate. We  welcome  the 
proposal  far  a mrimilicjjqpw 
with  powers  to  scrutinise  dec- 
isions retrospectively.  We  be- 
lieve that  wihan^  account- 
ability for  our  actions  is 
necessary  but  that  it  should 
remain  within  foe  provisions 
currently  outlined  in  the  BdL 

It  is  rare  far  homes  to  be  the 
target  — vehicles,  equipment, 
storage  facilities  and  public 
places  are  far  more  likely  to 
be  targeted.  Use  of  the  tactic 
depends  on  how  and  where 
the  criminal  does  his  or  her 
business. 

Some  editors  and  others, 
who  really  should  know  better 


— inchvttwg  some  solicitors, 
barristers,  and  even  some 
members  of  foe  Bouse  of 
Lords  — have  suggested  that 
foe  poihee  will  seek  to  listen  to 
amimdaa  between  solic- 
itors and  clients,  it  would  be 
quite  unlawful  far  chief  con- 
stables to  authorise  such  ac- 
tivity on  those  grounds  alone. 

If  however,  it  were  to  he 
suspected  that  solicitors  were 
riternsgM'g  couMt  acts  such 
as  money-laundering  and 
jury-fixing,  they  would  not  be 
so  protected  — nor  should 
they  be.  If  solicitors  or  their 
premises  were  to  be  specif- 
ically exempted  from  surveil- 
lance, we  can  readily  gnag$ 
where  armed  robbers  codd  go 
to  pjun  foair  next  raid. 

Again,  a running  meeting 
by  peaceful  protestors  would 
be  safe  from  this  tactic  — it 
would  be  unlawful  for  a chief 

iiindahlg  tn  jnrfhnrjofl  mr.1i 

tivity  simply  on  those 
grounds.  H,  however,  there 
woe  to  be  suspicion  that  a 
riot  was  being  planned,  surely 
foe  public  would  expect  the 
police  to  have  an  pitaraqi 
These  emotive  red  herrings 
should  not  be  allowed  to 
reduce  police  effectiveness 
against  those  involved  in  org- 
anised crime. 

Chief  constables  have  a res- 
ponsibility to  Investigate 
crime.  They  ghnnid  have  the 
authority  to  do  so  md  should 
carry  the  accountability.  At 

present  dlirf  twturfahlas  can 
be,  and  are,  called  to  crown 
courts  to  justify  their  actions 
in  this  area.  Is  it  right  to  ask 
judges  to  do  this  instead?  To 
place  , the  Judiciary  in  direct 
oversight  of  a key  part  of 
police  operations  would  be 


fraught  with  constitutional 


Many  of  foe  cases  involving 
covet  activity  of  tins  nature 
are  fast-moving,  running  over 
several  days  or  weeks,  such 
as  kidnap,  extortion,  armed 
robbery  and  drug-dealing. 
Supervision  requires  a de- 
tailed knowledge  c£  each 
and  tastant  availability  24 
hours  a day.  every  day  of  the 
year.  That  is  part  of  foe  func- 
tion of  the  police.  The  -Bill 
gives  the  tactic  a welcome 
statutory  base,  and  increases 
accountability  by  bringing  in 
a commissioner  to  report  on 
the  activity  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister  and  Parliament 
If  the  arrangements  far 
these  legitimate  police  tactics 
are  changed  th«m  there  will 

ha  vary  dpiifirawt  damage  tn 

police  effectiveness  in  dealing 
with  serious  crime. 

Ray  White. 

President,  Association  of 
Chief  Police  Officers  (ACPO), 
Chief  Constable,  Pyffed  Powys. 
Sir  James  Sharpies. 

ACPO  Immediate  Past  president, 
Chief  Constable,  Merseyside. 
David  Blakey.  - 
ACPO  First  Vice-President, 
Chief  Constable,  West  Mercia. 
John  Newing. 

ACPO  Second  VlcoPresident, 
Chief  Constable,  Derbyshire: 
John  Hod  dtnott. 

ACPO  Past  President, 

Chief  Constable.  Hampshire. 
William  Taylor. 

Chairman,  ACPO  Crime 
Committee  and 
Commissioner,  City 
of  London  Police. 

ACPO  Secretariat, 

Wellington  House, 

Buckingham  Gale, 

London  SW1E  fiBB. 


Age  concern 

YOU  report  the  new  con- 
troller of  Radio  4,  James 
Boyle,  as  saying  that  "Noth- 
ing is  off  limits”  (BBC  plans 
radical  overhaul  of  Radio  4, 
January  3).  Clearly  so.  Pro- 
grammes for  younger  listen- 
ers fill  the  frequencies; 
stations  compete  to  play  foe 
latest  pop;  voice  programmes 
echo  to  the  peculiar,  mis- 
placed stresses  that  broad- 
casters believe  are  liked  by 
younger  people.  For  the  older 
person,  there  is  only  Radio  4. 

It  would  be  delightful  to 
hear  of  a controller  who 
wanted  to  increase  foe  appeal 
for  older  listeners.  Nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  young 
people  grow  older.  To  "draw 
in  the  next  generation  of  lis- 
teners”, Radio  4 would  do  best 
to  continue  to  distribute  its 
appeal  across  the  age-groups. 

Nor  are  disabled  or  blind  lis- 
teners holding  foe  BBC  hos- 
tage. Two  half-hoaxs  a week 
for  what  are  substantial  mi- 
norities are  hardly  that  Radio, 


surely,  is  for  toe  whole  popula- 
tion, which  is  maria  up  of 
many  minorities,  each  of 
which  deserves  to  have  its  in- 
terests served. 

Mr  Boyle  sounds  more  like 
an  authoritarian  whose  prior- 
ity is  building  a reputation  for 
innovation,  rather  than  a 
reasonable  person  with  a 
de^ee  of  respect  for  listeners 
whose  licence  foes  pay  his 
salary. 

Michael  Sterne. 

Lead  Member  for  Older  People, 
London  Boroqgfa  of  Bounstow- 
The  Civic  Centre, 

Hounslow  TW3  SDN. 


IT  seems  odd  that  Radio  4 
should  be  deemed  in  need  of 
a "younger  audience”.  Do 
media  moguls  live  in  a look- 
ing-glass world,  out  of  touch 
with  demographic  reality? 
There  has  never  been  a time 
when  the  young  were  so  few, 
or  the  old  so  many,  as  relative 
proportions  of  the  population. 
Philip  Jones. 

109  Mayoress.  Avenue. 

Maiden  SM4  4DF. 


We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  receipt  of  letters. 
We  may  edit  them:  shorter  ones 
are  more  likely  to  appear ' 


Poorly  researched:  Tony  Blair 
needs  to  do  his  homework 


"THAT  part  of  Tony  Blair’s 
I education  plans  involving 
homework  guidelines  (Blair’s 
class  action,  January  13)  will 
be  depressing  in  the  extreme 
for  those  parents  who  had  to 
endure  this  cruel  form  of 
aversion  therapy. 

With  two  sons  who  are 
graduates  of  London  Univer- 
sity tone  in  mathematics:  and 
the  other  physics),  I can  state 
with  twrfidgneft  that  home- 
work serves  no  useful,  pur- 
pose whatsoever  unless  there 
Is  an  enthusiasm  for,  and  an 
understanding  at,  the  subject. 

All  the  swatting  in  the 
world  will  result  in  only  the 
most  temporary  grasp  of;  and 
a lot  of  loathing  for,  any  bor- 
ing subject  If  In  later  life, 
there  is  a need  for  foe  odd  feet 
which  you  might  not  remem- 
ber being  stuffed  into  you 
during  that  miserable  period 
of  fact-injection,  there  Is  al- 
ways foe  reference  library. 
Lance  Phoenix.  * 

92  Leopold  Avenue, 
Birmingham  B20 1ET. 


NO  UNE  seems  to  be  asking 
what  children  would  have 
to  give  up  to  spend  more  time 
studying.  Research  has 
shown  that  two-thirds  of  chil- 
dren have  a part-time  job  be- 
fore they  readh  school-leaving 
age;  this  can  be  an  important 
learning  experience.  Many 
are  involved  in  orchestras, 
uniformed  organisations, 
sports,  youth  clubs  and 
church  activities.  Some  of  us 
also  like  to  spend  time  relax- 
ing with  our  children  in  the 
evenings. 

Ben  Whitney. 

47  Manor  Farm  Crescent. 
Stafford  ST17  9JN- 


\ A /HAT  about  all  those  chil- 
VVdren  who  do  not  have  the 
advantage  of  a cooperative, 
supervising  parent,  and  a 
warm,  quiet  room,  but  have 
to  struggle  against  the  TV, 
other  siblings,  or  a cold 
room? 

And  who  is  to  set  and  mark 
this  extra  work?  To  marie  30 
or  40  pieces  of  homework  can 
easily  take  two  hours,  adding 
at  least  10  hours  a week  to  the 
primary  teachers'  workload. 

Where  is  foe  money  com  ing 
from  to  pay  for  all  this?  Or  Is 
Mr  Blair  suggesting  it  should 
be  done  without  charge?  He 
needs  to  do  his  homework. 

A McKenna. 

32Parkside. 

Coventry  CV1 2NE. 

ADULTS  grumble  at  having 
to  choose  between  over- 
stress and  unemployment. 
Now  it  seems  politicians  want 
to  include  children,  too.  in 
this  dubious  culture.  Did 
these  people's  childhood  con- 
sist exclusively  of  school- 
work,  homework  and  bed  — 
the  regime  they  appear  to  be 
prescribing  for  today's  unfor- 
tunate kids?  Perhaps  it  did  — 
and  look  what  it’s  produced. 
Ruth  Brandon. 

81  High  Street, 

OIney,  Bucks  MK46  4EF. 

WERE  any  government 
willing  to  spend  suffi- 
cient money  on  education  — 
reducing  class  sizes  and  in- 
creasing both  teacher  num- 
bers and  the  efficiency  of 
schools  — there  would  be  no 
need  for  homework. 

Leo  Jasmin. 

SO  High  Street, 

War  boys,  Cambs. 


How  will  it  be  for  Scotland? 


The  black  vote  I Life’s  a risk  I Last  points 


YOUR  article  an  polificai 
disinterest  among  young 
black  Britons  (Most  young 
blacks  will  not  vote,  January 
9)  unfortunately  relied  on  in- 
accurate reports  of  Mori  data. 
Our  pools  of  804  black  adults 
for  BBC2’s  Black  Britain  pro- 
gramme last  June  found  only 
16  per  cent  of  blade  under-25s 
certain  they  would  vote  in  the 
next  general  election. 

The  Voice  newspaper 
turned  that  into  a banner 
handling  that  was,  at  best. 
mklpmUnp  and  — less  f.han- 
fahly — plain  wrong:  ‘‘Five  in 
six  wBl  snub  foe  general  dec* 
tion”.  You  interpreted  this  as 
“almost  nine  in  10  young 
blacks  ...  say  they  win  not 
vote”.  The  truth  is  less  dra- 
matic: 84  per  cent  are  not  cer- 
tain they  win  vote,  but  this 
includes  33  per  cent  who  are 
very  or  quite  likely  to  vote. 
Only  19  per  cent  are  certain 
they  will  not 
Simon  Braunholtz. 

Director,  MbrL 
32  Old  Queen  Street, 

London  SW1H  9HP. 


| ARE  Lawson’s  symp- 
lathetic  review  of  foe 
BBC  Disaster  programme 
(Last  night’s  TV,  January  10) 
denies  the  more  serious  point 
that  disasters  such  as  Piper 
Alpha  could  have  been 
prevented. 

Design,  Tnanagpmwrf,  pmpr- 
gency  procedures  and  cost 
factors,  all  items  of  the  Cullen 
Report  have  to  be  Identified 
and  reiterated  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  otherwise  will  be 
the  bereaved  in  the  next 
catastrophe. 

James  Lewis. 

101  High  Street, . 

Marshfield,  Wills  SN14  8LT. 

IN  order  to  engage  with  life 
we  must  take  risks  and, 
given  the  complex,  intercon- 
nected nature  of  those  risks 
In  these  high-pressure  days, 
perhaps  foe  surprise  is  that 
we  don’t  have  more  disasters. 
Tom  Horlick-Jones. 

Kirby  Laing  Lecturer  in.  Risk 

Management, 

University  of  Surrey, 
Guildford  GU2  SEEL 


YOU  repeat  (January  14) 
that  civa  court  fees  are  to 
rise  by  up  to  ISO  per  cent  In 
fact,  the  fee  for  issuing  an 
adoption  application  more 
than  trebles  — from  £30  to 
£100.  The  order  raising  foe 
fees'  was’  only  signed  just  be- 
fore Christmas  so  perhaps  it 
would  be  understandable  if 
foe  Prime  Minister  was  un- 
aware of  it  when  be  talked  of 
making  adoption  “easier”. 
Deborah  Cullen. 

British  Agencies  far 
Adoption  and  Postering, 
Skyline  House,  ■ - 
2go  Union  Street 
London  SEl  OL2L 

AMANDA  HOLDEN  makes 
it  a matter  of  principle 
that  foe  ENO  sings  in  English 
(Provocations.  January  11). 
Why,  then,  do  its  posters  al- 
ways proclaim  performances 
of  La  Traviata  and  Cosi  Pan 
Tutte? 

MarkBttton. 

12  Yeoman  Mews, 

Brighton, 

East  Sussex  BN16RF- 


ARCHIE  Brown  (Commen- 
r \taiy,  January  13)  posits,  no 
doubt  correctly,  that  a Conser- 
vative election  victory  will 
lead  inevitably  to  Scottish  in- 
dependence- But  a Labour  vic- 
tory is  almost  as  likely  to 
achieve  foe  same  result 
Far  from  being  a Slippery 
slope  to  independence,  devo- 
lution could  prove  to  be  the 
fast  track.  Even  assuming 
that  Labour  delivers  an  as- 
sembly, there  are  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  it 
won't  work.  The  potential  for 
conflict  is  obvious,  especially 
if  a subsequent  Conservative 
administration  in  London 
wished  to  limit  or  abolish  a 
hostile.  Labour-dominated  as- 
sembly in  Edinburgh.  Then  I 
suspect  that  all  but  the  most 
die-hard  of  unionists  would 
recognise  independence  as 
the  only  rational  solution. 
Michael  Collie. 

2F2/ 22  William  Street, 
Edinburgh  EH37NH. 


A Country  Diary 


ARCHIE  Brown  is  not  foe 
Zifirst  to  make  that  seduc- 
tive elision  between  Scottish 
independence  and  the  sur- 
vival of  social  justice  north  of 
Carlisle.  For  a decade  now, 
this  is  how  foe  SNP,  and  its 
legion  of  fellow  travellers, 
have  sought  to  beguile  radical 
opinion  into  supporting  all 
manner  of  constitutional 
foolishness. 

Being  proud  of  what  mod- 
ern Scotland  has  become  is 
one  thing,  but  slavishly  to 
parrot  the  myth  than  an  in- 
dependent Scotland  will 
somehow  he  able  to  inocu- 
late itself  against  all  painful 
decisions  that  any  modem 
European  state  has  to  make 
— especially  in  foe  field  of 
public  spending  — is  to  flat- 
ter the  people  of  Scotland  to 
the  point  of  shamefully  de- 
luding them. 

James  Murphy. 

47  Chetwynd  Road, 

London  NWS  1BX. 


THE  WREKIN:  “Cold  has 
seized  the  birds’  wings;  season 

of  ice,  this  is  my  news,”  wrote 

an  unknown  Irish  author 
from  the  9fo  century.  In  a 
world  where  we  have  grown 
accustomed  to  the  frenetic 


pace  of  life,  the  stillness  of 
winter  woods  is  something 

that  caQs  to  US  from  annttw 

time  and  space.  But  not  all 
woodland  birds  are  still 
Following  a ridge  of  oak,  holly 
and  yew  trees  in  late  after- 
noon down  to  a stream,  and 
crossing  over  a fiiTten  mossy 

ash  trunk,  the  pale  Winter  sun. 

sank  behind  a little  hill  that 
Td  never  noticed  before.  A 
badger  track  led  up  the  steep 
slope  under  darkening  trees 
and  opened  into  a clearing  of 
crumpled,  frozen  bracken.  A 
small,  sharp  voice  rang  out 
from  foe  surrounding  trees.  In 
tiie  growing  dart,  I could  just 
see  that  it  came  from  a wren, 
flitting  around  in  honeysuckle 
stans  on  an  oak.  Then  there 
were  two,  then  three,  then 
more.  All  around  the  cries  of 
wrens  sparked  like  foe  strik- 


ing of  flints,  like  stones  si 
ming  over  a frozen  pond 
Celtic  poetry,  wrens  are  c 
referred  to  as  “combative 
“valiant”,  tiny  yet  fit 
guardians  of  their  territ 
Perhaps  because  of  this  tl 
is  a connection  between 
robin  and  foe  wren,  wl 
survived  the  turn  of  the  . 
Jury  in  these  - parts  thro 
tiie  rhyme,  “Cock  Robin 
Jenny  Wren/  God  AlmSa 
cock  and  ben”,  in  Cdtic 
tbology,  wrens  were  part 
complicated  ornlfoomaj 
they  were  prognostic,  ( 
birds,  foretelling  ev, 
for  good,  treachery,  * 
death.  There  is  sometl 
wonderfully  strange^ 
gathering  of  wrens  on  a d 
^oded  hlltop.  Their  vo 
like  hammers  strii 
tong,  deep,  winter  m 
beating  a story,  a patten 
omens  into  foe  clear  S 
metal  of  the  emerging  v 
wbatfoiL  * 

yrifl  bring?  The  wrens  do  1 

is  my  news.  ■ ' 

PAUL  bva 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Matthew  Norman 


THE  first  contender  for 
most  amusing  press 
release  of 1997  has  ar- 
rived. Oddly  enough,  de- 
spite the  woundingly  clin- 
ical “Dear  Sir /Madam” 
opening,  it  concerns  an  old 
friend.  We  first  met  Abdul 
Lati&Lord  ofHarpole,  last 
February  when  he  wrote  to 
introduce  himself.  Al- 
though he  “couldn’t  say 
‘hello’  to  the  milkman" 
when  he arrivedln Newcas- 
tle in  1969,  he  explained,  he 
. has  since  become  not  only 
purveyor  of  the  world’s  hot- 
test curry  (finish  it  audit’s 
free)  in  hisRnpali  rest- 
aurant, but  also  Britain’s 
first  Bangladeshi-born  Lord 
of  the  Manor.  Now.  intrig- 
ufogly,  he  is  branching  out. 
“Here’s  an  Interestingchar- 
acter  to  brighten  up  a dull 
day!”,  begins  the  press 
release  from  “assistant  to 
Lord  ofHarpole”,  Lindsey 
Beaton.  “If  you  need  a fig- 
urehead to  lead  an  effective 
advertising  campaign,  or 
maybe  a feature  article  with 
areally  interesting  story, 
this  Is  your  man.  **  Those 
tempted  to  contact  Mm  (and 
who  could  reslstT)  are  In- 
vited to  ring  the  office  or. 
emchantingiy,  “to  contact 
the  Lord  himself  on  his 
pager"  (both  numbers  avail- 
able from  the  Diary).  We 
salute  your  chutzpah  once 
again.  Lord  ofHarpole,  and 
wish  you  welL 


* JL  GAINST  all  odds, 
ffl  John  Major’s  career 
^^^hmay  yet  prove  useful 
to  fhture  generations  after 
alL  A physiotherapist  giv- 
ing ante-natal  classes  at 
Queen  Charlotte’s  Hospital 
in  West  London  advises  ner- 
vous pupils  to  watch,  study 
and  imitate  thePM*s  man- 
ner of  getting  out  of  acar. 
“He  always  does  it  beaut- 
ifully,” she  says. 


IN  what  may  yet  prove 
the  opening  shot  in  a per- 
nicious round  of  gang 
warfare.  Telegraph  en- 
forcer Boris  the  Jackal 
Johnson  has  had  a pop  at  my 
friend  Max  Clifford.  A close 
observer  of  the  Kilroy  in- 
cident involving  egregious 
Tory  MP  Roger  Gale  on 
Monday,  Boris  argues  that 
Max’s  outburst  had  less  to 
do  with  spontaneous  fury 
than  PR  opportunism.  With 
grotesque  impertinence,  he 
supports  his  wicked  sugges- 
tion by  quoting  Mandy 
Mandelson’s  admiring 
remark  (“You  always  seem 
so  in  control”)  on  meeting 
Maxataparty.  “Scared  of 
Max  Clifford?  You’re  pull- 
ing my  plonker,  "said  a ' 

voice  rather  tike  that  of 
Frank  Butcher  from  East- 
Enders  when  we  called  the 

Jackal’s  office  yesterday. 
“Look,  pal,  my  Guv’nor  says 
that  Clifford  ain’t  miffin’, 
and  his  firm  ain’t  nuffin’ 
neiver.”  Max  won’t  like 
that  one  bit.  “In  that  case, 
pal,"  said  the  voice,  HeTl 
have  to  get  pleased  again.” 


IN  that  great  Murdoch 
tradition  of  striving  for 
eqoality.thelaw  page  of 
the  Times  heralds  an 
awards  scheme  for  women 
lawyers.  The  likes  ofHelena 
Kennedy,  Cherie  Booth  and 
Kamlesh  Bahl  all  seem  to  be 
in  the  running,  but  my  eye 
is  caught  by  the  main  prize 
for  the  law  firm  or  cham- 
bers adjudged  “to  have  con- 
tributed most  to  equal  op- 
portunity”- It  is  a “top-to- 
toe  beauty  day  at 
Champney’s;  the  London 
Club”.  That’s  very  Andrea 
Dworkin,  isn’t  it? 


THE  love  affair  between 
Mandy  Mandelson  and 
supporters  of  the 
Labour  Party  grows  more 
ardent.  In  its  latest  issue, 
the  New  Statesman  intro- 
duced a new  game  called 
Fantasy  Politics,  lp  which 
readers  can  put  together 
their  dream  Cabinets  for 
more  than  90  politicians, 
and  the  early  entries  are  in- 
triguing, A percentage  of 
participants  described  by  a 
member  of  staff  as  “mas- 
sively disproportionate” 
has  matched  Mandy  with 
the  post  of  Northern  Ireland 
Secretary.  He'd  love  that 
one,  wouldn’the?  “Those 
who  haven't  sent  him  to  Ul- 
ster,” says  my  source, 

"have  given  him  Agricul- 
ture, presumably  because 
he’d  be  so  in  his  element  in  a 
field,  up  to  his  Wellingtons 
in  mod  and  cowpats."  . 


| ATS  off— Pork  Pies, 
jin  this  case— to 

| Cedric,  the  pig  named 

after  Cedric  Brown  by  its 
owner  the  GMB.  Cedric has 
given  birth  to  seven  piglets. 
The  union's  Paul  Kenny 
■wire  suggestions  for  their 
«nw«!  Although  those  of 

other  fat  cats  preferred, 

we  propose  tbe  cheekiest  of 

the  litter  be  named  HarpoJe- 


iwaacr  wanks 
Tpqgr  kips«n. 
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Threat  of  mezzo-tand 
hangs  over  Radio  4 


Commentary 


Catherine 

Bennett 


HEBE  in  London  is 
the  Prada  shop?  No 
idea?  Here’s  an- 
_ other.  Who  is  Ray 
Gardner?  Give  up?  Then  -hub 
is  your  last  chance  to  discover 
whether  or  not  you  have  a 
“modem  overview  of  life”: 
who  is  Peter  Powell  married 
to? 

Those  who  felled  to  answer 
any  of  these  three  simple 
questions  (answers  — SLoane 
Street;  spoof  marketing  direc- 
tor in  a Tango  ad;  Anthea 
Turner)  must,  alas,  abandon 
aH  hope  of  a career  at  Channel 
5,  the  new  television  station, 
which  win.  start  broadcasting 
in  March.  The  questions  are 
taken  from  a written  “pop 
quiz”  which  is  now  adminis- 
tered to  Channri  6*8  Job  appli- 
cants In  order,  it  is  said,  to 
Identify  the  “more  rounded” 
candidates. 

Nowadays,  it  appears,  high- 
brows are  as  repugnant  to 
programme  makers  as  were 
once  dim-witted  lowbrows: 
what  the  company  seeks  and 
prizes  is,  pricelessly,  the 
“mezzobrow”.  Judging  by  the 


questionnaire,  this  status  Is 
not  hard  to  achieve.  Indeed,  it 
could  be  accomplished  with  a 

few  months  rtf  minimal  homo. 

work:  some  occasional  listen- 
ing to  Radio  I;  a little  light 
browsing  through  Vogue  and 
-Hello!:  a thorough  reading  of 
the  Sun,  the  Standard  and  the 
Guardian  media  pages.  This 
last  requirement  is  Iff  no 
means  special  pleading:  in  ad- 
dition tO  AAlririp'  thp  nnrapg  nf 

all  the  Spice  Girls,  the  test 
requires  candidates  to1  know 
-the  identity  of  their  ultimate 
quiz-master,  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  Channel  5. 

Other  than  sycophancy  on 
the  part  of  his  Juniors,  it’s 
hard  to  see  why  this  feed 
should  -be  considered  rele- 
vant David  reistPiw  has  a 
double-first  in  history  from 
Cambridge,  and  recently  told 
cam  interviewer  that  he  “has 
always  been  attracted  to  aca- 
demia”. He  is  continually 
reported  to  be  tremendously 
intellectual,  cultivated  and  in- 
teresting. Admittedly,  when 
he  sat  the  pop  quiz  fbr  the 
Sunday  Times,  he  failed  only 
by  a worrying  five  points,  but 
then  he  had  probably  been 
well-prepared  by  his  staff  Dis- 
armingly, he  still  believed 
Boardstupid  to  be  a game, 
rather  than  a television  pro- 
gramme about  snowboarding. 
It  seems  that  dumbing-down 
has  yet  to  contaminate  the  El- 
stein  household,  where  the 
conversation  is  reputedly  all 
politics  and  history. 

What  will  this  mean  for 


Channel  5?  Probably  nothing. 
Brainy  Dave  appears  to  be  no 
different  from  those  other 
senior  television  executives 
who  cherish  mteDectnal  stan- 
dards of  their  own,  while  pre- 
siding, ndn-JudgmentaUy. 
over  a pyramid  of  dross-pro- 
ducing mmobrows. 

- Little  is  known  about  the 
new  station’s  output,  but  a 
spokeswoman  has  Just  offered 
these  pointers:  “It’s  as  much 
about  attitude  as  aptitude. 
Channel  5 is  about  blurring 
class  and  generational  barri- 
ers, and  not  being  up-  or 
downmarket..."  One  sus- 
pects that  this  blurring  will 
not  bring  a little  flavour  of  life 
chez  Elstein  before  the  public; 
rather,  its  quiz  suggests, 
Channel  5 win  eagerly  play  its 
part  in  the  general  levelling 
down,  exalting  the  inconse- 
quential (“What  is  number 
(me . in  the  charts  today?”), 
while  (gnnHng  or  diminishing 
an  that-  is  complex  and  de- 
manding. By  some  paranor- 


mal quirk,  when  the  cultural 
barriers  go  down,  the  traffic 
always  goes  In  one  direction 
only.  You  get  last  week’s  dis- 
mal, but  democratic,  monar- 
chy debate;  you  get  Max  Clif- 
ford as  a pundit  mid  Uri 
GeOer  filming  his  own  promo- 
tional material  for  BBG2. 

It  is  useless,  of  course,  to  do 
much  besides  gawp  at  this 
slide  “down  a long:  steep 
chute  into  nullity”,  as  the 
authors  of  Dumbing  Down, 
Essays  On  The  Strip  Mining 
Of  American  Culture,  memo- 


rably describe  their  own 
country’s  decline  tnfr>  doltiah- 
ness.  Complaining  is  probably 
counter-productive:  the  more 
unpopular  highbrows  sulk 
and  sniff,  the  more  mezzo- 
brows  congratulate  them- 
selves on  their  populism.  Alan, 
Bennett's  mild  bitching  about 
Classic  FM  only  led  to  accusa- 
tions of  snobbery  In  proudly 
mezzo  newspapers.  Carlton, 
no  doubt,  is  still  cntolrwrlng 
over  the  indignant  outbursts 
of  its  pundits,  who  were  only 
asked  on  to  form  a convenient 
target  for  audience 
opprobrium. 

Besides,  no  one  has  to 
watch  The  Girlie  Show,  or  lis- 
ten to  Max  Clifford  or  believe 
,Uri  Geller.  There  is  still  Radio 
4.  After  the  boorish,  pointless 
Carlton  debate,  foe  child- 
ish brawl  on  BBC  l’s  Kilroy, 
the  intelligence  and  range  of 
this  institution  suddenly  seem 
more  valuable  than  ever.  Un- 
happily, Hs  newish  controller, 
James  Boyle,  has  chosen  this 
moment  to  announce,  as  all 


The  BBC  wants  to 
blur  the  barriers: 
the  station  must 
somehow  appeal 
to  youth,  it  must 
reach  ‘new  groups1 


radio  controllers  nowadays 
do.' that  regular  listeners  must 
expect  change.  He  says  that 
new  listeners  must  also  be 
“satisfied”. 

Again,  as  is  customary  in 
Birtist  controllers,  Boyle  has 
expressed  his  intention  as  a 
kind  of  threat  to  the  suppos- 
edly “snooty”  (his  word)  lis- 
teners to  his  station.  “We 
have  a highly  educated  audi- 
ence,’’ he  says,  correctly.  “It 
knows  its  own  mind  but  we 
will  not  be  held  hostage  to  dif- 
ferent groups  of  people.”  This 


ungracious  slight  — since 
when  did  turning  off  the  radio 
constitute  hostage-taking?  — 
presumably  refers  to  the  great 
protest  against  Gerry  Ander- 
son’s Anderson  Country,  and 
the  BBC’s  long-delayed 
grudging  admission  that  *ha 
presenter  was  not  up  to  the 
job.  Boyle  may  also  have  In 
mind  Radio  S listeners’  cam- 
paign to  purge  the  station  of 
TirirtuowB  Paul  Gambao- 
dni  mid,,  less  successfully,  to 
Stop  it  tanning  into 
EM  2. 

The  BBC  may  . have 
reversed  ferret  on  these  par- 
ticular programmes  (after  all. 

audience  figures  were  felling) 

hut  listeners  must  still  pay  for 
their  victory  with  abuse:  they 
are  unreasonable,  they  are 
elitist,  they  are  like  mouldy 
old  household  dogs,  who  can't 
boar  it  when  you  “move  file 
ftirniture".  Boyle  says  be 
must  persuade  his  listeners  to 
“be  tolerant”.  But  they  are 
more  than  tolerant  of  any- 
thing excellent  they  just  don’t 
Hln»  incailHng  ggrfiqgo  liln*  An- 
derson  Country. 

Viewed  as  a niphe  market, 
it  la  hard  to  imagine  one  more 
desirable  than  the  educated, 
tTifinowtiai  and  loyal  audience 
of  Radio  4.  But  the  BBC,  like 
Channel  5,  wants  to  blur  the 
barriers:  the  radio  station 
must  somehow  appeal  to 
youth,  it  must  reach  “new 
groups” — the  mezzobrows? 

Why  must  it?  With  its  per- 
fectly respectable  audiences, 
why  can’t  Radio  4 Just  make 
good  programmes,  and  wait, 
as  it  has  always  done,  for  lis- 
teners to  reach  it?  Some  barri- 
ers exist  to  be  defended,  not 
blurred-  If  Boyle  wants  the 
trust  of  his  audience,  be 
should  acknowledge  that  cer- 
tain people  will  never  enjoy 
his  station.  Just  as  many 
Radio  4 listeners  will  never 
bother  with  Radio  l,  or  Talk 
EM.  If  he  considers  such 
boundaries  artist,  then  the 
rest  of  broadcasting  better  de- 
serves his  blurry,  democratis- 
ing touch. 


homework 


Beatrix  Campbell  accuses  Tony 
Blair  of  pinching  the  term  ‘zero 
tolerance*  without  understanding  how 
existing  schemes  work,  not  only  in 
New  York,  but  also  in  his  own  backyard 


EW  York  came 
late  to  zero  toler- 
ance. Scotland 
woz  ’ere  fhrst. 

__  Then  Britain. 

Didn't  the  Beau  Blair  know 
this?  The  New  Labour  leader’s 
allusion  to  zero  tolerance  in 
the  Big  Issue  last  week  — the 
magazine  that  an  good  mod- 
ernisers can’t  live  without  — 
revealed  two  lamentable  lacu- 
nae in  an  aspiring  messlah: 
knowledge  and  empathy. 

Scotland’s  zero  tolerance 
r-ampaign  moves  Into  -a  new 

phase  today.  Edinburgh's 

hoardings  and  public  trans- 
port will  broadcast  a new 
challenge  to  conventional  wis- 
,..l.nn  niinrm 


doms  about  crime,  culprits 
and  victims.  It  will  not  stereo- 
type spectres  of  scavengers 
and  scroungers  lurking  oid- 
side  society.  It  wxU,  Instead, 
expose  a ends  in  everyday 
life,  a catastrophic  failure  of 

justice. 

First  launched  In  1992.  fids 
zero  tolerance  campaign  is 
one  of  the  most  successful 
expressions  of  our  fin  de  sticte 
Zeitgeist  Its  form  and  content 
were  unprecedented,  avoiding 
fugitive  furies  by  being  both 
educational  and  empathic. 
This  revealed  a new  con- 
seriousness  in  Bxltsln*  snn  its 
sponsors  displayed  a careful 
faculty  for  canny  coalman- 
building.  ft  was  launched  by 

the  council’s  women’s  unit, 
and  secured  the  support  of  all 
political  parties,  of  police 
chiefs  and  public  figures  — 
including  Bibs  and  Hearts 
footballers.  Here  we  saw  men 


miring  responsibility  for  their 
behaviour' as  men.  Like  the 
successful  campaign  against 
drinking  driving,  zero  tol- 
erance connected  its  audience 
to  its  victims:  to  men,  women 
and  childireii  of  all  classes. 

Scotland’s  ze.ro  tolerance 
campaign  was  never  populist 
or  maudlin-  It  was  rigorously 
researched  — starting  with 

polls  among  Edinburgh  pu- 
pils, which  revealed  that 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
boys  expected  to  use  violence 
in  their  relationships.  The 
iconography  of  zero  tolerance 
gave  dignity  to  its  serene'  sub- 
jects, self-contained  women 

and  children  In  their  own 

space  surrounded  by  the  al- 
luring aura  of  resourced 
homes.  It  Invited  calm  con- 
templation, and  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  classless  character 
of  crimes  against  women  and 
children,  ft  also  challenged 
popular  concepts  of  these 
Ubiquitous  crimes.'as  either 
exhausted  temper  or  an  ex- 
cess cf  desire  amongst  Incon- 
tinent men. 

Therein  lay  its  triumph: 
zero  tolerance  neither  de- 
graded the  victim  nor  bestia- 
lised  the  culprit  — unlike  the 
Scottish  Office  copy,  the  noto- 
rious adcampaign  displaying 
“love”  and  “hate”  fists  which 

assigned  crime  to  the  bad  lads 

of  the  tattooing  classes.  Zero 
tolerance  is  an  arresting  con- 
trast with  the  class  contempt 
that  infuses  .New  labour's 
crime  agenda.  Today's  zero 
tolerance  campaign  in  Edin- 
burgh focuses  not  so  much  on 


crime  as  on  the  criminal- jus- 
tice system:  only  16  per  cent  of 
recorded  rapes  go  to  court, 
and  only  9 per  cent  yield  a 
guilty  verdict-  In  England  the 
figures  are  even  worse,  al- 
though a much  higher  propo- 
sition of  recorded  rapes  are 
“cleared  up”  than  property 
crimes,  a much  lower  propor- 
tion are  prosecuted  and  even 
fewer  produce  a guilty  ver- 
dict Seventy-four  per  cent  are 
“cleared  up”,  compared  with 
17  per  cent  of  burglaries,  but  a 
tttchy  4 per  cent  produced  .a 
guilty  verdict  or  a caution. 
Thus  the  perpetrator,  who  is 
known  to  both  the  victim  and 
the  police,  is  not  called  to 
account 

According  to  zero  tolerance, 
“No  sanction  is  imposed  Iff 
the  criminal-justice  system  on 
the  accused”.  The  message: 
dangerous  men  may  feel  free 
to  do  what  they  like  to  their 
kin  and  community.  . The  mes- 
sage from  the  Beau  Blair  no 
Comment 


His  Big  Issue 
interview 
astounded 
women's  groups 


It  cannot  be  that  New 
Labour  is  not  aware  cf  Brit- 
ain’s own  zero  tolerance  cam- 
paign. ft  has  been  so  success- 
fill  that  local  authorities  all 
over  the  country  bought  the 
package  from  Edinburgh's 
women’s  unit.  I have  even 
seen  it  in  Australia.  Blair 
could  have  compared  and  con- 
trasted zero  tolerance  m Brit- 
ain and  New  York,  but  he 
didn't  His  omissions  tell  us 
what  he  Is  interested  in,  and 
indifferent  to.  His  Big  Issue 
Interview  astounded  women's 
groups;  they  have  bun  calling 


the  zero  tolerance  trust  in 
Edinburgh  complaining  that 
not  only  had  he  ignored  the 
one  constituency  without 
whom  he  cannot  win  the  next 
election  (women)  but  he  had 
appropriated  a term  already 
broadcast  In  Britain  and 
skewed  it  in  a different 
direction. 

What  unites  zero  tolerance 
in  New  York  and  In  Britain  is, 
first,  that  they  both  face  a 
criminal-justice  system  and 
police  culture  that  has  aban- 
doned people  and  places 
deemed  unworthy -of  protec- 
tion. This  implies  the  radical 
reform  of  corporate  constabu- 
lary cultures  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. Adm  Inlstratlve  account- 
ability — yes,  boring 
bureaucracy  — is  what  has 
turned  New  York  around  and 
made  zero  tolerance  a byword 
for  public  peace.  The  Instru- 
ment was  informational  effi- 
ciency. which  matched  the 
popular  mandate  with  polic- 
ing priorities.  This  has  meant 
that  in  the  poorest  places,  for 
the  first  time  in  years,  people 
feel  served  rather  than  raided. 

When  Tony  Blair  supported 
zero  tolerance  in  the  Big  Issue 
he  did  not  allude  either  to  our 
own,  home-grown  campaign, 
or  to  this  administrative  au- 
dacity — what  Eli  Silverman, 
Professor  at  John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice  in  New 
York,  wills  an  administrative 
“revolution”.  It  is  this  above 
all  that  has  connected  polic- 
ing to  public  peace.  Pauper- 
ised neighbourhoods  terror- 
ised by  an  “arms  race”  among 
young  men  did  not,  until  now, 
expect  a police  service.  New 
York  cracked  down  on  guns  in 
public  places — heijce  the  dra- 
matic drop  in  the  murder 
rate.  There  aren't  fewer  guns; 
just  fewer  fields  for  killing. 

The  Beau  Blair  did  not  ask 
frjtncAtf  the  question  that  the 
students  of  the  New  York 
crackdown  asked:  what  about 


transferability?  Homelessness 
vmA  crime  • do  not  transfer 
well.  The  criminologist  Pat 
Carlen’s  research  challenges 
Blair’s  hnmniwt  on  homeless- 
ness ^ crime,  showing  that 
people  living  on  the  streets 
commit  fewer  offences  than 
the  settled  population.  (‘You 
need  to  be  in  society  to  com- 
mit crime.’’)  Shelter's 
research  confirms  that  the 
young  homeless  are  more 
likely  to  be  victims  than  per- 
petrators — 85  per  cent  are  on 
the  run  from  violent  and  abu- 
sive homes. 

So  what  do  we  learn  from 
New  York's  and  from  Edin- 
burgh’s zero  tolerance?  We 
learn  that  New  Labour  is  old 
misogyny.  The  problem: 
homegrown  zero  tolerance  is 
the  work  cf  women,  a triumph 
of  the  much-maligned  munici- 
pal feminism.  Blair  and  the 
Prince  of  Shadows.  Peter 
Mandelson,  have  purged  this 
806  invention  from  their  polit- 
ical portfolio. 

And  yet  feminism,  more 
than  any  other,  politics,  pro- 
poses ethical  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic equity,  a redistribution 
of  respect  as  well  as  resources 
between  genders  and  genera- 
tions, the  rough  and  the 
respectable. 

What  zero  tolerance  here 
shares  with  New  York  Is 
above  all  a challenge  to  the 
police.  Instead  of  walking 
away  from  people  and  places 
deemed  unworthy,  they  have 
exposed  the  links  between 
police  passivity  and  main- 
stream irmrthn  cultures  that 
sustain  crime. 

We  learned  a lot  last  week 
about  the  Beau  Blair.  Perhaps 
he  learned  something  fan-  that 
his  own  country  has  some- 
thing to  Mm,  and  that 
the  onff  endorsement  of  his 
crusade  against  beggars,  the 
new  enemy  within,  came  from 
David  Maclean,  a loose- 
tonguedTory. 


Where  one  plus 
one  always 
equals  sex 


David  McKie 


TEN  DOORS  west  of  Som- 
erset House  Is  a bulbous 
modern  building  num- 
bered 142.  The  Strand.  In  a 
room  cm  site  (but  clearly 
not  in  this  bonding,  which 
can’t  have  been  there  for 
much  more  than  10  minutes) 
the  novelist  George  Eliot  may 
in  January  1852  have  become 
the  mistress  of  a somewhat 
disreputable  publisher  called 
John  On  the  other 

hand,  she  may  not. 

Sony  to  be  so  uncertain. 
The  moment  such  questions 
are  raised  in  biographies  now- 
adays, the  ay  tends  to  go  up: 
“Did  it  happen,  or  didn't  it? 
Come  on  — no  messing 
about.”  And  given  an  assid- 
uous biographer  like  Rose- 
mazy  Ashton*,  and  a subject 
like  Chapman,  who  kept  a de- 
tailed journal  (George  Eliot’s 
journal  for  these  years  was 
destroyed  by  a subsequent 
husband),  we  should  have  a 
fair  chance  of  certainty. 

A good  deal  is  known  about 
this  curious  household  where, 
when  Marian  Evans  arrived 
(this  was  before  the  pseud- 
onym) Chapman  was  living  In 
a menage  & trots  with  his  wife 
Susanna,  who  was  14  years 
older,  and  a governess  called 
Elisabeth  Tilley.  Tilley  was 
clearly  his  mistress,  since  his 
diary  records  68  couplings  be- 
tween January  2 and  October 
7 in  1852  (a  strike  rate,  to  save 
you  waiting  it  out,  of  roughly 
twice  a week).  The  arrival  of 
Eliot,  whom  Chapman  em- 
ployed to  edit  the  Westmin- 
ster Review,  extended  this 
relationship,  at  least  in  emo- 
tional terms,  to  a menage  a 
quaere,  full  of  tears,  thrpata 
and  nTtimatiima-  Susanna  and 
Elisabeth  were  united  in  fear- 
ing the  worst,  and  Ashton  is 
Inclined  to  think  they  were 
right  But  the  most  she  can 
find  in  Chapman's  diary  is  the 
entry  “M.  PM”  an  January  18 
and.  ”M.  AM’’  for  the 
following  morning.  Ashton 
thinks  an  affair  was  “likely”. 
But  if  this  were  a Scottish 
court,  the  verdict  would  be: 
“not  proven”. 

OST  biographers  used 
to  steer  cautiously 
through  these  waters. 
Philip  Williams’s  life  of  Gait- 
5keH  referred  to  his  mistress 
Anne  Fleming  only  fLeetingJy. 
and  as  a “good  friend”.  Brian 
Brtvati’s,  published  last  year, 
rightly  states  at  the  start  that 
the  two  were  lovers.  But  one 
sometimes  feds  the  publish- 
ing trade  has  swung  from 
undue  reticence  to  a state 
where  any  form  of  abstention 
is  anathema. 

Take  two  books  foreshad- 
owed In  last  weekend’s 
papers.  In  Sex  Scandals  — 
The  Private  Parts  Of  Vic- 
torian Fiction,  Professor  Wil- 
liam A Cohen,  according  to 
the  Observer,  finds  coded  ac- 
counts of  homosexual  obses- 
sion in  various  works  by 
Dickens.  Great  Expectations. 
David  Copperfield  and  Oliver 
Twist,  he  assured  the  paper, 
are  “open  to  a masturbaloiy 
reading".  In  Shadow  Of  Sin.  a 
life  of  Lewis  Carroll  to  be 
published  next  year,  Karolioe 
Leach  is  said  by  the  Sunday 
Times  to  argue  that;  far  from 
being  obsessed  by  small  girls 


like  the  10-year-old  Alice. 
Dodgson  was  conducting  a 
secret  affair  with  Alice’s 
mother,  the  exotic  Lorina  Lid- 
dell, five  years  older  than  Car- 
roll,  but  14  years  younger 
than  her  dull  and  stuffy  hus- 
band, the  Dean  of  Christ 
Church.  This  theory  derives 
from  Leach's  discovery  in 
Guildford  of  a note  by  the 
writer’s  niece,  who  edited  his 
diary.  Headed  “Cut  pages  in 
diary"  it  reads,  in  part  “LC 
learns  from  Mrs  Liddell  that 
he  is  supposed  to  he  using  the 
chldren  as  a means  of  paying 
court  to  the  governess  — be  is 
also  supposed  by  some  to  be 
paying  court  to  Ina."  Anyone 
other  than  Leach  might  have 
assumed  that  "Ina"  referred 
to  Alice’s  older  sister,  also 
Lorina.  She  was  on  the  picnic 
at  Charlton  Kings  when  Car 
roll  dreamt  up  the  story  of 
Alice.  But  Leach  believes  that 
identification  is  wrong.  It 
couldn’t  have  meant  the 
daughter,  she  argues,  because 
Carroll  was  not  interested  in 
adolescent  girls.  As  for  the 
governess,  that  makes  no 
sense  at  all,  since  Carroll  was 
a snob,  and  no  governess 
would  have  been  good  enough. 

There  are  various  curious 
notions  here,  not  least  the 
assumption  that  snobs  in  Vic- 
torian times  shunned  govern- 
esses. The  history  of  those 
times  Is  surely  foil  of  exam- 
ples of  respectable  heads  of 
families,  snobs  very  much  in- 
cluded, helping  themselves 
not  just  to  governesses  but  to 
upstairs  and  downstairs 
maids,  cooks,  laundresses, 
stable  girls,  girls  who  waited 
at  table,  scullery  maidc  and 
tweenies. 

ORE  surprising  still  is 
the  notion  of  shy,  stut- 
tering Dodgson,  with 
his  desperate  fears  of  offend- 
ing, getting  up  to  such  tricks. 
(I  recommend  in  this  context 
Carroll's  short  but  poignant 
hymn  of  perpetual  frustra- 
tion, entitled  The  Fairy.)  But 
richest  of  all  is  the  argument 
advanced  by  one  of  Leach's 
supporters,  who  suggests  that 
Carroll  was  using  his  appar- 
ent interest  in  the  children 
simply  as  a cover  for  an  illicit 
relationship  with  an  adult 

This  could  represent  a 
breakthrough  in  the  history 
of  biography.  Its  Implications 
are  limitless,  and  I for  one 
intend' to  lose  no  time  in  ex- 
ploiting them  in  my  coining 
life  erf  Gladstone,  which  will 
ruthlessly  expose  sensational 
aspects  of  the  great  man’s  life 
Ignored  by  Roy  Jenkins  — 
most  of  all,  his  secret  affair 
with  Victoria.  Biographers  of 
an  earlier  era  might  have 
found  substantial  grounds  for 
believing  it  didn’t  happen:  the 
Queen’s  devotion  to  Prince  Al- 
bert, for  instance,  and  her 
later  curious  relationship 
with  her  attendant  John 
Brown;  her  dismissal  of  Glad- 
stone as  tedious,  incompre- 
hensible, and  not  a patch  on 
Disraeli;  his  obsession  with 
fallen  women,  of  whom  Vic- 
toria was  dearly  not  one . . . 

On  the  principle  now  ad- 
vanced, however,  none  of  that 
matters.  These  were  all,  I 
shall  show,  pure  diversions, 
engineered  to  cover  their  il- 
licit relationship.  I shall  leave 
it  to  others  to  argue  that  the 
closing  pages  of  The  Mill  On 
The  Floss  represent  an  Inces- 
tuous relationship  between 
Marian  Evans  and  her 
brother  Isaac.  Rosemary  Ash- 
ton, of  course,  does  not  do  so, 
but  the  way  things  are  going 
now,  someone  certainly  win. 


* George  Biot,  A Life,  by 
Rosemary  Ashton  (Hamfsh 
Hamilton,  £25) 
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10  OBITUARIES 


Lord  Todd 


The  chemistry  of 
the  key  to  life 


LORD  Todd,  who  has 
died  aged  89.  was 
Olympian  in  scale, 
international  in  out- 
look and  achieve- 
ment and,  at  heart,  a Scot 
known  as  Alex.  His  percep- 
tion was  extraordinary  in  its 
power  and  precision;  he  was 
among  the  greatest  and  most 
creative  organic  chemists  of 
the  century.  Among  Scottish 
scientists,  only  Baron  Kelvin 
matches  his  stature. 

Todd’s  work  reached  for- 
ward spectacularly  Tor,  in  de- 
termining and  confirming  by 

synthesis  the  stuff  of  all  genes 
— the  specific  biochemical 
structure  of  nucleic  acids  and 
nucleotides  — he  laid  the 
foundations  of  molecular  gen- 
etics. This  brilliant  and  me- 
ticulous achievement  earned 
him  the  1957  Nobel  Prize  for 
chemistry.  When  James  Wat- 
son and  Prances  Crick  felt 
that  they  had  finally  under- 
stood the  molecular  architec- 
ture of  genetic  material,  they 
turned  to  Todd  to  check  their 
biochemistry.  They  describe 
in  awe  how  he  descended  on 
them  like  a giant,  booming 
confirmation. 

Of  impressive  physique  and 
patrician  inner  calm,  Todd 
was  for  more  than  so  years  a 
powerhouse  for  science  and 
technology  within  the  aca- 
demic world  and,  given  the 
opportunity,  through  any 
mechanism  offered  by  gov- 
ernment That  he  could  seem 
distant  almost  diffident  in 
public,  seldom  provoking  and 
never  taking  part  in  media 
exchanges  was  because  he 
was  extremely  careful  to 
select  the  tim*  and  the  level 
at  which  It  would  be  right  to 
speak.  Then,  however  origi- 
nal and  complex  his  argu- 
ment — or  however  contro- 
versial, as  was  often  the  case 
— he  would  assemble  It  per- 


fectly and  expect  to  be  under- 
stood no  less  perfectly. 

To  acquire  great  stature  in 
science,  in  academia,  in  indus- 
try (F  iso  ns)  and  in  national 
science  policy,  calls  for  a rare 
and  powerful  combination  of 
dedication  and  skills.  Lord 
Todd  possessed  all  erf  these, 
together  with  a bunting  belief 
that  science  and  technology 
are  the  core  cultures  crucial 
fin-  human  fulfilment,  cultures 

which  governments  and  post- 
industrial societies  neglect  at 
their  peril  In  the  1960s.  he 


have  modified  support  to  em- 
phasise short-term  objectives. 
This  weakening  of  the  intri- 
cate, interrelated,  highly  fo- 
cused, successful  arrange- 
ments for  Long-term 
fundamental  research  that 
Todd  proposed  and  saw 
through  to  maturity,  clouded 
his  later  years,  yet  never 
seemed  to  provoke  bitterness. 

Among  the  most  honoured 
and  decorated  'scientists  of 
our  time.  Lord  Todd  was  a 
giant  in  a sector  of  science 
whose  eventual  Importance 


He  descended  like  a giant,  booming 
confirmation  of  the  bio-chemistry  of  the 
double-helix  model  of  genetic  material 


chaired  the  Lords  select  com- 
mittee on  science  and  technol- 
ogy which  produced  Sdmce 
and  Government  — better 
known  as  The  Todd  Report  — 
calling  for  a cabinet-level  min- 
ister of  science  and  major  im- 
provements in  the  structures 
for  scientific  advice  to  govern- 
ment and  for  scientific  sup- 
port. The  report  shaped 
science  in  Britain  in  the  1960s 
and  1970s,  with  the  emergence 
during  that  period  of  the  “dual 
support  system”,  strongly-but- 
tressed research  councils 
working  in  partnership  with 
university  block-grants,  pro- 
viding long-term  stability  and 
support  for  excellence. 

This  system  became  the 
envy  of  the  world  and  pro- 
duced the  most  creative  and 
exciting  period  of  science  in 
postwar  Britain.  However, 
Todd  never  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple that,  at  higher  levels, 
“more”  necessarily  meant 
“better”  for  science  and  tech- 
nology. He  was  an  outspoken 
elitist-  Recent  governments 


was  far  from  dear  to  the  out- 
side world  when,  in  the  1930s, 
he  made  it  largely  his  own.  At 
that  time  he  had  just  gained  a 
doctorate  at  Frankfurt  and 
won  an  exhibition  to  Oxford, 
where  he  worked  under  Sir 
Robert  Robinson,  whose  anal- 
ysis and  synthesis  erf  alka- 
loids — the  most  complex  of 
known  natural  molecules  — 
won  Robinson  a 1947  Nobel 
Prize.  Although  Todd  went  on 
to  Edinburgh,  Manchester, 
London  and  the  Cambridge 
chemistry  chair  from  1944  to 
1971,  Robinson’s  influence 
remained  with  him 
In  his  December  1957  Nobel 
lecture,  when  still  Sir  Alexan- 
der, he  explained  with  care 
how,  to  him  as  to  Robinson, 
organic  chemistry  meant  the 
study  of  and  synthesis  of  nat- 
ural compounds.  They  are 
matters  of  vital  importance 
which  may  hold  the  keys  to 
life  itself.  By  that  time,  in  the 
emerging  science  of  molecu- 
lar biology,  the  now-famous 
double-helix  model  of  the 


structure  of  genetic  material 
was  already  the  "blueprint  of 
life”  — and  soon  to  win  its 
authors  Nobel  Prizes. 

At  this  distance,  therefore, 
Alex  Todd’s  remarks  might 
seem  oblique.  They  were  not 
His  meticulous  and, dedicated 
work  in  the  1940s  and  1950s 
determined,  by  analysis  and 
(most  importantly)  by  synthe- 
sis, the  precise  chemical 
structure  of  the  basic  constit- 
uents of  genetic  material  His 
work  provided  the  biochemi- 
cal patterns  which,  through 
X-ray  diffraction  and  other 
techniques,  were  translated 
Into  the  now  familiar  and  ele- 
gant repetitive  helical  molec- 
ular structures  that  compress 
ordered  information  into  tiny 
volumes. 

His  work  confirmed  the 
related  but  distinct  structures 
of  the  two  forms  of  genetic 
material,  DNA  and  RNA, 
while  opening  np  the  genetic 
arena  to  thoughts  of  mirror 
image  structures,  of  positive 
and  negative  molecular  tem- 
plates that  could  mrplafai  the 
amazing  precision  of  protein 
production  within  living 
cells.  With  this  host  of  scien- 
tific speculations  behind  him. 
Lord  Todd  became  Master  of 
Christ’s.  Cambridge  in  1963 
and,  two  years  later,  also  first 
Chancellor  of  the  new  Univer- 
sity of  Strathclyde. 

This  took  him  back  regu- 
larly tO  Glasgow,  hiS  homo 
city,  where  he  took  his  first 
degree  in  1928.  On  his  first 
visit,  while  having  tea,  his 
raincoat  vanished  from  the 
staff  cloakroom,  leading  to  a 
characteristic  and  much 
repeated  joke  that,  while 
you’ll  be  invited  kindly  to  tea 
in  Glasgow,  they’ll  probably 
steal  your  coat  He  remained 
Strathclyde’s  Chancellor  for  a 
quarter  of  a century,  working 
with  Sir  Samuel  Curran  to 


tw.  cuanfon  Wednesday  January  15  lgft 

Michael  Saunders 


Alexander  Todd  ■ - . found  the  chemical  structure  underlying  the  blueprint  of  life 


build  it  into  one  of  Europe’s 
leading  centres  of  education 
in  science  and  technology. 

hi  1937,  Lord  Todd  married 
Alison  Sarah  Dale  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Dale, 
winner  with  Otto  Loewi  of  the 
1936  Physiology  and  Medicine 
Nobel  Prize.  Herself  a scien- 
tist of  a high  order,  Alison 
was  shy,  retiring,  extremely 
modest,  the  complete  opposite 
of  Alex,  and  therefore  his  per- 
fect sounding-board  and  mod- 
erator. Some  felt  he  needed 
one.  In  his  Diaries,  Tony 
Berm  tells  how,  as  technology 
minister,  he  received  an  hon- 
orary degree  from  Strath- 
clyde and  at  table  sat  between 
contrasts — the  Principal,  Sir 


Samuel  Curran  (humane  and 
entertaining)  and  Lord  Todd, 
“an  impossibly  arrogant  and 

waitl  man”. 

Todd,  who  thought  little  of 
journalists  end  legs  of  many 

pnltHriarre  harl  mnrVi  to  be 

vain  about  He  chaired  the 
advisory  council  on  ariewee 
policy  from  1952-64,  the  Royal 
Commission  on  medical  edu- 
cation (1965-68),  and  the  trust- 
ees of  the  Nuffield  Founda- 
tion (1973-79).  At  various 
Hmea,  he  held  the  presiden- 
cies of  the  Royal  Society,  the 
Chemical  Society,  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Pure  and 
Applied  Chemistry  and  the 
Bri  tish  Association.  He  was  a 
member,  honorary  member 


or  an  academic  award  winner 
at  virtually  an  the  major  sci- 
entific academies  in  Europe, 
North  America,  Japan.  H<mg 
Kong,  Australia,  India, 
Poland  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  He  was.  fcwightod  hi 
1954.  granted  a life  peerage  in 
1962  and  appointed  to  the 
Order  of  Merit  in  1977. 

He  leaves  a son.  two  daugh- 
ters, a mountain  of  achieve- 
ments and  a gap  fn  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  Britain  that  wUl 
not  easily  be  filled. 


Anthony  Tucker 


Lord  Todd  (Alexander  Robertus) 
orpanio  chemist,  bom  October  2. 
1907;  died  January  10, 1997 


MICHAEL  Saunders, 
who  has  died  aged  S2 
of  a heart  attack,  had 
already  achieved  much  . »n 
government  public  service, 
but  after  a year  as  treasury 
solicitor  — the  head  of  the 
government  legal  service 
he  had  much  ahead  to 
achieve.  He  was  the  first  can- 
didate to  be  appointed 
through  open  competition. 

Michael  came  from  South- 
ampton's small  Jewish  com* 
m unity  — and  he  remained 
loyal  to  it  After  Clifton  Col 
lege,  he  went  up  to  Birming- 
ham University  in  1962  and 
then  took  a postgraduate  in- 
ternational law  degree  at 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

His  first  job  was  as  third 
secretary  at  the  Hague  Con- 
ference ‘on  private  interna- 
tional law.  His  Preliminary 
Report  on  the  Product  Liabil- 
ity Convention  reflected  the 
growing  involvement  and  in- 
fluence of  the  common  law 
world  in  the  drafting  of  the 
Hague  Conventions.  It  was  at 
ttie  Hague  that  he  met  his 
wife,  Anna,  who  played  such 
a pivotal  role  in  his  life. 

He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in 
1971.  and,  within  the  govern- 
ment legal  service  served  in 
the  Department  of  Trade,  the 
Treasury  Solicitor’s  depart- 
ment. the  Law  Officers’  de; 
partment,  and  as  solicitor  to 
Her  Majesty's  Customs  and 
Excise.  After  being  principal 
legal  adviser  to  the  Home 
Office  and  Northern  Ireland 
Office,  his  career  culminated 
in  his  appointment  in  1995  as 
Treasury  Solicitor. 

Government  lawyers  need 
legal  skirls,  patience  and  good 
humour,  and  Michael  had  all 
of  these.  He  was  also  a de- 
voted family  man  and  a de- 
voted friend.  He  played 
squash  as  passionately  in 
recent  years  as  he  had  at 
school  and  university;  and 
cricket  remained  an  abiding 
interest 

His  death  is  a tragedy  to  ail 
of  us  who  have  been  touched 
by  his  hugely  creative  life.  He 
is  survived  by  Anna  and  their 
two  children,  of  whom  he  was 
immensely  proud. 


David  Peart 


Michael  Saunders,  barrister, 
bom  April  13. 1944;  died  Decem- 
ber 17. 1996 


Daniel  Mayer 

Drive  on  the  left  in  France 


Daniel  mayer,  who 

has  died  aged  87,  joined 
the  French  section  of  the 
socialist  international  (SFIO) 

at  18.  He  became  a youth 
leader  and  later  a dose  collabo- 
rator of  the  great  socialist 
leader  L6on  Blum.  Through 
Blum,  he  joined  the  socialist 
newspaper  Le  Populaire  in 
1933,  and  worked  on  it  until 
1939. 


Mayer,  brought  up  in  Paris, 
left  school  at  14  and.  was 
largely  self-educated. 

On  Le  Populaire  be  had  a 
ringside  seat  for  Popular  Front 
reforms  and  watched  tn  horror 
appeasement  and  the  Anglo- 
French  Mimfrh  capitulation  to 
Hitler.  With  the  Nazi  occupa- 
tion Mayer,  discharged  from 
foe  army,  took  charge  of  foe 
publication  of  the  clandestine 


Le  Populaire  and  .was  secre- 
tary-general of  the  under- 
ground Socialist  Party  in  unoc- 
cupied, Vichy  France  from 
I94L  In  1943  he  visited  General 
de  Gaulle,  whom1  he  did  not 
fidly  trust,  in  London,  and  was 
on  tiig  National  Council  of  the 
Resistance. 

• 'His  attempt  to  renovate  foe 
party  as  secretary-general  was 
rejected  at  an  acrid.  1946  con- 


Townes  Van  Zandt 


gross,  when  he  was  replaced 
by  Guy  Mallet,  In  the  name  of 
Marxist  fundamentalism. 
Three  months  later,  Blum 
made  Mayer  labour  and  social 
security  minister  in  bis  short- 
lived government  He  was  a 
remarkable  affairs  min- 
ister In  1947  and  minister  erf 
labour  in  194849. 

He  left  office  disenchanted  at 
the  party's  lack  of  reforming 
zeal  and  began  an  equally  dis- 
tinguished parliamentary 
career.  He  was  president  of  the 
Assembly’s  foreign  affairs 
committee  1953-97.  opposing 
the  European  Defence  Commu- 
nity, for  which  he  was  evicted 
from  foe  SFIO  directing  com- 


mittee. He  fen  oat  with  the 
party  over  Algerian,  indepen- 
dence question,  refused  to  vote 
special  powers  in  Algeria  for 
the  subsequent  governments, 
and  deplored  foe  1956  Anglo- 
French  Suez  operation.  Mayer 
refused  to  support  de  Ganfie’s 
1958  accession  to  foe  new  Pres- 
idency. He  quit  the  SFIO  and 
joined  the  Autonomous  Social- 
ist Party  remaining  with  feand 
its  successor  nntil  1367. 

He  resigned  as  & deputy  in 
1958  and,  while  his  nama  was 
briefly  touted  as  a 1965  leftist 

py-p^ffentlfll  ramdidgtft,  ffrrwn 

1958  until  1975  he  flung  himself 
into  die  League  for  Human 
Rights  as  its  president  He  had 


always  supported  the  left  alli- 
ance of  socialists.  Communists 
and  radicals  around  a joint 
programme  and  joined  thenew 
Parti  Snrtallfite  on  the  20th 
anniversary  of  Blum's  death  in 
1970.  From  1963  to  1986,  he 
presided  over  France’s  Consti- 
tutional Council:  Mayer  was  a 
supporter  of  Israel,  tha  author 
cf  a number  of  books  of  history 
and  of  politics,  and.  president 
of  the  Committee  for  the  His- 
tory of  fhp  Resistance. 


DWMM 


Daniel  Raphael  Mayer,  journalist. 
Resistance  leader,  bom.  April  29, 
1909;  (fie d December 29. 1996 


Keeping  quiet  for  the  sake  of  a song 


Live  performances  from  sublime  to  stumbling  incompetence 


PHOTOGRAPH:  JOHN  CHEVES 


OTHER  musicians 
revered  Texan  song- 
writer Townes  Van 
Zandt,  who  has  died 
erf  a heart  attack  aged  52,  but 
be  made  real  efforts,  helped 
by  a sluggish  work-rate  ami  a 
touring  schedule 
to  remain  thoroughly  obscure 
to  foe  public. 

Van  Zandfs  low  visibility 
seems  an  the  more  extraordi- 
nary considering  the  large 
number  of  successful  cover 
versions  of  his  songs.  There 
was  the  Willie  Nelson/Merle 
Haggard  duet  on  Poncho  And 
Lefty,  Emmylou  Harris  and 
Don  Gibson’s  hit  version  of  If 
I Needed  You,  and  Nanci  Grif- 
fith's recording  of  Tecumseh 
Valley.  Other  people  who 
recorded  or  performed  his 
work  included  Steve  Earle, 
Bob  Dylan,  Mudhoney  and 
The  Tlndersticks,  and  last 
year  Nashville  stager  Jonell 
Mosser  released  a Van  Zandt 
album.  Around  Townes. 

Van  Zandt  was  born  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas  into  a promi- 
nent oil  family  — Van  Zandt 


County  and  Texas  Universi- 
ty’s Townes  Hall  were  named 
after  them  — and  it  was  a Van 
Zandt  who  drafted  the  consti- 
tution of  Texas.  As  a child, 
Townes  frequently  ran  away 
from  home  in  rebellion  and 
was  treated  for  schizophrenia 
as  a teenager.  “Fifty  per  cent 
of  tiie  fen  mail  I get  Is  from 
mental  hospitals,”  Townes 
commented  30  years  later. 

In  the  early  1960s.  he  ended 
up  ta  Houston  but  was  so 
unsuccessful  as  a musician 
that  having  slept  on  deserted 
concert  stages  and  lived  on 
dog  food,  he  volunteered  for 
the  United  States  Air  Force, 
but  was  rejected  because  of 
his  psychiatric  history. 

In  1968.  he  moved  to  Nash- 
ville and  recorded  his  first 
album.  For  The  Sake  Of  The 
Song , with  Johnny  Cash’s 
producer  Jack  Clement  The 
disc  ynhrpri  rowdy  bar-room, 
tunes  with  grimmer  material 
like  Tecumseh  Valley  and. 
Waiting  Round  To  Die. 
Themes  of  depression;  dislo- 
cation and  fetafism,  leavened 


by  deadpan  humour  figured 
prominently  in  his  songwrit- 
ing. The  dark,  haunted  qual- 
ity of  his  songs  frequently 
reminded  listeners  of  Hank 
Williams,  whom  Van  Zandt 
revered  and  believed  that  he 
would  follow  to  an  early 
grave.  Bob  Dylan's  lyrics  and 
the  guitar-playing  of  blues- 
man  Llghtnin*  Hopkins  were 
farther  inspirations,  while  he 
was  not  the  first  Texan  tune- 
smith  to  discover  foe  Inspira- 
tional qualities  of  the  Lone 
Star  state. 

Van  Zandt  became  an  icon 
to  a generation  of  hard-living 
fellow  Texans,  farinAing  Guy 
Clark,  Jerry  Jeff  Walker  and 
Mickey  Newbury.  His  subse- 
quent albums  included  Our 
Mother  - The  Mountain. 
Townes  Van  Zandt,  Delta 
Momma  Blues.  Flying  Shoes 
and  At  The  Window,  each  of 
them  adding,  to  foe  reputation 
of  a man  whose  songs  grew 
deeper  and  more  insightful 

Perhaps  he  tempted  fete  by 
calling  a 1972  album  The  Lode, 
Great  Townes  Van  Zandt. 


Mayer. . .socialist 60 years 


Even  as  his  music  Influenced 
newer  Texan  artists,  notably 
Steve  Earle,  Nanci  Griffith 
and  Lyle  Lovett,  his  hard- 
drinking  lifestyle  was  taking 
its  toDL  His  live  performances 
ranged  from  the  sublime  to 
the  stumbllngly  incompetent, 
with  his  last  British  appear- 
ance at  London's  Borderline 
in  December  definitely  in  the 
latter  category. 

But  his  death  coincided 
with  an  upsurge  of  Interest  in 
his  work.  There  were  plans 
for  him  to  make  an  album  for 
Geffen  Records  featuring  a 
band  formed  by  Sonic  Youth's 
drummer  Steve  Shelley,  while 
a live  album  called  Rear  View 
Mirror  was  scheduled  for 
March.  Paradoxically.  Van 
Zandt  was  also  planning,  to 
make^  disc  of  other  people’s 
songs  called  Highway  Kind.  “I 
think  of  Townes  as  being  the 
greatest  folk  song  writer  that 
my  native  state  of  Texas  ever 
gave  birth  to,”  said  Nanci 
Griffith-  “Some  of  us  song- 
writers are  just  lyricists,  but 
he  was  definitely  a poet” 

He  is  survived  fry  his  ex- 
wife.  Jeanene,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter. 


Alton  Sweeting 


Townes  Van  Zandt,  musician, 
bom  March  7,  1944;  died  Janu- 
ary 1. 1997 


Birthdays 


Robert  Armstrong,  race- 
horse trainer.  53;  Margaret 
Beckett,  Labour  MP,  54; 
Chuck  Berry*  singer,  71; 
Frank  Bougb,  broadcaster. 
64;  Lloyd  Bridges,  actor,  84; 
Nigel  Briers,  cricketer,  42; 
Sir  Neil  Cossons.  director, 
the  Science  Museum,  58;  Ivor 
Cutler,  humorist  74;  Lord 
Dacre,  historian,  83;  Jane 
Drabble,  director  of  educa- 
tion, BBC,  50;  A Harry  Grif- 
fin, Guardian,  country  dia- 
rist, 86;  Gareth  Hale, 
comedian,  44;  Dame  Alary 
Hogg,  High  Court  judge,  50; 
Sir  John  Junor,  columnist 
78;  Nicholas  Knightly,  festa- 
lon  designer,  40;  Melvin 
Lasky,  former  editor.  En- 
counter, 77;  Peter  Maitlis. 
FRS,  inorganic  chemist  64; 
Princess  Michael  of  Kent 
52;  Margaret  O'Brien,  ac- 
tress, 60;  Paul  Parker,  crick- 
eter, 41;  Caroline  Raphael, 
head  of  drama.  BBC  Radio,  39; 
Marla  Schell,  actress.  71;  Ed- 
ward Teller,  physicist  89; 
John  Terraine,  author,  76; 
Frank  Thornton,  actor,  76. 


Death  Notices 

POOPS.,  Mayiw  Pagoy)  o I F rMJwy 
tonnwiy  at  j*  TTiriortl  Avenue, 
Taunton.  Died  peacebily  on  Saturday  11m 
Jwuwy  1907.  MlwTadly  mtos^Tby  £} 
»rio  blew  her.  Funeral  service  to  taka 
place  on  Thursday  23rd  January  1007  at 
Taunton  Deana  Crematorium  at  12JW  noon. 

“g  enquiries  J*  MW  to  Leon- 
ante  Smith  Funeral  Dfreaon.  1 Hsydon 
Hood,  Taunton  TAJ  1SY.  Tel:  01823  272122. 
^VBJE  Brian  Carl.  Died  suddenly  Iinfl77. 

gra.nftam»^Seryjc«  at  Laumswood  crema- 
jprtum.  Leeds  at  2tm  on  22  January.  Font- 
2L “lfy„t>ul  donations  In  lieu  K 
dwtoed  to  St  Gemma's  Hoaplce  Leeds 

wife  o,  u* 

: waiwiakef  CBE  ma  mother  of 
AM>y.  Zo*  and  JeesIca  died  on  13  January 
* University  College 
Hospital,  London.  Family  funeral  only.  No 
•tower*,  donations  to  the  Shakespeare 
GtaPe  Trent  Beer  Gardens.  Land^8E1 

0am  and  3pm  Uon-frV  uwwoen 


Jackdaw 


Saving  Disney 

FRIENDS,  foe  past  few 
months  have  been  a mere  ex- 
ercise in  what  is  about  to  be- 
come the  largest  online  and 
public  battle  against  Disney- 
land as  we  know  it  and  as 
Walt  planned  it  I write  this 
with  a very  heavy  heart  I do 
not  want  my  playground  to 
become  my  battlefield,  but 
that  is  what  it  has  come  down 
to.  Today  when  I went  to  my 
mailbox  I found  a secret 
packet  from  somebody  inside 
Disneyland.  Scribbled  in  pen- 
cil were  foe  words  “If  you 
think  it’s  bad  now,  then  you 
all  need  to  brace  yourselves!" 
What  was  in  the  plain  white 
Disneyland  envelope  caused 


me  to  sit  in  my  car  and  nearly 
weep.  Obviously  things  had 
been  thrown  together  very 
quickly — photocopies  were 
crooked,  etc.— but  the  hard 
facts  were  there,  staring  me 
in  the  fece.  ITL  present  them 
as  coldly  as  they  were 
presented  to  me: 

Paul  Pressler  and  his 
people  are  hell-bent  on  malt. 
ing  major  design  changes  at 
Disneyland.  First  of  all.  Main 
Street  is  about  to  become  one 
large  candy  counter.  To  hell 
with  the  Bakery.  To  heU  with 
the  Penny  Arcade.  To  hell 
with  anyone  who  doesn’t  life* 
it  Disneyland  is  going  to  tell 
the  public  what  we  want  and 

we  want  CANDY,  not  history 
or  variety.  Why?  Because 
candy  brings  Disneyland 

When  Presder’s  people 
turned  foe  Penny  Arcade  into 
.a  stuffed  animal-shop,  we 
fought,  and  Pressler  relented 
and  changed  it  back.  But  it 
was  NOT  a victory  for  us.  It 
wasa  temporary  "hush  up" 
to  calm  the  noise  we  were 
making.  It  turns  out  that 
Pressler  and  his  mindless 
minions  have  for  greater 
plans  for  foe  Arcade:  the  an- 


tique arcade  machines  are  to 
be  pushed  all  foe  way  back  to 
the  walL  The  walls  to  foe 
Candy  Shop  and  the  Bakery 
are  literally  to  be  knocked 
out.  and  foe  candy  counter  is 
going  to  extend  all  the  way 
back  to  the  wan 

The  Carnation  Restaurant, 
in  foe  meantime,  is  currently 
being  redesigned  as  a coffee- 
house much  like  Start  ucks. 
The  seating  area  between 
Carnation  and  the  next  set  of 
shops  may  become  a stuffed- 
toy  area  or  heaven  knows 
what 

Now  1 shift  your  attention 
toTomorrowland.  The  Mis- 
sion to  Mars  project  is  still  to 
go.  It  will  be  a restaurant  So 
what’s  the  problem?  What  if! 
told  you  that  Paul  Pressler 
has  bought  in  two  OUTSIDE 
restaurant-design  companies 
to  re-work  Main  Street  and 
the  Mission  to  Mars  building 
— two  companies  that  have 

NOTHING  to  do  with  Disney- 
land? Are  you  getting  the  pic- 
ture now,  my  friends? 

This  is  a public  tiling  now. 
It’s  up  to  us  on  the  Internet. 
Friends,  if  you  want  to  fight 
for  Disneyland,  I beg  you  to 
do  so  with  all  your  mijfot.  If 


not  delete  this  and  pray  that 
others  can  make  a difference. 

Start  making  your  calls, 
folks.  The  number  for  Disney- 
land City  Hall  is  714 781-4000. 
That  will  give  you  a live  oper- 
ator. Ask  for  City  Hall,  and 
then  tell  them  you  want  to 
make  a formal  complaint 
against  Paul  Pressler. 

I beg  you  to  do  so  with  all_ 
your  might.  If  not,  delete  this 
and  pray  that  others  can 
make  a mistake. 
prom  The  Lines  Have  Been 
Drawn,  by  Rick  West,  a mes- 
sage posted  on  Promote  Press- 
ler! a web  site  dedicated  to  the 

removal  of  Paul  Pressler  from 
his  postoott  as  President  of  Dis- 
ney land  in  Anaheim,  Califor- 
nio. ReprintedinHarpex’B. 

Honour  held 

WE  START  the  year  in  our 
traditional  maimer,  by  pre- 
senting awards  for 

businesses  that  have  contrib- 
uted to  thegeneralsum  of 
human  happiness  in  the  past 
12  months. 

Best  Business  Name:  Pil- 
lage Ltd. 

Best  Voicemail  System: 
Urbtrix.  Phone  them,  and  the 


recorded  voice  makes  a help- 
ful suggestion:  “IT  you  are  in  a 
hurry,  please  call  later.” 

Best  Point  of  Sale  Warn- 
ing Against  Shoplifters:  at 
Fetish  Fashions  ofLynhurst 
Terrace  Central,  it  says: 
"Shoplifters  will  be  bound 

and  gaased  and  have  hot  wax 
poured  up  their  bottoms.”  . 

Most  Baffling  Public  An- 
nouncement: foe  tape  loop  at 
Quarry  Bay  Mass  Transit 
Railway  station  that  repeat- 
edly said:  "Beware  of  your 
personal  belongings.’’  (Why, 
are  they  going  to  bite  us?) 

Most  Intelligent  Classifi- 
cation System:  Directory  Ser- 
vice of  Hong  Kong  Telecom 
The  Hong  Kong  Jockey  Club, 
which  is  Hong  Kong's  single 
biggest  business  appears  in 
the  phone  book  as  one  tiny 
line  in  miniscule  print  It  ap- 
pears under  “T"  for  “The". 

Most  Bizarre  Sign  in 
Hong  Kong:  There’s  a notice 
on  a toilet  door  at  the  MTRC 
headquarters  in  Kowloon  Bay 
that  says:  “Beware  ofMan  Be- 
hind the  Door."  Who  is  this 
man?  Why  didn’t  they  tell  him 
to  go  away?  Incidentally,  this 
sign  is  also  on  foe  women's 
toilet 


Most  Idiotic  Advertising 
Slogan:  the  one  designed  to 
attract  buyers  to  Beijing  In- 
ternational Friendship  Gar-  - 
Am,  whirh makes th is  grand 
promise.  "Residents  live  here 
without  any  fear  of  attacks 
from  behind.” 

Best  Classified  Ad  of  the 
Year:  Placed  by  Leung  Sung 
Fat  in  Hong  Kong  news- 
papers; 'This  serve  to  confirm 
my  regret  for  any  incon- 
venience caused  to  Mr  Mar 


Goodbye  to  all  that. . .Minx 


• , ..  ff  t ^7 »i  .rJID  1ST-  T“ 


J. 


Hong  Chin  and/or  Sun  Sun 
Motor  Company,  due  to  my  in- 
advertance  to  issue  legal  pro- 
ceedings (High  Court  Action 
No.  A8206of 1995)  against 
them.’’ 

The  round-up  of  the  weird  and 
wonderfitljhm  Hong  Kong. 

Printed  in  the  South  China 
Morning  Post. 

Adieu,  adieu 

YOU  SAY:  “I  need  some 
space." 

YOUMEAN:  “It  pains  me  to 
exist  on  the  same  lanrimnaa  33 
you.  much  less  breathe  the 
same  air.'* 

YOU  SAY:  "No  there  isn’t 
anyone  else.” 

YOU  MEAN:  “Notright  at 
this  moment  anyway — I told 
him  rd  be  done  with  you  in 
ah  hour  or  so  ” 

YOU  SAY:  “We  can  be 
friends.” 

YOU  MEAN;  "We  shall  com- 
pletely ignore  each  other 
whenever  we  meet” 

YOU  SAY:  ‘Tm  just  not  good 
enough  for  you.” 

YOU  MEAN:  ‘Tm  better  off 
tnan  you  had  any  right  to  ex- 
pect, you  callow,  undeserv- 
ing piece  of  snot” 


YOU  SAY:  "It's  not  you,  it's 
me.” 

YOU  MEAN:  “It  is  your  fault, 
but  arguing  the  toss  is  only 
going  to  draw  this  dreary  lit- 
tlecharade  out  even  more. 
YOU  SAY:  "rm  just  not  ready 
for  a relationship  atthe 
moment” 

YOU  MEAN:  "Thanks  for  the 
eex,  but  take  foe  personality 
disorders  with  you,  please  ” 
YOUSAY-TloveyoKi'm 

not  m love  with  you.” 
YOUMEAN:  “My  name  is  Ce- 
line Dion. 

YOU  SAY:  ‘Tve  changed.” 

^AN:  realised 

(thanks  to  my  flatmate)  that 
they’re  not  all  three  inches 

long  and  rd  quite  like  to  trv 
out  some  of  the  other  varia- 
tions now,  thank  you  ” 

YOU  SAY:  “I’m  sorry  " 

YOU  MEAN:  "Bye  loser 

01 71-713 4366;  Jackdaw.  The 
Guardian.  UQFarringdon 
Road,  London  ECir  ser. 


Emily  Sheffield 
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Culture  clash  at  National  Express,  page  12 


Cider-maker  turns  to  marketing,  page  12 


Financial  Editor:  Alex  Brummer 

Telephone:  0171-239-9610  ' 
Fax:  0171-833*4456 


FinanceGutenMan 


Notebook 


Man  who  really 
rang  the  changes 


Edited  by 
Mark  Milner 


Hyder  site  engineer  Geraint  Mills  takes  in  the  breathtaking  view  around  the  £4S  wriTHnn,  eco-friendly  hydro-power  scheme  at  the  Llyn  Brianne  reservoir,  at  the  of  the  River 

Twyif  near  Llandovery , Dyfed,  which  is  to  be  oCthdaiDy  opened  today 


PHOTOGHAPH:  JEFF  MORGAN 


Mctard  MDm 


organisations  have 
•such  skill  in  making  a 
virtue  of  necessity  as 
does  British  Telecom. 

The  group  frequently  grabs 
the  headlines  with  its  an- 
nouncements of  price  cuts. 
The  sums  are  usually  large. 
For  example,  yesterday’s 
package  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  a range  of  overseas  calls  by 
£71  million  a year. 

The  cuts  are  always  dressed 
up  to  create  a feel-good  factor 
about  the  company,  with  ref- 
erence to  BT  leading  the  way 
in  bringing  down  the  cost  of 
calls. 

Customers,  so  the  subtext 
goes,  should  be  grateful  to  the 
group  for  being  so  generous, 
for  saving  them  more  than 

. £L5  billion  In  phone  charges 

Pensions  fund  boss  s suspension  could  lead  to  institutional  investors  abandoning  beleaguered  firm  ■‘KISS  *£*  be  duly 

grateful  for  the  savings.  But 

■ ■ H ■ ■ ■ not  to  BT.  The  company  has 

Morgan  hit  by  new  crisis  mm 

BT  Cruickshank,  director-gen- 

eral of  OfteL 

He  decided  in  1993  to  im- 
pose an  annual  “inflation  mi- 
nus 7.5  per  cent”  pricing  for- 
mula on  BT,  to  run  for  four 
years.  It  is  that  package 
which  has  delivered  the  bulk 
of  the  savings  customers  are 
now  enjoying. 

BT  could  have  challenged 
I Mr  Cruickshank's  price 
regime  at  the  outset  But  it 
chose  not  to.  It  preferred  to 
live  with  the  price  cuts  rather 
than  risk  the  Monopolies 
Commission  inquiry  which 
would  have  been  triggered  by 
a rejection  of  Mr  Cruick- 
shank's proposal 
Mr  Cruickshank  has  skil- 
ftally  judged  how  for  he  can 
push  BT  In  the  interest  of  cus- 
tomers. He  has  eased  price 
controls  for  the  coming  four 
years  but  stBL  left  the  group 
committed  to  slashing  • the 
costs  of  a range  of  services  in 
real  terms. 

All  this  has  made  Mr 
Cruickshank  BTs  bite  noire. 
Some  executives  would  use  a 
more  robust  term.  But  the 
regulator  has  stood  up  to  BT 
and  delivered  a fair  deal  for 
customers.  With  that  In  mind, 
he  could  even  be  forgiven  for 
his  bad  handling  of  the  phone 
numbers  issue  — itself  a late 
pass  from  BT. 


ORGAN  .Gren- 
| fell  Asset  Man- 
agement, still 
| reeling  from  the 
I Peter  Young  de- 
bacle, yesterday  feced  a fresh 
crisis  after  . suspending  the 
head  of  its  UK  pension  fund 
business  over  a “potential 
breach  of  contract”. 

Nicola  Hoiiick,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  women  in  the 
City,  is  Understood  to  have 
been  suspended  from  her 
duties  for  attempting  to  take 
some  of  her  colleagues  to  a 
rival  investment  bank,  be- 
lieved tube  ABN  Amro. 

Pension  advisers  warned 
last  night  that  Ms  Horllck’s 
departure  could  spell  disaster 
for  MGAM  and  its  £18  billion 
pension  fond  business,  with  a 
hefty  loss  of  institutional  cli- 
ents. 


MGAM  spokesman  James 
Murray  said  Ms  Horttck  had 
been  asked  to  step  down  on 
full  pay  pending  the  outcome 
of  an  fritpmaT  investigation. 
Hie  stressed  that  the  inquiry 
was  not  related  to  the  scandal 
in  its  unit  trust  arm,  nor  to 
“any  fhranrlal  impropriety’’ 
on  Ms  Horlick'8  part  Mr  Bfinv 
ray  ' said  the  investigation  did 
not  involve  any  City  regula- 
tor. 

During  Ms  HbrHck’s  sus- 
pension, Morgan  Grenfell  In- 
vestment Management  chair 
man.  Neil  Dnnford  will 
assume  responsibility  for  the 
UK  pension  fond  business, 
whose  clients  Include  West- 
minster City  Council,  Rolls- 
Royce  and  Glaxo  Wellcome. 

The  investment  manage- 
ment regulator  Imro  is  ex- 
pected to  impose  a fine  of  at 
least  £1  million  an  MGAM  on 
completion  of  Its  investiga- 
tion into  Mir  Young’s  deal- 


ings, expected  in  the  next  two 
months.  Morgan  Grenfell's 
German  parent,  Deutsche 
Bn*,  may  have  to  foot  a hill 
of  about  £400  minion  for  the 
fiasco,  including  £200  million 
compensation  for  investors. 

Mr  Young  was  sacked  In 


September  after  MGAM  dis- 
covered he  had  bought  risky, 
unquoted  stocks  for  several 
European  retail  fonds. 

The  investment  house 
halted  dealings  in  two  unit 
trusts  and  an  affohore  fond, 
leaving  90,000  investors  in 


limbo  for  72  hours.  Mr 
Young’s  dismissal  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  dismissal  of  five 
top  managers,  including  chief 
executive  Keith  Percy. 

Ms  Hoiiick,  widely  credited 
with  leading  the  renaissance 
of  MGAM  over  the  past  eight 


‘Superwoman’  rose  fast 


SUSPENDED  high-flyer  Ni- 
cola Horlick  (right)  has 
managed  to  juggle  a career 
in  investment  management 
with  looking  after  five  chil- 
dren, earning  her  the  nick- 
name of  “Superwoman”, 
writes  Richard  Miles. 

Married  to  another  well- 
known  City  figure,  Tim 
Horlick,  Salomon  Brothers’ 
chief  operating  officer  of 
European  investment  bank- 
ing, she  is  believed  to  have 
received  a salary  of  jnudre 


than  £500,000  last  year. 

Ms  Horlick.  aged  35, 
started  as  a trainee  at  SG 
Warburg  in  1984  after  leav- 
ing Oxford  University. 
Since  then,  she  has  risen 
fast  by  switching  compa- 
nies, moving  to  Mercury 
Asset  Management  and 
then  to  Morgan  GrenfelL 

Until  last  night,  she  was 
frequently  described  as  the 
second  most  powerful  wom- 
an in  the  City  after  Mercu- 
ry’s Carol  Galley. 


or  nine  years,  is  believed  to 
have  fought  hard  to  ensure 
Mr  Percy  remained. 

City  sources  6aid  last  night 
that  Ms  Horlick  had  been  con- 
sidering a move,  with  some 
members  of  her  30-strong 
team,  to  the  Dutch  bank  ABN 
Amro,  which  at  present  has 
no  British  pension  fond  busi- 
ness. She  has  also  been  linked 
with  the  US  investment  bank 
JP  Morgan. 

Consulting  actuaries,  who 
arrange  the  deals  between 
pension  fond  managers  and 
their  clients,  said  MGAM*s  In- 
stitutional business  could 
start  to  fall  apart  following 
the  suspension  of  Ms  Horlick. 

“Clients  will  completely 
lose  confidence  and  the  whole 
thing  might  unravel.  MGAM 
lias  been  on  hold  since  the 
Peter  Young  fiasco.  True, 
they  have  not  lost  any  clients, 
but  that  might  change  now,1 
said  an  actuary. 


Brussels  brands 
BA  chief  ‘liar’  as 
row  escalates 


Sfroon  Bwavis,  Michael  WMto 
and  JuBa  Wolf  In 


Government’s  row 
with  Brussels  over  the 
planned  alliance  be- 
tween British  Airways  and 
American  Airlines  escalated 
yesterday  with  the  EU  compe- 
tition commissioner  branding 
BA’s  chief  executive,  Robert 
Ayling,  a liar. 

Karel  van  Miert,  the  EU 
competition  commissioner, 
insisted  that  he  had  powers  to 
Intervene  — and  strongly  de- 
nied Mr  Ayling’s  claim  that 
Brussels  was  not  bothering  to 
investigate  other  transatlan- 
tic airline  alliances. 

John  Major  and  Ian  Lang, 
trade  secretary,  weighed  in 

with  ill-disguised  annoyance 
over  Brussels’  threat  of  legal 
action  against  the 
government. 

With'  the  BA  chief  confi- 
dently predicting  that  the  afli- 
ance  would  not  be  held  up  by 
Brussels,  a forious  Mr  van 
Miert  said;  “We  are  investi- 
gating other  alliances  as  weu. 
This  Is  well  known  and  we 
made  it  public  months  ago.  So 
how  the  hell  can  anyone  pre- 
tend otherwise? 
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“The  chief  executive  officer 
of  British  Airways  is  not  tell 
ing  the  truth.  To  say  we  are 
not  looking  at  other  airlines 
is  absolutely  a lie,”  he  said. 

Mr  van  Mierf  s angry  inter- 
k jectian  came  the  day  after  be 
warned  he  could  take  the  gov- 
ernment to  court  if  it  waved 
through  the  alliance  without 
demanding  tougher  conces- 
sions from  what  would  be- 
come the  world's  most  power- 
ful airline  group. 

Mr  van  Miert  won  backing 
from  consumer  bodies  yester- 
day who  warned  that  con- 
sumer interests  would  be 
hurt  by  the  creation  of  so 
powerful  a transatlantic  oper- 
ator with  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  market 

Last  month  Mr  Lang  said 
he  would  not  refer  the  merger 

to  the  monopolies  commis- 
sion. provided  that  BA  give 
Up  168  landing  slots  Bt  Heath- 

row  each  week  to  rivals.  The 
Commission  has  hinted  that 
some  400  slots  should  be  sur- 
rendered for  free.  . 

Behind  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter’s and  officials'  anger  is  the 
belief  that  Whitehall  had 
acted  properly  over  the 
merger  in  undertaking  con- 
sultations with  the  Commis- 
sion, and  had  expected  - them 
to  be  completed  in  what  Mr 
Lang  called  "a  couple  of 


The  DTI  last  summer  laid 
orders  in  the  Commons  which 
reserved  to  Britain  the  legal 
competence  to  consider  the 
EU  dimension  of  the  competi- 
tion factor,  with,  no  powers 
for  Brussels  to  intervene. 
With  Tory  Eurosceptics  In  up- 
roar yesterday,  that  view  was 
strongly  backed  by  a Down- 
ing street  spokesman,  who 
said  a DTI  decision  “win  not 
be  eligible  to  be  overruled  by 

the  EC."  But  an  EC  . spokes- 
man said  that  it  was  “totally 
dear"  - the  commission  had 
jurisdiction. 


Share  prices  reach  new  record 


Paul  Murphy 


LONDON  share  prices 
swept  to  a record  yester- 
day. with  City  pundits 
desperately  tearing  up  earlier 
predictions  that  interest  rates 
were  set  to  rise  and  betting 
instead  that  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing will  be  left  unchanged 
for  the  time  being. 

The  FTSE 100  Index  jumped 
60.9  points  , to  a new  peak  of 
4168.2.  with  the  stock  market 
fuelled  further  by  indications 
that  US  interest  rates  will 
also  be  kept  on  hold  for  now. 

With  evidence  piling  up 
that  the  recovery  in  con- 


sumer confidence  is  nothing 
like  as  strong  as  previous  pro- 
jections, City  analysts  have 
had  to  rethink  investment 
strategies. 

On  Monday,  the  Retail  Con- 
sortium reported  a "nail- 
biting"  December  for  many  of 
its  members,  while  individual 
companies  such  as  Seaza  and 
Argos  have  delivered  blunt 
trading  updates,  stating  that 
pre<thrisfrnas  business  did 
not  live  up  to  expectations. 

On  the  same  day,  a benign 
set  of  producer  price  figures 
— showing  factory  gate  prices 
down  to  1.7  per  cent  from 
2.1  per  cent  In  November  — 
hardened  the  conviction  that 


the  Chancellor  will  be  able  to 
resist  a call  from  the  Bank  of 
England  to  act  against  th* 


threat  of  inflation  by  raising 
rates.  Economists  have  not 
yet  ruled  out,  however,  a rise 
in  interest  rates  to  &25per 
cent  when  Mr  Clarke  and 
Bank  governor  Eddie  George 
meet  again  next  month. 

US  investment  strategists 
have  also  bad  to  re-evaluate 
the  chances  of  another  rise  In 
Interest  rates  there  alter  a set 
of  figures  showing  that  infla- 
tion remains  surprisingly 
dormant  The  US  consumer 
price  index  rose  03  per  cent 
last  month,  putting  annual  in- 
flation at  33  per  cent,  against 


Tax  man’s  ‘dark  times1 


Prostitute  became  a 
kindred  spirit  for 
devastated  Revenue 
investigator,  jury  told 
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iRMER  Inland  Reve- 
nue “ghostbuster” 
Michael  Allcock  told 
Jurors  yesterday  he  be- 
came ldndred  spirits  with  a 
prostitute  as  he  straggled 
to  cope  with  his  wife’s  can- 
cer. Michelle  Corrigan  — 
whose  services  he  is 
accused  of  having  accepted 
as  a bribe  — “was  a .very 
ftmny,  ftm  person  to-  be 
with,”  he  said  at  the  Old 
Bailey. 

“Xtaqrite  all  the  bravado 
and  ‘devil  may  care*  which 
I found  appealing,  there 
was  a sensitive  girl,”  said 
Mr  Allcock. 

He  had  tried  to  change 
her.  Image . to  something 
“more  elegant”  in  the  hope 
she  would,  conform  and  en- 
joy a better  Hfe.  Mr  Allcock 
— once  a star  Revenue  in- 
vestigator into  wealthy 


“ghosts”  who  had  evaded 
payment  — broke  down  in 
the  witness  box  as  he  spoke 
of  his  devastation  and  fear 
over  his  wife’s  illness. 

“It  changed  our  lives  for- 
ever— we  bad  some  very 
dark  times.”  BQs  voice  fal- 
tered and  he  stopped  to  sip 
water  as  he  said  he  had  to 
hide  his  own  problems 
“and  be  strong  for  my  fam- 
ily ...  I was  drinking  too 
much  and  behaving  quite 
erratically.  I was  not  get- 
ting any  sleep.” 

Only  one  person  had 
asked  him  how  he  felt;  Hi- 
sham  Alwan.  a Middle  East 
oil  consultant  whom  Mr 
Allcock  had  investigated^ 

“I  said  could  he  give  me  a 

name  of  someone  — I just 
need  a night  out  and  forget 
all  my  problems ...  He  said 
.he  had  someone  I could  go 
out  to  dinner  with  and  do 
whatever  1 wanted.” 

Mr  Allcock  said  be  was 
nervous  before  meeting 
Miss  Corrigan  the  first 
time.  He  had  talked  to  her 
and  had  sex  with  her. 

They  met  irregularly 
afterwards.  “We  did  not 
have  sex  on  every  occasion 
we  met.  but  more  often 
than  not.”  He  paid  her  for 


her  services.  The  Crown 
claims  Miss  Corrigan’s  ser- 
vices on  the  first  occasion 
were  provided  to  Mr  All- 
cock as  a bribe  and  that  Mr 
Alwan  twice  paid  the  cou- 
ple’s hotel  bilL  But  Mr  All- 
cock  said  it  was  agreed 
that  he  would  sort  It  out 
with  him  later.  The 
following  day,  "I  said 
•What  needs  to  be  settled 
up?*.  I think  he  paid  £200  or 
•£250.  I +h*Tilr  I gave  him 
£250  in  cash.” 

Mr  Allcock  said  be  had 
stopped  paying  Miss  Corri- 
gan after  about  five  or  six 
months  as  their  relation- 
ship changed  to  become  a 
love  affair.  “I  told  her  I was 
forever  grateful  to  her.  I al- 
ways told  her  that  if  she 
was  in  any  trouble  she  had 
a friend." 

Mr  Alwan,  aged  56.  from 
Knlghtsbridge,  central  Lon- 
don, has  denied  three 
charges  of  corruption.,  Mr 
Allcock,  from  Colchester, 
Essex,  is  also  alleged  to 
have  taken  holidays  abroad 
and  cash  from  other  busi- 
nessmen in  return  for 
favours.  He  has  denied  li 
charges  of  corruption  be- 
tween 1987  and  1982. 

The  trial  continues  today. 


the  33  per  cent  recorded  In 
November.  Analysts  had  ex- 
pected a much  stronger  surge. 

Last  night,  the  Dow  Jones 
index  on  Wall  Street  was  rac- 
ing to  a record  peak  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  session, 
rising  40  points  to  6750  by 
early  afternoon. 

In  London,  brokers 
reported  panicky  buying  by 
institutional  investors  yester- 
day. Many  were  wrongfooted 
by  the  continued  strength  of  I 
stock  maritets  on  both  sides  of  [ 
the  Atlantic.  “Institutions  are 
flush  with  cash.  Without 
rates  going  up.  the  pressure 
to  get  this  money  working  is 
enormous,”  one  said. 


BT  lops  £71  m 
off  international 
call  charges 

DKrnSH  Telecom  is  slicing 
D£71  million  from  the  cost 
of  selected  international  calls 
to  help  meet  the  price  reduc- 
tion target  agreed  with  Indus- 
try watchdog  OfteL,  writes 
Nicholas  Bannister. 

The  reductions  include 
20  per  cent  off  calls  to  the 
United  States,  its  biggest  mar- 
ket, and  10-20  per  cent  off  calls 
to  Germany  and  France,  its 
main  European  markets. 

The  group  estimates  that  It 
has  now  cut  the  cost  of  inter- 
national calls  by  £170  million 
since  September.  The  latest 
package,  which  reduces1  call 
charges  to  33  countries  in- 
cluding Australia,  New  Zea- 
land. Israel.  Nigeria  and 
Sweden  by  between  10  and 
37  per  cent,  comes  into  effect 
on  February  19. 

Under  the  price  regime 
agreed  with  Oftel,  BT  his  to 
cut  the  prices  of  a basket  of 1 
services  to  customers  by 
£417  million  by  July  3L  It  still 
needs  £60  million  of  reduc- 
tions to  meet  the  target 

The  new  four-year  price 
regime  which  comes  into  ef- 
fect this  year  will  force  BT  to 
concentrate  price  reductions 
on  the  residential  market 


Unaired  issue 

most  likely  victim  of 
the  increasingly  acrimo- 
nious row  between  Lon- 
don and  Brussels  over  the 
proposed  British  Airway/ 
American  Airlines  link-up 
will  be  a sensible  debate 
about  the  competition  issues 
Raised. 

Much  of  the  blame  must  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  competition 
commissioner  Karel  van 
Miert  His  threat  to  take  the 
UK  to  court  may  have  simply 


been  part  of  the  heavy-handed 
opening  followed  by  negoti- 
ated settlement  approach  he 
has  adopted  in  state-aid  cases. 
But  In  taking  a hard  line 
early  on,  he  has  left  Trade 
and  Industry  Secretary  Ian 
Lang  with  very  little  room  for 
manoeuvre.  With  a general 
election  looming.  Europe  is  a 
running  sore  within  the  Con- 
servative Party.  Mr  Lang  can 
hardly  be  expected,  therefore, 
to  overrule  Britain's  Office  of 
Fair  Trading  and  risk  the 
wrath  of  the  Tory  Euroscep- 
tics. In  the  short  run  there  is 
no  advantage  for  Mr  Lang  In 
doing  anything  that  could  be 
Interpreted  as  appeasing 
Brussels, 

' There  Is  a nagging  feeling, 
too,  that  Mr  van  Miert's 
actions  may  have  been  dic- 
tated by  more  than  a desire  to 
look  after  the  Interests  of  air- 
line passengers.  In  laying 
claim  to  have  a say  In  the  BA/ 
AA  affair  and,  retrospec- 
tively, in  a number  of  now- 
established  links  between 
European  and  American  air- 
lines, the  European  Commis- 
sion, in  the  person  of  Mr  van 
Miert,  is  effectively  making  a 
pitch  to  bring  under  its  um- 
brella the  series  of  bilateral 
national  accords  which  gov- 
ern air  links  between  Euro- 
pean Union  members  and  the 
US. 

Nonetheless,  Mr  van  Miert 
is  right  to  be  concerned  about 
the  competition  issues, 
whether  or  not  the  deal  fells 
within  the  direct  legal  juris- 
diction of  Brussels.  The  BA/ 
AA  link  will  certainly  give 
the  partners  a pre-eminent 
position  on  many  routes  and 
in  13  cases,  according  to  the 
commissioner,  there  would  be 
no  competition  at  alL  - 
For  its  part,  BA  argues  that 
that  Is  not  the  most  relevant 
measure.  It  wants  the  posi- 
tion judged  in  city  pairs  — 
airline  jargon  for  the  number 
of  destinations  between 
which  passengers  can  di- 
rectly book  tickets.  On  this 
measure.  It  claims,  the  tie-up 
with  AA  would  simply  put  it 
In  the  same  league  as,  or  be- 
hind, other  transatlantic  part- 
nerships. At  the  same  time, 
the  slots  the  OFT  wants  it  to 
surrender  would  be  snapped 
up  by  US  carriers,  adding  to 
competition. 

Sensible  debate  on  these 
questions  already  seems  to 
have  given  way,  however,  to 
exchanges  of  invective  which 
offer  little  benefit  to  the 
consumer. 


Stout  fellow 

DOUSH  finance  minister 
Grzegorz  Kolodko  does 
not  lack  imagination. 
Yesterday  he  took  reporters 
to  an  Irish  pub  in  Warsaw  to 
unveil  his  scheme  to  get 
Poland  into  the  EU  in  five 
years  and  ready  to  sign  up  for 
the  single  currency  in  10. 

Mr  Kolodko  chose  the 
venue  because  the  last  EU 
summit  was  in  Dublin.  He 
even  bought  the  reporters  a 
pint  of  stout  (price  five  zloty) 
eacb  to  go  along  with  his 
Euro  2006  plan. 

There  must  be  a very  fair 
Chance  that  the  stout  was 
Guinness,  so  one  trusts  Mr' 
Kolodko  is  familiar  with  one 
of  the  femous  brew’s  advertis- 
ing slogans:  “Not  everything 
in  black  and  white  makes 
sense.” 


Jobless  figures  pose 
inflation  threat 


Sarah  Ryle 


Government’s  infla- 
tion target  will  be 
threatened  and  interest 
rates  forced  upwards  if 
today’s  jobless  figures  show 
unemployment  falling  even 
half  as  rapidly  as  it  did  in  No- 
vember,* economists  are 
warning. 

Chancellor  Kenneth  Clarke 
will  see  the  December  jobs  fig-' 
ures  before  he  meets  Bank  of 
England  governor  Eddie 
George  this  afternoon  for 
their  monthly  debate  about 
monetary  policy. 

According  to  the  Centre  for 
Economics  and  Business 
Research,  the'  23  per  cent  in- 
flation target  is  not  compati- 
ble with  the  40,000  average 
monthly  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  out  of  work  and 
claiming  benefit  The  centre 


argued  that  although  the  job- 
less total  could  fell  by  another 
500,000,  to  a rate  of  5 per  cent 
without  damaging  inflation 
prospects,  the  decline  would 
have  to  be  a gradual  one  of 
about  10,000  per  month. 

City  analysts  predicted  the 
drop  in  December  would  in- 
deed be  less  dramatic  than 
the  previous  month’s  record 
of 95,800.  They  expect  a fall  of 
30,000  to  40.000. 

The  Government's  figures 
are  questioned  by  the  Labour 
Party  in  a report  published 
today. 

Rather  than  counting  bene- 
fit claims,  it  uses  household 
unemployment  — - an  official 
and  internationally-recog- 
nised measure  — to  show  that 
there  are  4.5  million  “econom- 
ically inactive”  people  who 
want  work.  That  is  more  than 
double  the  government  figure 
Of 2,043^)00. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.09 
Austria  1834 
Belgium  5339 
Canada  221 S5 
Cyprus  0.775Q 
Denmark  asi 
Finland  7.8680 


Franca  6.7280 
Germany  2L5MQ 
Greece  407 AO 
Hong  Kong  12.71 
India  59.81 
Ireland  03886 
Israel  5.44 


Italy  2^44 
Malta  DfjfflH? 
Netherlands  2.9145 
New  Zealand  2.32 
Norway  10.45 
Portugal  259.05. 
Saudi  Arabia  8.27 


Singapore  230 
Soutfi  Afrfca  7457 
Spain  21620 
Sweden  11.42 
Swteertand  234 
Turkey  181.080 
USA  1.8465 


SupplM  ty  K*rWia  faxcimting  hxBen  rupee  end  Israeli  •MtotJ. 


CJ|  A question  of  differing  styles 
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Ernie  Patterson  who  could  receive  £300,000  after  leaving  National  Express  where  he  was  thought  to  be  uncomfortable  with  the  company  culture 
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‘Unsuited’  bus  chief  quits  after  six  months 


Ian  King 
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A PERSONALITY  clash 
yesterday  led  to  the 
departure  of  Ernie 
Patterson  after  only 
six  months  as  chief  executive 
of  bus  and  coach  operator 
National  Express. 

Mr  Patterson,  who  Joined 
National  Express  in  July  on  a 
one-year  contract,  is  expected 
to  receive  a pay-off  of  between 
£250,000  and  £300,000. 

Last  year  Mr  Patterson,  a 
former  director  of  business 
services  group  BET,  is 
thought  to  have  received 
£250,000  after  BET  was  taken 
over  by  ReotoldL 
National  Express  shares 
dropped  sharply  on  the  news 
of  the  rift,  before  rallying  to 
finish  at  539V£p,  4VSp  lower  on 
the  day. 

Finance  director  Colin 
Child  admitted  Mr  Patter- 
son's personality  had  not  fit- 
ted with  that  afthe  company, 
rfatming  it  was  simpily  a ques- 
tion of  differing  styles. 

Mr  Child  insisted  there  had 
been  no  rows  over  future 
strategy.  National  Express 
was  a very  different  kind  of 
operation  from  the  bigger 
BET.  "National  Express  just 
wasn’t  suited  to  Mr  Patterson, 
or  he  to  the -company.  There 
was  no  dispute  on  commer- 
cial or  strategic  issues  at  all” 
It  is  understood  that  Mr 
Patterson,  aged  49,  who  joined 
BET  in  1965,  was  nncamfort- 
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able  with  the  culture  of 
National  Express,  which  is 
regarded  tntne  City  as  a more 
dynamic  company. 

Mr  Patterson,  who  lives  in 
Buckinghamshire,  was  ap- 
pointed by  National  Express 
on  the  strength  ofhis  13  years 
in  charge  of  BETs  South  Afri- 
can bus  operations  and 
seven  years  as  head  of  the 
group's  European  and  world- 
wide transport  and  distribu- 
tion business. 

He  will  be  replaced  by  Phil 
White;  director  of  the  group’s 
West  Midlands  Travel  div- 
ision, who  came  close  to  get- 
ting the  top  job  last  July  when 
Ray  MCEnhUl,  the  group’s  for- 
mer chief  executive,  resigned 
through  m health. 

The  chairman,  Michael  Dav- 
ies, said  Nati  nnal  Express  was 
continuing  to  trade  wed  across 
all  divisions  and  remained 
committed  to  expanding  its 
businesses  through  organic 
growth  and  acquisitions. 

Apart  from  its  bus  and* 
coach  operations.  National 
Express  runs  the  high  profile 
Gatwick-  Express  and  is  a. 
member  of  London  & Conti- 
nental Railways,  the  consor- 
tium running  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Channel  tunnel 
rail  link. 

It  Is  also  thought  to  be  bid- 
ding about  £370  million  for 
Granada’s  Welcome  Break 
roadside  restaurants.  The  bid 
is  not  expected  to  be  dis- 
rupted by  Mr  Patterson’s 
departure. 
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Matthew  Clark 
switches  tack 


OUTLOOK/ Roger 
Cowe  on  cider  firm’s 
marketing-led  plan 
to  beat  alcopops 


STRUGGLING  cider  com- 
pany Matthew  Clark 
yesterday  outlined  a 
new  strategy  to  fight  back 
against  "alcopops”,  which 
have  seriously  damaged  sales 
of  its  highly  profitable  brands, 
Diamond  White  and  K. 

Reporting  Christmas  sales 
worse  than  expected  to  cap  a 
dreadful  six  months  which 
saw  earnings  per  share  drop 
by  more  than  a quarter  and 
the  value  of  its  shares  more 
than  halve,  embattled  chief 
executive  Peter  Aihens  prom- 
ised a switch,  from  his  low- 
cost  approach  to  a market! ng- 
led  strategy. 

A marketing  director  will 
be  appointed  in  the  next  few 
weeks  with  a bigger  budget 
The  £8  million  extra  market- 
ing cost  will  be  met  partly  by 
slashing  the  discounts  which 
have  reached  30  per  cent  over 
the  past  year  during  a price 
war  with  H P Bulmer. 

Mr  Aikens  said  yesterday: 
"The  board  is  confident  that 
the  innovative  new  cider  mar, 
keting  strategies  will  achieve 
a rejuvenation  of  the  group’s 
major  elder  brands.  The  di- 
rectors believe  that  the  group 
is  now  on  course  to  re-estab- 
lish its  growth  prospects  over 
the  medium  term.” 

investors  shared  some  of 
that  belief,  pushing  up  the 
share  price  by  29V&P  to  33%. 
Yesterday's  rise  still  left  the 
price  at  less  than  half  last 
year’s  peak,  before  a warning 
in  September  about  the  im- 
pact of  alcopops. 

Matthew  Clark  said  yester- 
day that  the  rapid  growth  of 
Hooch  and  other  fruit-fla- 
voured alcoholic  drinks 
would  cut  profits  from  Dia- 
mond White  and  K by  £11  mil- 
lion in  the  current  financial 
year.  Research  has  shown 
that  these  premium  bottled 


ciders  have  suffered  much 
more  than  similarly-posi- 
tioned lagers  from  the  switch 
in  drinking  habits  by  young 
customers. 

The  company’s  problems 
have  been  exacerbated  by 
fierce  price  competition  in 
the  retail  trade,  which  wDl 
cut  £4  million  from  this  year's 
profits,  and  by  problems  with 
the  Integration  of  Taunton 
Cider,  which  was  acquired  at 
the  end  of  1995. 

Despite  claims  in  July  that 
rationalisation  following  the 
purchase  was  virtually  com- 
plete and  trouble-free,  it 
emerged  yesterday  that  the 
integration  had  been  badly 

handled. 

"The  management  struc- 
ture Introduced  fallowing  the 
acquisition  of  Taunton  Cider 
did  not  work  effectively,”  said 
temporary  chairman  Michael 
Garner,  who  stepped  in 
following  the  death  of 
Michael  Cottrell  last  October. 
He  said  that  customer  service 
suffered  until  May  last  year, 
which  contributed  to  this 
year’s  shortfall  in  profits. 

A spokesman  said  this  had 
not  been  mentioned  when,  last 
year’s  results  were  published 
In  ■'July  because  the  signifi- 
cance of  poor  service  had  not 
been  appreciated  at  the  time. 
Now  it  is  dear  that  the  result- 
ing loss  of  contracts  wm  chop 
£7  million  from  profits  this 
year. 

Profits  of  £22  million  for  the 
half  year  were  40  per  cent 
ahead  of  last  time  because  of 
the  inclusion  of  Taunton, 
which  also  pushed  sales  up 

from  £174  million  to  £293  mil- 
lion. But  because  of  the  extra 
shares  issued  to  finance  the 
acquisition,  earnings  per 
share  fell  by  26  per  cent  to 
£17  million. 

Matthew  dark  wfll  look  for 

salvation  in  marketing.  From 
April  there  will  be  new  adver- 
tising campaigns  for  Dia- 
mond White  and  Blackthorn, 
while  a new  draught  cider, 
Blackthorn  Gold,  will  be 
launched  using  the  fashion- 
able nltro-keg  system  which 
produces  a smoother  drink. 


News  in  brief 


£1.8bn  European 
media  group  formed 

UFA,  the  TV  and  radio  branch  of  German  media  group  Bertels- 
mann, yesterday  merged  with  Luxembourg-based  CLT  to  be- 
come what  Is  claimed  to  be  Europe’s  largest  entertainment 
company.  CLT-UFA  will  operate  19  television  and  23  radio 
stations  in  10  European  countries,  and  will  invest  profits  of  the 
first  few  years  in  Channels,  the  terrestrial  channel  due  to 
launch  in  Britain  on  March  30,  part-owned  by  the  new  group. 

The  new  venture  has  a projected  turnover  of  100  billion. 
Luxembourg  francs  (£L83  billion)  this  year,  with  profits  ex- 
pected to  be  5 billion  francs,  said  chief  executive  Remy  Sautter. 
“CLT-UFA  is  now  ready  to  take  on  the  challenges  of  the  global 
rulpmmmim  iraHnms  mark  At  and  will  play  a trading  rate  in  an 

international  media  market  dom  inated  by  US  companies,”  Mr 
Sautter  said.  — AP  i 


Modest  net  gain  for  books 

HODDER  Headline,  the  book  publisher,  yesterday  reported  only 
“relatively  modest  growth"  in  the  UK  market  despite  the  ending 
nfthp  Nfet  R/vilr  Agrwgnugnt.  wh  irh  allowed  publishers  to  set  retail 
prices.  However,  sales  of  its  hardback  best  sellers  had  risen 
substantially-  Tn  the  firm!  quarter,  which  includes  the  Christmas 
period,  sales  at  continuing  businesses  climbed  12  per  cent  aided 
by  “outstanding  sales"  of  hardback  books  such  as  The  Tailor  of 
Panama  by  John  le  Carr6 — whirii  sold  about  100,000  copies — 
Kenny  Dalglish's  autobiography  and  Stephen  King's 
Desperation. 

The  strong  second  halfbroaght  sales  in  1996  to  £93  nuQion,  a 
rise  of5  per  cent  — Tony  May 


Coffee  break  for  fair  trade 

THE  MPs  Eknroa  Nicholson  and  George  Foulkes  will  launch  a 
campaign  this  morning  to  persuade  caterers  to  sell  Fairtrade 
coffee,  available  in  the  shops  as  CaiSdlrectandPercol-  Their  first 
target will  be  the  House  of  Commons  catHing  committee,  whose 
main  supplier  has  just  agreed  to  stock  Fairfrade  brands. 

The  campaign  will  he  taken  up  by  members  of  the  Womens 

Institute  and  tl&9ix  aid  charities  that  bad£  the  Falrti^deFoundar 
tiem,  which  vets  supplies  and  hands  out  the  Fairtrade  Mark.  The 
campaign  Is  backed  by  the  launch  of  12  new  brands  over  the  next 
few  months. — Roger  Come 


Dunn  & Co  fitted  out  again 

GENTLEMEN'S  outfitter  Dunn &Co  has  been  rescued  from 
receivershq)  for  the  second  time  in  five  years,  this  time  by 

menswear  retailer  Ciro  Citterio.  Thepurchase  will  saveDunn’s 
warehouse,  head  office  and  U9  Dunn  shops. The  new  chain  will 
have 200  shops.  A spokeswoman  said  last  night  thata  decision 
had  not  been  taken  on whether  the  UO-year  old  Dunn  name will 
survive.  —UtagerCowA 


OUR  story  on  January  8 headed  “EC  to  dear  Schweppes  plant 
sale”  mi^it  have  beffli  taken  to  imply  that  Perrier  was  bottled  by 
Coca-Cola  and  Sdiweppes  Beverages.  We  are  happy  to  state  that 

CCSB  merely  distributes  Perrier  in  the  UK. 


Headhunters 
say  cost  of  ■ 
top  salaries 
has  to  be 
rapid  exit 
when  faces 
donotfit 

ERNIE  Patterson’s  depar- 
ture from  National  Ex- 
press is  in  keeping  with  the 
cut -and -thrust  pace  at 
which  British  business  is 
conducted  in  the  1990s, 
writes  Ian  King. 

According  to  City  head- 
hunters, if  a top  executive's 
face  does  not  fit,  he  or  she 
should  be  removed  as  soon , 
as  possible. 

They  said  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  one  individual, 
however,  well  paid  or* im- 
portant, should  never  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  running  of  a company, 
especially  when  institu- 
tional shareholders  have  to 
be  satisfied. 


Who  "-V.  ■■  - jCnmiiwirqr  I,  \J  • 

Brtte  Patterson  • . ! -Chief exec  ■■  ='ifa6coarBtpie3s  . • 
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Teny  Venables . ‘ 


When 

Jan  97 
Dec  96 
Oct  96 
Sep  96 
Mar  96 
Dec  95 
Nov  95' 
Sep  95 
Juo93 


Hawking 

6 months 
8 months 
.7months 

2 years 
3K  years 

16  months 

3 years 

TO  months 
23  months 


This  is  why,  for  example, 
a company  finance  director 
who  fell  out  with  board- 
room. colleagues  would  be 
asked  to  leave  immediately, 
because  of  the  damage  that 
person  could  do. 

By  the  same  measure,  a 
junior  accountant  who  did 
not  get  on  with  colleagues 
would  be  largely  ignored  or 
left  to  find  another  job 
while  colleagues  were 
moved  in  to  cover  that  per- 
son’s tasks. 

At  the  same  time,  head- 
hunters said  senior  execu- 
tives were  usually  more 
confident  about  their  abili- 
ties and  marketability,  and 


were  therefore  prepared  to 
leave  a company  more 
quickly  than  less  experi- 
enced colleagues. 

David  Howell,  managing 
director  of  .the  financial 
employment  specialist  Ex- 
ecutive Recruitment,  said 
the  question  of  turnover 
was  a key  reason  why  top 
executives  were  paid  such 
high  salaries. 

He  added:  '“Personality 
clashes. are  one  reason  why 
someone  in  a high-profile 
position  would  depart 
(prickly,  along  with  lade  of 
shareholder  satisfaction. 
Executives  accept  these 
offers  in  that  knowledge, 


and  are  paid  a hell  of  a sal- 
ary because  there's  a risk 
that  they  will  get  it  wrong.” 

Mr  Howell  said  the  legal 
responsibilities  assigned  to 
senior  directors  made  it 
crucial  that  they  did  not 
fell  out  with  colleagues. 

Despite  mistakes  are 
made  — as  when  former 
Mercury  Communications 
boss  Duncan  Lewis  became 
head  of  Granada’s  media 
division,  despite  his  com- 
bative reputation.  Report- 
ing to  Granada  chief  execu- 
tive Charles  Allen,  six 
years  his  junior  and  used  to 
getting  his  own  way,  he 
stayed  only  eight  months. 


If  you’re  a director  of  a limited 
company,  you  should  know  that  you 
only  have  a certain  amount  of  time  Gram 
your  Accounting  Reference  Date  to  deliver 
your  accounts  to  Companies  House. 

But  what  you  may  not  realise  is  that  if  you 
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IT’S 


AUTOMATIC 
IF  YOU  DON’T 
FILE  YOUR 
COMPANY 
ACCOUNTS 


ON  TIME 


will  be  penalised  — automatically.  Delay  too 
long  and  the  penalty  could  be  as  much  as 
£1000  for  private  limited  companies  and 
£5000  for  PLCs. 

What’s  more,  ensuring  that  vour  accounts 
are  delivered  on  time  is  the  personal 
responsibility  of  the  company's  directors. 
Not  just  your  finance  director,  and 
certainty  not  your  accountant. 

Kling  on  time  makes  sound  business  sense. 
Other  companies  may  soon  lose  confidence 
in  yours  if  your  records  aren't  up  to  date. 
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Our  leaflets  will  help  you  with  more 
detailed  information  on  Accounting 
Reference  Dates,  Late  filing  Penalties, 
Disclosure  Requirements  and  so  on. 
Return  the  completed  coupon  below 
for  your  personal  con~,  ^ 

01222  380026.  Do  it  now,  and  make  sure 
you  don’t  pay  the  penalty. 


Post  to/Compaaies  House  (UFP)  Room-398  Companies  House,  FREEPOST  CF  4008,  Crown  Wav  Cardiff  CF4.  tv 
Please  send  me  further  information  on  avoiding  late  filing  penalties.  *'  QUI 
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Stephen  Bierf^ 

in  Melbourne  sees 
Sampras  complain* 
Capriati  break  down 
and  the  teenager  win 

ARTINA  HINGIS 
will ; probably 
vend  some  tune 
today  riding  a 
horse  for  fan  after  earlier  this 
week  agreeing  to  be  a 
horse  far  an  Italian  sports- 
wear company  lor  fonrmore 
years  in  a deal  worth  close  to 
£5  million.  Yesterday  she 
even  squeezed  In  a little  ten- 
nis, winning  her  first-round 
match  tn  the  Australian 
Open. 

Pete  Sampras  also  did  a lit- 
tle squeezing  of  his  own  dur- 
ing his  opening  match  - and 
pronounced-  that  the  Sla- 
zenger  balls  were,  without  a 
doubt,  the  softest  on  the  tour 
and  “tough  to  put  away". 

Not  that  this  prevented  him 
making  short  work  of  Roma- 
nia’s Dinu  Pescariu  at  Mel- 
bourne Park,  formerly  known 
(and  known  still  by  the  locals) 
as  Flinders  Park.  But  the 
city's  tourist  board  and  mar- 
keting men  insist  on  the  new 

narm»  . • 

Arid  the  officials  cf  this 
tournament  similarly  persist 
that  the  balls,  previously  crit- 
icised by  the  ousted  cham- 
pion Boris  Becker,  are  exactly 
the  same  as  last  year.  Not 
even  the  name  changed. 

Sampras,  never  an  unduly 
demonstrative  man.  has  spent 
large  chunks  of  his  life  belt- 
ing the  hell  out  of  numerous 
little  spheres  and,  just  as 
wine  tasters  can  tell  their  Shi- 
raz from  their  pinot  nolr.  so 
the  American  can  differenti- 
ate one  ball  from  another.  He 
knew  what  he  knew. 

“There  isn’t  a ball  on  the 
tour  like  this,  and  they  are 
definitely  softer  than  last 
year,”  said  the  world  No.  1 
with  an  empbaaia  and  author- 
ity that  only  tennis  official- 
dom has  the  brass  neck  to 
contradict 

Not  that  Sampras  was  mak- 


ing a meal  of  the  issue.  Not 
yet,  anyway.  He  is  here,  as  he 
pointed  out,  to  play  tannin; 
and  tennis  is  twj"]!?  whatever 
the  state  of  the  ban*  or  the 
court  He  won  6-2;  6-4, 6-2.  ■ 

But  what  about  the  state  of 
the  players?  This,  of  course, 
is  an  altogether  different  mat- 
ter andfar  more  irrtenvrting 
than  either  the  amount  of  air 
in  a little  ball,  or  the  relative 
speed  of  a playing  suzfece. 

The  restoration  of  Jennifer 
Capriati  seemed  to  be  gather- 
ing momentum  last  weekend 
when  she  reached  the  n*iat  in 
Sydney  before  going  down  to 
Hingis,  but  yesterday  she  lost 
6-2, 3-6, 6-4  against  her  fellow 
American  Jalene  Watanabe. 

Capriati,  now  20,  has  suf- 
fered much.  Her  rise  to  fame 
and  fortune  was  meteoric  and 
her  fall  pitiful.  Clearly 
shocked  by  fees:  descent,  'the 
women's  tour,  changed  the 
ground  rules  for  those,  under 
16,  strictly  limiting  their 
appearances.  - 

-Hingis,  aged  16,  slipped  past 
that  particular  safety  net  last 

year  but  is  obviously  an  alto- 
gether different  personality 
from  the  American. 

Capriati,  with  three  Grand 
Slam  semi-finals  and  six 
quarter-finals  behind  her,  as 
wen  as  more  than  a mfiunn 


dollars  In  prize-money,  has 
hauled  her  way  back  to  No.  24 
in  the  world,  yet  the  mental 
anguish  she  stiQ  suffers  was 
an  too  ^apparent  yesterday 
when  she  rushed  out  of  a post- 
match conference  in  tears. 

This  was  not  because  her 
interrogators  were  insensi- 
tive or  overtly  critical.  The 
final  questioner  merely  won- 
dered if  she  could  feel  the 
public’s  warmth  towards  her. 
It  was  too  much  fbr  Capriati’s 
emotionally  fragile  state. 

Hingis,  who  defeated  Ger- 
many's Barbara  Rittner,  was 
sympathetic.  "Jolene  is  al- 
ways hard  to  play.’'  Then. 

rgrwTUng  their  Sydney  wiatrh, 

she  added:  "But  Jennifer 
played  very  well  in  the  final 
against  me." 

The  Swiss  teenager,  now 
ranked  No.  a is  (in  complete 
contrast  to  Capriati)  cur- 
rently waltzing  through  life 
with  an  engaging,  openness. 
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Racing 


She  smiles  a lot,  and  she  gets 
mad. 

Some  tut-tut  at  her  on-court 
tantrums,  and  the  centre 
court  crowd  whistled  disap- 
provingly when,  frustrated  by 
her  limitations,  she  hurled 
her  racket-  into  the  net,  for 
which  die  was  duly  warned. . 

‘1  can  smile,  1 can  throw 
my  racket;  that’s  just  my  per- 


sonality. Sometimes  you  can- 
not change  that,”  Hingis  said, 
though  she  added  that  it  had 
been  her  atm  “not  to  get  a 
warning  this  year”. 

Unlike  Steffi.  Gra£  or  Mon- 
ica Seles  in  her  pomp,  Hingis 
is  not  the  sort  of  power  player 
who  scares  off  opponents. 
“She  doesn’t  Mck  you  off 
court,”  said  Rittner,  who  nev- 


ertheless lost  the  first  set  6-L 
But  then  Hingis  lost  concen- 
tration. fretted,  and  went  4-1 
down  in  the  second  set  before 
eventually  faking  it  7-5. 

Graf,  who  won  her  first- 
round  match  on  Monday, 
remains  the  fevorarite  to  win 
a fifth  Australian  title  but  if 
Hingis  reaches  the  final, 
which  she  should,  it  may  be 


No  future  for 
computerised 
starting  prices 


(MnnRock 


Despair  in  defeat . . . Jennifer  Capriati  acknowledges  her  fate  in  the  Australian  Open  yesterday  photograph  cuve  mason 


extremely  dose.  There  is  a 
maturity  about  the  teenager 
now  that  was  patently  miss- 
ing less  than  six  months  ago. 

“1  don’t  think  players  go 
out  there  and  think  they  don’t 
have  a chance  against  her,’ 
said  Rittner.  "Well,  not  yet’ 
The  way  things  are  going 
they  soon  wffl.  Hingis  is  a 
gem. 


PUNTERS  can  dev  easy 
in  their  beds,  says  the 
Betting  Office  Licensees 
Association.  Irish  on-course 
bookmakers  went  an  strike  at 

Leopardstown  last  Saturday, 
and  starting  prices  were  com- 
piled from  information  sup- 
plied by  off-course  bookmak- 
ers in  England. 

The  operation  was  a unique 
exercise,  BOLA  insists,  which 
does  not  herald  the  proximity 
of  comp  uter-  generated  start- 
ing prices  being  introduced  to 
Britain. 

Starting  prices  are  returned 
to  betting  shops  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  Sporting  Life 
and  the  Press  Association, 
rho  work  on  the  racecourse, 
noting  the  odds  through  the 
betting  rings. 

They  return  a list  of  odds 
which  are  available  as  the 
race  begins;  this  produces  the 
occasional  compromise,  when 
different  sections  of  the  bet- 
ting market  are  literally  at 
odds  with  each  other,  but 
there  are  very  few  complaints 
about  the  validity  of  the 
prices  returned,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  those  who  scruti- 
nize them  is  absolute. 

On  Saturday  the  seven  lead- 
ing British  bookmakers  sent 
their  respective  odds  for  each 
race  to  Satellite  Information 
Services,  the  company  which 
broadcasts  live  racing  into 
betting  shops,  where  the  lists 
were  collated. 

Bach  firm  sent  an  opening 
show,  with  subsequent 
amendments  as  their  comput- 
ers indicated  which  individ- 
ual horses  were  attracting 
support.  The  two  senior 
reporters  from  each  organisa- 
tion produced  the  final  start- 
ing prices  from  the  informa- 
tion provided. 

“The  price  of  Master  Tribe, 
who  won  The  Ladbroke  at  18- 
1,  was  a compromise.”  said 
Doug  Newton  of  the  Sporting 
Life.  “Some  firms  had  the 
horse  at  20-1,  others  at  16-1,  so 
from  that  point  of  view  it  was 
.no  different  from  our  normal 
procedure." 

However,  the  present  sys- 
tem of  returning  starting 
prices  has  been  questioned  by 
some  bookmakers.  Betting 
shops  account  for  90  per  cent 


of  turnover  on  horse  racing, 
and  there  have  been  sugges- 
tions that  the  prices  on 
course  do  not  reflect  the  ap- 
propriate volume  of  turnover 
on  all  horses. 

The  major  off-course  firms 
have  computers  linked  to  key 
shops  which  provide  them 
with  an  overall  view  of  their 
liabilities  about  each  runner. 
When  they  regard  a price  as 
too  generous  they  send 
money  into  the  ring,  using 
their  on-course  representa- 
tives to  reduce  the  odds. 

The  betting  ring  at  many 
racecourses  is  weak,  enabling 
major  firms  to  shorten  the 
prices  of  well-backed  horses 
for  relatively  small  money. 
Some  in  the  betting  industry 
believe  that  starting  prices 
generated  by  a computer  pro- 
gramme would  produce  a set 
of  odds  which  more  accu- 
rately reflected  public  sup- 
port, 

Opponents  suggest  that 
such  a system  could  enable 
horses’  prices  to  be  depressed 
without  genuine  support  and 
that  the  software  might  be 
written  to  give  bookmakers  a 
higher  theoretical  profit  thnn 
they  enjoy. 

At  present,  though,  the  con- 
struction of  prices  is  trans- 
parent “On  Saturday  we  did 
not  know  what  sort  of  money 
had  been  placed  on  horses 
which  were  shortening  in 
price.”  said  Newton. 

"The  advantage  of  the  race- 
course is  that  through  inde- 
pendent reporters,  it  can  be 
established  that  a price  has 
been  cut  as  a result  of  money 
in  the  ring.  What  goes  on  has 
the  confidence  of  the  public." 

Bookmakers  stress  that  the 
Leopardstown  experiment 
was  not  a step  towards  com- 
puter-generated starting 
prices.  “The  present  system  is 
a bit  Heatb  Robinson,  but  It 
works.”  said  Tom  Kelly,  the 
director  general  of  BOLA. 

"Saturday  was  a one-off 
something  devised  by  the  in- 
dustry to  meet  a specific  need, 
and  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  was  that  it  worked 
wen  Any  suspicion  that  it 
was  a precursor  of  something 
else  is  completely  wrong. 
That  was  not  the  point  of  the 
exercise.  Computer-generated 
prices  are  not  a millimetre 
nearer  as  a result.” 
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812  0-DS66P  A*NAC8(34){D)E  IWtor  8-KM 

913  3/08W-6  DMBSaAY(8S)JBridger  0-10-0 


-Plieaar 


•m* 


-OHunk-* 


014  Ol5nO-5  AUMnCKCOLONNABH(9M)(D)MiJlher  ID-W-O  * Nol 

TOO  POOH  TO>8»  Stem  FaKh  8 Mental  7,  BMa  Nov  9 
■anhv  7-e  Saw  FMh.  O-l  inobn  Jockey.  itt&H.  7-1  Em  Stager.  6-r  More  Duh  Thaacaife.  TO-1 
Supermick,  13-1  WndcnJ  MU.  14-1  Firs  Canary 
PORN  OUM-  6H0W  FAITHI  Heedny  Bn,  bard  riddea  2 mi.  one  pace.  81  «b  ef  M behud  Yd  Again 
(Teuton  2m  It  dm  ML  Bd) 

■DUN  JOCKEY:  Leo  so  to.  mwake  w.  weetened  3 old.  (Man  lari  ill  7 boMne  OM-Vu  (Ahdree 
annoy  acp  ikl  04. 

HAZZOtk  lad  uofll  betara  lad.  soon  weskened.  Ill  rad  t*  6 behind  Aetton  (Bandcnm  2nriWy  nor  dep  ML 
GdJ. 

BUROBNMMt  Lad  mfl  Mar  3rd.  ridden  2 pi*,  aeetaned  moroeditog  NR.  IB  b«  el  * bumfl  Sens* 
Gde  fHannd  2m  hen  hdL  Grif  re) 

NOUN  PASMTHAMCASaiEreryciianee  3 bul  weakened  nwt  Ml  3rd  cl  * behind  Hoctdae  Lad  (UngfleU 
2m3ni0y  bep  ML  Gd-9T8 


3^10  WHBHKM  CASTU  HOVKa  CHASE  la  Bt  C841B 
B3ZFH  ARrnHK8(29)(D)CMdSka7-1M 


•02  2371-  PAWS  HDim  (MO)  F Hedger  &-1V1D  , 

903  308-342  coanrwum  (88)  R Buckler  6-11-4  — 

004  22SUP-B  BWUR 148)  P Raflonl  MH 

009  IHBPQD  PULL  OP  WCaX  (<M)  J Brtofler  5-11-4 
BH  5425S-F  7ULSH8UM0(36)DWRIua6-l?-*  ._ 

■07  oyuo  rowiYPoataTj  RCurtttB-iv* 

808  B63-Sei(ABAIt(49)nRon7-l1-4 


-HBNiy(7) 

-HMcharfi 


008  FWM22  SOMSW  A8DVBIS  {*8)T  C8SW  tt-TI-4  — 

410  ODSV-GO  9UPCB  MTCHARy (41)  BPaMng  6-11-4  

811  UtSO*  IMCUAiartMJItaHKriWa 6-1M 
013  41FV33  WBPWSRWB (40) MBeHlMaM 7-11-4  , 

418  p PMMmYNPMINY (60)  UwD  HrilW t-lO-O 


(3) 


TOP  RMX  TlPSi  Alt  Pttoee  8,  Sweet  tad  Wee  7,  nm  Wed  Wed  8 
BentawMMPrmcft  *-i  Sensei  And  Vba,  6-1  Kano,  B-l  mo  Wan  Wlnt  TWCon  Maanr.  M-iSopar 
RKctoi  20-1  Parfa  Bredier,  Dunlr  13  run 

PORN  DOUR  - AST  PHNCRt  Lad  2nd.  ee>  dear  Ifth.  iMchdtonged.  wen  by  tStonca  bum  Piasay  Bw 

flJflaMtorananw  !»«*.(»«).  , . 

SUNSET  AHD  vne  Lod  3rt  to  48L  tod  M » NR.  no  mipentae.  S 2nd  ai  7 bdrind  Obn  {Ubmtor  asO 
toidiPl 

tolO  WIST  WHK  Led  to  2B4,  rkUin  ail,  M#  M 2 09.  BOB  pan  1 U M el  9 beNnd  GUnei  (Eaetor  anZ 
men,  CO) 

COOTT  HASm  Led  urt*  iHMan  <M  headed  ntor  finish,  heed  2nd  d 12  Mhtod  Qraohnu  (Entor  Znd 

EOVCh-Q®. 


4.00  BATCUET  KAKMCAP  HURDUI  3*t  41  C2J03 
lSIRS- T0HW(MPT(93O](B)H.P|pa6-H-10 
BSUB-P  MAH0Un(44)lkaMJ«M6-11-B 


4SB14P  LgOAt-Aamr  (84)  UW  CJottwey  MH 

Sra21»- CAWUYBA(4S4)DP*CiMta»  6-11-8  

4KE2W-  QiMflH  CHOSE  (BBS)  (MB  HBahn  7-ova  . 

211213  PABILXYPLYa  (28)(MW  Tlincr  B-1KT 

P3Z7M  CAR80(41)(CMM  Berta  11-11-1 


aiM-rai  cAaawa  boy  (48)  m n EcMey  6-104 
1 8Bsn(48)TCMreeei  6-104 


54-PPfiU  KBIQ«aOIJ>{9S)  lire  LRtotanN  7-164 
3V3-PTO  MUBPmPO  BUM  (41)  P EcdK  T-104 


m 


TOPFOHUTgRP— Nyf»M^arert|heT,T— nflla 

twH asaiyba.  7-2 Tony*  SR.  7-1  Fsrtey  Flyer. ZhU. 6-i  Lagrt  Ainu,  Oueiqwi  Choee,  XM 

Caeri)iLiiinatoie.f*-iCBBUiBw  iiimm 

row  son  - VM1M  In  touch  » ntfwty.  taded  4 ca.  asw  tsbi  d « ntrtwi  oem  owe 
(npeorrtySmMpMUaq. 

TORVS  ortt  Led  n rtw  *111.  w»  MSdar  b 2 ou.  seen  rtaoen,  m we. « W M 12  bertnd  Da)w 
Muntor  2m  no*  IKS  hdL  QdL 

HD9W  B.VB*  iiWI  ItoedadSooL  kMton.  naMSM  oi  11  beNnd  fow  Crteoa  (CMMeliana 

SroiSd^m“a^tf,“^,^-“^ai'*"l«wwBre*aFonb«ell*tfniOfaMI»fl. 

m 


Wolverhampton  (A.W.) 


PMOiCKiiDE-saPNMnPLYMh  Headway  70,  M3ouIB2oia  kepi  an  one  pace.  2B3Mal  MbeMnd 
BaotokMdanlKeratordaii3tiiiymarlMI.(Sd-S8) 

URMBMiUfeCbaBedtoaderloaiv  weakened  6M.  MMMwtwpaMi«brtare3ortbaiiMindirt 
INBnbay  Sal  *hr  nor  tart,  Sd) 

CHAPR1MR&  fteoOnere  to  SOw  *«  BR  ol  1 6 bertrel  H»  Pnm  (UngMU  2erifi  Wy  no*  brt.  SdMB. 
CLOCK«ATCM5lbFmecl3ooLlaMofl6diani  behind  Tap  On  Tortile  (Worewtor  2m«  no*  tep  ML 
fid).  ■ 


IrtOMobPilm 

AlOaiireyi 

ICbelrpA) 


1»40  MBaBTORHAinROBTAIORlia  100y4eCEAg3 
1 002- QOLD  LANCE  (1 6)  RO-Sdhan  4-6-0 


3.10  OOUDNNHADRBI  (Mp) 
340M|ll 
4.101 


DO-  LITTUNIN9IAY  (811)  FUurpiqr  4-6-0 
2P  HDOLO  PHMA  (482)  M PrefCOU  4-6-0  . 

B TAMOO  MAM  |41R  Price  3-0-0  

022323-WMNIBINtY  LAD  (84)  WMirir  4-6-0  — 
9 DNHY  DIAMOND  (14)  WMUIr  4-8-6  — 
D4-8HBiDMMPARKn5)HjDinton4-a 
(S065D-  TAOTCH  (117)  P Bwgoyne  7-8-6  


iMtel^todtDa 

-A  Cart  i 


JIAIrtkeH 


ULL  HUBVn  PieaHwri,  tod  approaching  5 eat  cortonably,  non  by  Z Iron  COOL 
CHARACTER  Bawta)  flaurtBo  3m  hep  eh.  Qd}-  Prevtouily  CALL  HE  RMB  bare  Jec  Dal  Prince  ill  •* 
CARDMAL  RULE  (gne  Bb)  enalMr  201  ewny  3rd  (WMot  3b  m hep  cd,  Qd) 

WMDE  VOMMXC  Heeikoy  rBh.  M to  leed  2 out.  headed  SaL  9 2nd  oM5  brerind  CerlOaen  (Hereloni 
Smlfl  tty  no»  hep  cb,  OrWd^ 

TW  9NY  PADBEi  FH  2nd  beiMd  Lor)  d Tl»  «M  (LeieaW  arelap  ch.  BORn)  PrwtonEf  a aid  to 
Drecriwea  (Warwick  31m  nsudan  ch,  GdV 

PRBENATCMiTradted  leedare.  l«<  na.  kepi  on  hum  next,  B 3ro«  Sbahtod  Jartto  (Frteofteai  znsmfly 
noveMM) 


TOP  RDNin  M*r  Lad  8,  OoM  Imre  7,  Breoins  le  Part*  • 

1 9981  Ooeae  PM  9 8 0 A ON  9-«  (Irty  Hentaa)  A raw 

j 64  Prieto  Prime.  4-1  VRmftury  Lad.  Sold  Lance,  n-2  Evert ng  In  Parte.  W-1  LUe  Murey.  »-i 
OUajr  Dbreond,  JIM  Taaun.  26-1  Ttago  Man 

IStAKN&1a4fC^8e3 
OZW-a  MMBISPAN  (B)(BD)  W Uufr64-H) 

8 WHY/-  MOB  LOW  (834)91  MSiO  86  — 
a 2HBK- Z41BD  (1 8)  (C)  K Bute  BrN  . 

4 0560*41  OALAMNO  (71(C)  (ET)  GBramy  4-0-13 

6 «413tt-  WABADANSnOBwEtMl  64-10- 


MU00-  APMUUUMCT HONEY (54) FMurehy 6-6-7 

min-  BtfB0IMKT1l8LAD(S017)DBinheli 


3M060-  TH0nnOIM887ATK(X64)N  Todburiar  4-6-6 
am-  HNS  THE  BEAT  (4BS)  E Uellcr  3-6-1 


[7)4 


10 
10  m 

TOP  P0«  TO>»  oebrtw  8,  Oreemytoi  7,  ZMMd  8 
IBMOH  Pl««Miee8BiaANMka*  9-S(BHart98w 

■13-1  Oraenapan.  64  Gatopino,  iWZaWLB-l  Low.  Euradrti  The  Lad.  12-r  TtondounEMaie. 
Watade.  -»-i  pub*  *4  Owre.  3M  m»  Tire  Bart 

2«40  BANCMSTBt  HANDICAP  tin  41 05,148 
1 *60603-  OPERA 9WP(8S) (CD) Say KaBewey 6UI0-0 

8 1103D-2  C8LEST1AL CHOM (7)[C](D)J Eyre 7-9-0  

3 «WI-  PtHRC8DAHaa(8B)(CD)DMlPraySMIh64ulO DHanhanT 

4 I4430KU  8TA* RAfl8(M3) (CO) JL HaiTt* 7-M JWeonwB 

9 1D5DG0-  AT  IMOnv  (81)  R Harman  S-6-2 RMul 

B Q320D-  MFAMOOS{18S)(D}R0'SUa*in 4-9-0 JOatewS 

7 S5401-5  MKITA'S  STAR  (11)  (CD)  DUurnvSMDl  4-6-12  SSwtoreS 

8 310306-0  OOT ON  A PNONBE  (11)  (ClHIhAKS-O-W PlgerttMA 

» 44QLS2  PROPHErs NOHOOB (4) P HMtara 5-8-6 SDnwneS 

^1°  15663-6  STATE  APPROVAL  (4)  (CD)  P Eaaee  4-7-11 JIartl(7)l 

TOP  PORN  inrtfc  criudri  Choir  8,  Prlae*  Derala  7,  opera  Buff  d 
IIBSi  Itagte  jmtnm  9 ill  hw  124  (Lred  NHBMsrieti)  S m 

.*164  CaiaMrt  Choir.  4-1  Prince  Denrig.  11-2  Opera  Bu*.  6-1  Proohels  Honour.  6-r  irtameus.  Ou) 
On  A Piartea,  BM  Star  Riga.  14-1  At  Liberty 


3.1  O KRUr  HAMUCAP  2re  48ydi  C3^S8 
MOOM  MOOnai  (7)  (69  H HeBrehead  B-W-O 
uosoo-2  aoooNunc(7)uuMuner 

8013-11  IIOUNM  NAHBI  (7)  (M  f4( 
4SS30-ANauaErSEAMH(38)(D)A& 
20307-1  PA8KLH(1X)  p Hadam  5-M  _. 


JFIWrt(3)S 


5*2»-P  SHARP  OONHAND  (14)  (M  P En*»  44-1 

Um-SO  ALEAAL  (4)  R(7BUI  Iren  8-6-1 

mm-  CLA881C  ACCOUNT  (1440)  J Eyre  9-7-W 
raw-00  iB9vnnamuND(7)pqBBaughs-7-w 


P)1 

(7)8 


JHMy(t|l 
8 


I TOM  HoeM  B,GeMan  Ntdw  7,  MBh  8 

trechfieB  R(BiuMirtieeH)Birei 

jnmQoldBnHadaer.6-2PaikBte,B-1Roi]dlAaic.NoularL6-l  AnaHueySaaWM.U-iClBBeii: 
Accost  2D-1  Sharp  Comauno.  26-1  Al  NmI 

3^U>  aEJKM  SH1NH  SCAKBS  8YO  Bt  88475 
0533V4  PITPmTMIJM(B)(e)TVMiB-fi 
WW  HEMNaL  IMURRN  (ID  (CO)  P HukwB-6 
S1SSW  CORE  TOO  RAM8AlS(4HCMJSerTy6-fl 

3303*41  8KARMBE  Nam  (8]  WTureer  6-7 

S30ZW!  nQUA(B)JLHani(64  , 


mom  puffin  hot  Ennr  ciii  n iibudan  6-7 

*33066- IN  SBOTTUfSMMTomiMra  6-7  

8S0300-  BY  0110.(1  CUT)  R Hoffirehuad  S-7 


J*ft«v(B}1 

-TW,  rein  a* 

4Ma» 

-*D*ty(S)8 
.0  Cartar.4 

-FUpah(3)> 


I TM  ngRe  0,  MwrM  orerta  7,  HI  hr  The  Jeb  9 
IBSftfcriir  3818  MfMaida  100^0  gPJBaagl0 12  oa 

, , _ . -1 09*8.7-2  Fit  FW  TIM  Job.  9-2  Coma  Too  Maowu'a.  5-1  EtatartriPnilttL 

M-l  LeS>Mla,20-]  MyQbl,  FbmTthDlGtUI 

4. 1 0 aMEMHAto  HANDICAP  avo  7f  C84N8 
1 605331-  NOMOm  NR  MCHUIY(B7KCD)EAIstnr9-7 

9 S32S03-  TOOT  BATTALION  (39)  HHoJIrtbwiM 

3 Mm  1-6  ULTRA  BOY(13)PI*MianS-l£  — _ 

4 IM04-3  ENCHAimNa  EVE  n*)(QC  Alton  64 
B DOW-e  RAOBlTOPtCASE(l3)(C3avlWtowayM 
> 43B0WI  KONArAfllHttOJtaftJHtoon  64  „ 

T OUTO-  ADVANCE  IBRD  (1 5)  {MJAfariHnt  7-12 

i B,  HeaNNW  Nr  (Beaaire  7 
>87 11 M P»B|I.  13-a  (8  R Bwifcll)  > irei 

jiMNeenreia  Meager,  T-z  Foot  BrtBUo&*-i  EapuToPtoMe.D-1  KanBBa.7-iUtraBw.  EM 
EacM«SngE*o.  124  Advance  Rcpra 

Frost  threatens  today’s  cards  at  Huntingdon  and  Windsor. 
Hugo  Be  van,  clerk  of  the  course  at  both  tracks,  said 
yesterday;  “We  have  had  an  unexpected,  frost  and  neither 
course  could  have  raced  today.”  Taunton  tomorrow  is  also  in 
doubt  with  a 3.00pm  inspection  called  for  today. 

I Blinkered  first  time  today:  HUNTINGDON  L20  Mudlark, 
Kirkie  Cross;  2JS0  Al  HelaL  WINDSOR  2J30  Coney  Road;  3.00 
Anlaoe,  Indian  Jockey.  WOLVERHAMPTON  3.«  Figlia. 
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David  Lacey  says  that  like  Kevin  Keegan,  Kenny  Dalglish  has  a track  record  of  heavy  spending  but  at  least  he wins  trophies 

Newcastle  open  the  Scottish  office 


Newcastle  united 
have  had  their  ftin, 
A wonderful  fling 
has  been  flung. 
Now  they  need  to 
start  winning  things,  pipe 
dreams  must  give  way  to 
pragmatism,  and  Kenny  Dal- 
glish was  merely  waiting  to 
be  asked. 

Dalglish  has  always  been  a 
winner,  both  as  player  and 
manager.  And  in  spite  of  his 

sudden  stressful  departure 
from  Liverpool  in  1991,  which 
owed  much  to  memories  of 
Hillsborough,  to  be  followed 
by  a longer  withdrawal  from 
Blackburn  Rovers  after  bring- 
ing the  championship  to 
Ewood  Park  in  1995,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
has  lost  the  knack. 

Like  Kevin  Keegan,  Dal- 
glish is  45;  he  is  just  18  days 


younger  in  feet.  Also  like  Kee- 
gan he  has  spent  heavily  to 
build  teams  to  his  liking-  But 
whereas  Keegan  left  St 
James'  Park  a week  ago 
£40  million  down  on  transfer 
d palings  with  nothing  tangi- 
ble to  show  for  it,  Dalglish 
has  usually  seen  regular 
returns  on  his  Investments. 

Within  a year  of  Dalglish 
taking  over  the  Liverpool 

mam  from  Joe  Fagan  In  1985, 

Aiifield  had  won  its  first 
Double.  In  four  years  at 
Ewood  Park  he  brought 
Blackburn  from  the  obscurity 
of  the  old  Second  Division  to 
the  club’s  first  League  Cham- 
pionship since  1914.  No  man- 
ager has  yet  won  the  title 
with  three  different  dubs. 

Life  with  Dalglish  is  not 
cheap  but  he  does  tend  to  de- 
liver the  goods.  And  in  New- 


castle's present  situation, 
with  a £160  million  stock-mar- 
ket flotation  pending  and  the 
bank  getting  twitchy,  Ms  ap- 
pointment will  encourage  .the 
thought  that  at  least  the  goods 
have  left  the  factory. 

If  the  merchant  bank  be- 
hind the  flotation  hflgfened 
Keegan’s  departure,  then  an 
urgent  need  to  bring  in  a big 
name  before  the  prospectus 
was  published  ha»  certainly 
accelerated  Dalglish's  arrival. 

Sir  John  Hall,  the  Newcas- 
tle chairman,  may  have  been 
keener  on  bringing  the  65- 
year-old  Bobby  Robson  back 
from  Barcelona  to  team  up 
with  Peter  Beardsley  as  his 
No.  2,  but  Hall's  son  Douglas 
wanted  Dalglish  and  the  club 
could  not  afford  the  delay  that 
negotiations  with  Nou  Camp 
might  have  brought 


So  far,  so  good  for  all  con- 
cerned. But  Newcastle  will  be 
fortunate  in  the  extreme  if 
Dalglish  . taking  over  from 
Keegan  as  a manager  turns 
oat  to  be  as  seamless  an  exer- 
cise as  the  way  he  succeeded 
Keegan  in  the  Liverpool  team 
of20  years  ago. 

Keegan  helped  Bob  Pais- 
ley’s side  beat  Borussia  M5n- 
chengladbach  in  the  1977 

European  Cup  fthal  and  then 
left  for  Hamburg.  A year  lata: 
Dalglish's  goal  against  Bruges 
at  Wembley  kept  the  trophy 
at  Anfield.  Keegan  was  Liver- 
pool's inspiration  but  Dal- 
glish remains  the  best  player 
they  have  ever  had. 

The  most  Immediate  benefi- 
cial effect  of  Dalglish's  arrival 
at  St  James’  Park  will  be  to 
atm  tiie  wagging  tongues  of 
speculation  concerning  the 


future  of  Alan  Shearer.  The 
England  captain  is  ambitions 
for  another  crack  at  the 
fThar^pfopg  League  and  he 
was  unlikely  to  get  it  under 
Keegan.  The  arrival  of  Dal- 
glish, who  wooed  him  to 
Blackburn,  should  quell  any 
doubts  Shearer  might,  have 
had  about  the  way  Newcastle 
are  heading. 

At  least  Dalglish  does  not 
have  to  buy  Shearer  again  — 
or  Beardsley  or  Batty.  That 
wifi  save  Newcastle  a squ2- 
lion  or  two,  although  they  are 
unlikely  to  get  off  scot-free  in 
the  transfer  market. 

At  Blackburn,  Dalglish 
built  a championship- win- 
ning team  from  the  back.  At 
Newcastle,  Keegan  tried  to 
build  one  from  the  front  but 
kept  leaving  the  back  door 
open.  Seating  out  the  differ- 


ence could  prove  a costly 
business  and  Dalglish  may 
well  find  Mrracpif  having  to 
sell  in  order  to  buy. 

Then  again,  he  might  do 
that  anyway.  Ginoia  and  As- 
priUa  may  already  he  living 
on  borrowed  time  at  Newcas- 
tle. Pbr  an  their. skills,  nei- 
ther 'appears  to  be  Dalglish's 
sort  of  player.  He  also  needs 
defenders  of  quality  and  expe- 
rience, not  to  mention,  a top- 


Tbe  trickiest  task  facing 
Dalglish  will  be  to  maintain 
the  high  levels  of  entertain- 
ment to  which  Newcastle  sup- 
porters have  been  accus- 
tomed, while  giving  them 
BnmAfhing  shiny  to  admire  at 
the  end  of  the  season. 

If  his  team  reproduce  the 
quality  of  attacking  football 
played  by  Liverpool  in  the 


1987-88  season  all  will  be  well, 
but  St  James’  Park  would  be 
enamoured  of  a switch  to 
the  more  rigid  formations-  of 
his  Blackburn  side.  ' 

. Ten  years  ago  Beardsley’s 
drfn  and  vision  were  funda- 
mental to  Dalglish’s  team  at 
Anfield.  But  Beardsley  will  be 
36  an  Saturday  and,  profound 
thong*  his  Influence  Still  Is, 
he  cannot  go  on  for  ever. 

The  players  wanted  Beards- 
ley as  Keegan's  successor,  bat 

then  tivey  would,  Dalglish  will 

need  a capable  assistant  but 
will  that  be  Beardsley  or 
might  he  try  to  persuade  Ray 
Harford  to  re-establish  the 
partnership  that  worked  so 
well  at  Blackburn? 

Whichever  way  one  looks  at 
it  there  are  more  fascinating 
httwc  ahead  at  St  James’ 
Park.  What  has  happened,  es- 


v/ 


A call  to  aims . - - Dalglis  h 
takes  over  at  his  tost  club. 
Blackburn  in  October  1991 

sentially,  is  that  Dalglish  has 
put  on  a different-colour  shirt 
and  resumed  his  duel  with 

Alex  Ferguson. 

If  Manchester  United 
thought  they  had  only  Liver- 
pool to  worry  about  In  the 
Premiership,  last  night’s  an- 
nouncement will  have  made 
them  think  again-  For  Fergie. 
Kenny  keeps  coming  back 
like  a song. 
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FA  CUP:  THIRD  ROUND 


Crystal  Palace  2,  Leeds  United  2 

Veart  keeps 
Palace  alive 


David  Lacey 


CRYSTAL  Palace’s 
precise  passing,  on  a 
pitch  that  demanded 
icy  precision,  en- 
abled the  First  Division  team 
to  dominate  large  areas  of  an 
entertaining  tie  last  night 
after  an  early  flurry  of  goals 
bad  left  Leeds  United  grimly 
defending  a 2-1  lead.  This 
they  managed  to  do  for  an 
hour  until  Veart  headed  the 
scores  leveL 

Palace  thought  they  were 
about  to  reach  the  fourth 
round  when  Dyer,  having 
been  brought  down  by  Bar 
debe,  prepared  to  take  his 
second  hotly  contested  penal- 
ty three  mimitea  from  the 
end.  But  Martyn  blocked  the 
kick,  and  Dyer  drove  the 
rebound  wide. 

Palace’s  tenants  were 
surely  willing  them  to  victory 
last  night,  if  only  for  the  fact 
that  the  Palace  and  former 
Wimbledon  manager  Dave 
Bassett  had  his  own  reasons 
for  wanting  to  heat  Leeds. 

Bassett  it  was  who,  when 
Wimbledon  were  a Southern 
League  club,  had  inadver- 
tently knocked  them  out  of 
the  Cup  at  Selhurst  in  1975, 
diverting  a shot  from  Johnny 
Giles  into  his  own  net. 

The  difficulty  Leeds  have 
often  found  scoring  goals  this 
season,  and  Palace’s  recent  in- 
different First  Division  form, 
suggested  that  one  goal  might 
be  enough  to  settle  last  night’s 


tie.  The  reality  was  different 
By  the  eighth  minute  three 
goals  had  been  scored  and 
nothing  had  been  settled. 

Leeds  took  the  lead  after 
two  minutes  when  Deane 
drove  the  ban  past  Day  after  a 
free-kick  from  Radebe.  Three 
minutes  later  Beesley  was  ad- 
judged to  have  handled  as  he 
challenged  Dyer  for  Ndah’s 
centre,  and  Dyer’s  penalty 
brought  the  scores  level  as 
Leeds  seethed. 

Not  that  they  seethed  for 
long.  Another  three  minutes 
and  Deane  drove  the  hall  In 
towards  the  near  post  where- 
upon Andersen  turned  it  past 
his  own  goalkeeper. 

Midway  through  the  first 
half  Leeds  nearly  lost  the  lead 
a second  time.  Hopkin’s  surg- 
ing run  and  precise  pass  put 
Ndah  through  but  not  quite, 
Radebe  putting  him  off  his 
stroke  with  a risky  challenge 
from  behind. 

Ten  minutes  before  half- 
time  only  an  outstanding  save 
by  Martyn,  the  former  Palace 
goalkeeper,  to  keep  out  a 
thunderous  shot  from  Veart, 
preserved  Leeds's  lead. 

Palace’s  possession,  meant 
nothing  unless  they  could 
score,  but  in  the  69th  minute 
Muscat  feinted  to  cross  with 
his  right  foot  before  centering 
with  his  left,  and  Vearfs  firm 
header  brought  the  tie  level 

Crystal  PSibu  Day;  Edwortfty,  Roberta. 
Anderson.  Gordon.  Muscat,  HopHn,  Veart, 
Ndah.  Dyer,  SMpperiay. 

Leeds  united:  Martyn;  Kelly,  Radotw, 
Wetherelt.  Dorigo  (Sharpe,  12).  Jackson, 
Wallace.  Bowysr,  Beesley.  Deane,  Rush. 

L DNkea  (Mossfay). 


First  footing . . . Paul  Beesley  clears  the  Leeds  United  lines  under  pressure  from  Carl  Veart  at  Selhurst  Park  last  night 
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Late  Cup  call-offs 
leave  fans  cold 


Thousands  of  dis- 
gruntled Manchester 
City  fans  headed  home 
early  from  west  London 
last  night  after  the  delayed 
FA  Cnp  third-round  tie 
against  Brentford  was 
called  off  leas  than  2V4 
hours  before  the  kick-off 
because  of  frost. 

There  was  frustration  too 
for  supporters  at  Luton, 
and  particularly  those  who 
made  the  journey  south 
from  Bolton,  when  the  tie 
was  called  off  75  minutes 
before  It  was  due  to  start. 

Luton's  spokesman 
Simon  Oxley  defended  the 
decision  to  call  off  the  game 
so  late.  “We  pnt  hot-air 
blowers  on  the  pitch  but 
the  surface  just  would  not 
defrost,”  he  said  after  com- 
plaints by  fens. 

The  decision  was  left 
even  later  at  Watford, 
where  the  match  against 
Oxford  was  called  off  Just 


before  kick-off  because  con- 
ditions worsened  after  the 
referee’s  first  Inspection. 

The  Anto  Windscreens 
Shield  tie  between  Peter- 
borough and  Walsall  was 
also  postponed  and  will  be 
played  next  Tuesday. 

Dick  Knight,  the  leader  of 
the  consortium  trying  to 
take  over  Brighton,  yester- 
day denied  that  the  group 
was  breaking  up  and  said 
he  would  still  want  control 
even  if  the  dub  lost  League 
status.  He  said  he  was  com- 
mitted to  further  negotia- 
tions and  would  be  putting 
pressure  on  the  FA  to  try  to 
resolve  the  situation. 

The  Brighton  Indepen- 
dent Supporters’  Associa- 
tion is  urging  fans  through- 
out the  country  to  jam  the 
FA’s  phone  and  fax  lines  in 
the  three  days  tending  up  to 
England’s  World  Cup  quali- 


fier against  Italy  at  Wem- 
bley on  February  12. 


Ski  Hotline 


The  Latest  snow  and  weather  p 

n'oorts  from  almost  200  resorts  in 
E irope  and  North  America. 

Bv  phone  or  fax  call:  

0891  002  006 


SkiPost 

0897  500  652 

Oat  your  aid  report  sent  to  you  by  first  class  post 
CaH  and  leave  your  detaBs 

Ski  Direct 

0990  393  392 

CaB  to  receive  8 voice  or  lax  reports  at  a discounted  rata. 

Payment  is  by  credit  card. 

HEwstguMWwwwlte^MaAzmtecWMiaaaws.  
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Notts  County  0,  Aston  Villa  0 


Determined  County  denied  by  Ehiogu 


Peter  White 


OTTS  COUNTY  made  a 
mockery  of  their  lowly 
Second  Division  posi- 
tion when  they  deservedly 
earned  a second  chance  next 
Wednesday  at  VTIla  Park  after 
holding  the  Premiership  side 
at  Meadow  Lane  last  night 
County  displayed  great  de- 
termination in  defence,  p*»d 
might  have  caused  an  upset  if 
Villa's  Ugo  Ehiogu  bad  not 
been  perfectly  placed  on  the 
line  in  the  second  half  to  clear 
a shot  from  Phil  Robinson. 


Villa,  badly  hit  by  injury, 
rarely  showed  the  form  that 
has  taken  them  to  sixth  in  the 
Premiership,  although  Julian 
Joachim  also  saw  an  effort 
cleared  off  the  line  by  Coun- 
ty's defender  Chris  Wilder. 

Bosnich  made  an  early 
error  when  he  miskicked  as 
he  had  done  against  Newcas- 
tle. Fortunately  for  the  Villa 
keeper,  this  time  it  did  not 
result  in  a goal  as  the  clear- 
ance trickled  Just  wide  of  the 
home  striker  Farrell,  who 
soon  afterwards  volleyed 
over. 

■ Johnson,  a former  County 


player,  was  cautioned  for  a 
high  nhanenge  on.  Tan  Bara- 
rimigh,  and  then  was  an  the 
receiving  end  of  a tackle  from 
behind  by  Gary  Strodder 
which  earned  the  County  cap- 
tain a caution. 

Joachim,  deputising  for  the 
injured  Yorke,  should  have 
done  better  than  to  shoot  high 
over  the  bar  when  he  was  put 
clear  by  Scimeca  midway 
through  the  opening  half. 
Then  when  Joachim  was  bun- 
dled over  by  Redmile  on  the 
edge  of  the  area,  Milosevic 
stepped  up  but  curled  his  free- 
kick  just  inches  over. 


County  went  closest,  to 
breaking  the  deadlock  in  the 
opening  half  when  their  for- 
mer VIDa  midfielder  Robin- 
son took  a return  pass  from 
Farrell  and  hit  a low  shot 
which  Bosnich  did  well  to 
keep  out  as  he  dived  low  to 
his  left.  Farrell  raced  in  to  try 
and  score  on  the  rebound  but 
Tfler  was  first  to  the  ball  and 
hflriwd  dear. 

Just  before  half-time  VDla’s 
Townsend  and  Tiler  and 
County’s  Farrell  also  picked 
up  yellow  cards. 

' Although  the  underfoot 
conditions  were  becoming 


more  difficult  by  the  minute, 
both  sides  showed  a far  more 
positive  attitude  in  the  second 
half. 

Villa  were  forced  to  make  a 
54th-minute  substitution 
when  the  Republic  of  Ireland 
international  Steve  Staunton 
limped  off  to  be  replaced  by 
Handrie,  whose  darting  mid- 
field runs  soon  provided 
County  with  problems. 

NMta  CoontgnWard:  Wflldor.  BaraclouQh. 
Radmila,  Stroddar.  Robinson.  Finnan, 
Dairy,  Martindate.  Farrell.  Aaaiuu 
Mm  Vtora  Bosnich:  Sdrnaca.  Southgate, 
EMogu.  Tiler.  Wright  TowTOand,  Staunton 
fltetdrlB.  34m In).  Milosevic.  Joachim. 
Jofinaon. 

P ADurtdn  (Portland}. 


Crewe  1 , Wimbledon  1 

Perry 

books 

replay 


Ian  Rosa 


WIMBLEDON  again 
displayed  the  robust 
efficiency  iff  their  rise 
up  the  Premiership,  yet 
Crewe  will  enjoy  next  Tues- 
day’s replay  at  Selhurst  Park. 
But  the  Second  Division 
side's  chance  of  a visit  to 
Manchester  United  in  the 
fourth  round  may  have 
slipped  away. 

When  their  view  Is  not  ob- 
scured by  cheque-wielding 
representatives  of  many  Pre- 
miership clubs,  Crewe  can 
see  the  prospect  of  promotion 
to  the  First  Division. 

To  describe  their  football  as 
orderly  and  tidy  is  to  do  them 
a disservice  for,  improbably, 
they  boast  an  organisational 
sense  which  is  the  envy  of 
many  Premiership  sides. 

Wimbledon  coped  admira- 
bly — for  all  of  12  minutes. 
Then  the  biter  was  bit  by  a 
classic  piece  of  Route  One 
football. 

Sullivan  seemed  likely  to 
gather  Smith’s  free-kick  unto 
Macauley  rose  up  beside  him. 
The  ball  slipped  through  cold 
fingers  and  Westwood  con- 
verted as  many  Wimbledon 
arms  were  raised  in  futile 
protest 

It  was  another  13,  rather 
fraught  minutes  before  Wim- 
bledon were  able  to  frilly  com- 
pose themselves  and  restore 
parity.  Again  it  was  decidedly 
non-vintage  stuff,  a close- 
range  shot  from  Perry  after 
Cunningham  returned  an  un- 
cleared comer  into  the  area. 

Though  never  particularly 
comfortable,  Wimbledon  were 
more  incisive  and.  with  Crewe 
uncertain  about  whether  they 
should  stick  or  twist  chances 
began  to  materialise. 

Ekoku  and  Clarke  were 
both  guilty  of  sloppiness 
when  well  placed  but  as  the 
ought  slipped  away  Crewe’s 
sense  of  unease  was  clearly 
more  pronounced. 

Yet  Crewe  almost  moved 
back  in  front  just  after  the 
hour  when  Charnock  was 
clear,  only  to  drive  tamely 
into  foe  midriff  of  Sullivan. 


Keorton;  UghtfooL 

woMwood,  Macaulay.  Smith.  Charnock, 
Wiallay.  Savage.  Murphy.  Utile.  Actebola. 
WlabMon  Sullivan;  Cunningham. 
Parry,  MMfllstor.  Ktonbta,  Arthey.  Jonas. 
Earte  Uaontianisan,  Clarita  (Goodman. 
STmln],  Ekoku. 

Ifateraii  p Danson  (Leicester). 


Trevor  Haytett 


Gillingham  0,  Derby  0 (abandoned  66min) 

Gillingham  are  put  on  ice 

fectly  playable.  But  as  it  went 
on  it  got  progressively  worse 
and  both  sets  of  players  were 
struggling  to  keep  their  feet 
‘There  was  a 10-metre  area 
in  from  foe  far  touchline 
which  was  difficult  and  grad- 
ually that  grew  higger  and 
reached  out  towards  the  cen- 
tre circle.  By  foe  end  it  was 
unplayable  and  dangerous." 

Alcock  claimed  that  both 
managers  were  happy  with 


THE  third-round  tie  be- 
tween Gillingham  and 
Derby  was  abandoned  after  66 
minutes  last  night  when  the 
referee  Paul  Alcock  conceded 
defeat  to  a frosted  pitch  that 
had  grown  increasingly 
hazardous. 

The  score  when  he  blew  his 
final  whistle  was  0-0  and  in 
truth  the  surface  made  the 
likelihood  of  a goal  more  and 
more  remote. 

A corridor  running  along 
one  of  foe  toocblines  pre- 
sented difficulties  from  the 
start,  an  area  of  concern  that 
persuaded  the  Redhill  official 
to  give  the  game  the  go-ahead 
only  an  hour  before  the  kick- 
off. 

As  the  players  left  the  field 
at  half-time  Alcock  asked 
both  captains  if  they  wanted 
to  .continue.  He  was  clearly 
anxious  as  the  second  half  got 
under  way  with  the  teamc 
finding  it  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  keep  thefr  footing.  As 

the  Priestfield  surface  turned 
white  he  finally  decided  he 
had  to  bring  it  to  a premature 

The  referee  said:  T was 
happy  to  start  the  game;  at 
that  time  the  pitch  was  per- 


foe  decision  but  Derby’s  Jim 
Smith  disputed  that,  claiming 
that  having  got  as  far  as  foe 
midway  point  of  the  second 
hair  they  should  have 
continued. 


Tm  standing  here  looking 
at  my  watch,  it's  now  10  past 
nine  and  I'm  wondering  why 
we  have  not  gone  an  to  the 
aid,"  he  said.  "The  pitch  Is 
not  any  worse  from  when  we 
started  and  the  decision  is 
strange  to  say  the  least  We 
are  not  happy  and  the  players 
are  disappointed." 

Even  so  there  might  have 
been  some  relief  In  the  Derby 
camp  because  the  hosts  had 
looked  the  more  likely  to 
score. 

WriMi— 1 Stannorc;  Smith,  Butter*. 
Pormick.  Groan.  Bryant  Hownthultr. 
RattUfte,  Mlw.  Butter.  Manual. 

DartW  HOUR;  Rowan.  C-PowtiU,  Lataaan, 
McGrath,  Carton,  0 Pgwofl,  Aoanoric. 
Contey.  Stwridfle,  ward. . . 

P Aback  (RadhUl). 


Results 


FA  OUP 


01* 

Bullock  77.  Montana  30 
(Barnsley  away  la  OPR] 

CarMa  (1)  * 

ArcMoaeanaOB 
(Caritte  homa  to'  SbaMatd) 

C* —tetll  aid  (0)  • Bktetel  Criy  (0)  O 

Howard  68,  B0  5,183 

(Chestertfekl  away  to  Luton  or  Bolton) 
Cram  (1)  1 
Westwood  12 
Mil 

(winner  away  to  Man  Utd) 

CPI— fit*  ‘ UodoC2]* 

Dyor  B (pan)  - - Da— 3 

Veart  SB  Andaman  7 (og) 

21.052 

fwfnrwr  away  to  Amoral  or  SundarUntf) 

OM-fram  (Q)  O MvltfO 

(abandoned  after  Strain.  fnrnn  pBch;  wft»- 

nar  homo  to  Notts  Co  or  Aston  Vltta) 

HoHsCa  (0)  O Aaiton  «h  (0)  0 

13,315 

(wtmar  away  to  Gmuigham  or  Darby) 
Fuitpauaib  BtwnMonl  a Mon  CTy;  Luton  v 
Botov  Watford  « Oxford  Utd. 


K1J* 
X*2B 
McDonald  08 


_ (21*  Wg*n(0)* 

Antnrobua  1 . Martinez  58 

StavotH  45,  Evans  109  (pen]  Jonas  77 
1.838 

taat  90mm  a*  Shranaburjr  won  on 
Golden  goal  rule:  homo  to  seimharpo  or 
Motto  Co) 

■aulmuul  a 4 . U— to  (0)  O 

Mallon  3,  Butter  44  lira 

Elite  81.  83 

(Blackpool  away  to  Wroxftim  or  Craws) 
■— lit 

I(1)t  ■ Miteiaimo 

Woman  33  13K 

(Plymouth  home  to  Nortoamnkxi  or  Luton) 
PoMpowadi  Peterborough  vwaiaafl. 


0)1 

Edwards  7 
11.814 

(OPR  noma  to  Banutey) 
Airroi 


I mod 


Brawn  2B 
Ampadu  87,  Pannay  80  (pan) 
Chaster  (0)  O Am 

1,8TB 

Abraham  clf*  W - " 

3420 


0)1 
8 Anderson  13 
&H4 


-(0)0 


>(0)* 
Cadets  73 
Hay  88 


mi- 

Smttti  74 
tUBmapll 
Yardtey  48  (pan) 
n vm 
Reading  Tn  v 

muM  e 
final:  Waning  o.  Farnboreugh  i (match 
abandoned  after  lOmln,  frozen  pitch). 

OH  MIHOUU  (.UM'UUMLHj  Teitord 
1.  Statehridge  l. 

ICtB  UMAUto  fWteer  Material  Enfteld 
t,  Corahatton  0 (match  abandoned  hath 
time,  frozen  pitch). 


Attafstona  0,  Nuneaton  0. 

' WAUKh  Barry  Tn  3.  Cwnv- 
bran  a Hint  Tn  3.  Rhyl  ft  UarmnWrald  3, 
Csarawa  2." 

COUNTY  f 

Crosadwa  i.  cmtoavUa  2. 
MPHnarmim  hatchi  fa  m s, 
Comttoed  3arvlca&  a 
9 German  prosacuura  In  Marmhaim  yes- 
terday demanded  Dud  Stem  Grafs  (attar 
bo  jailed  for  si*  years  and  nine  months-  Ho 
la  accused  of  trying  » avada  lax  ol  DMiajZ 
raflUon  (£13  ml  moo)  on  tho  earnings  of  ttw 
saxM  tamta  Na  1 between  1968  and  1*1 
• Miches!  Johnson  will  pie*  up  3220,000 
(cmooq  at  tote  year'a  Wort?  Athletes 
OiamptonsWpa.  where  prize  money  is  to 

ba  ptod  tor  Dm  tint  time.  Kim  can  repeat 

hi*  record-breaking  double  ol  tha  Atlanta 


awdaltMa.  In  Athens  wfli  eoMct 
160000  wMi-OUM  tot  rtw  and  320JUO 
tor  bronze.  World  records  wfllbo  worth  an 
«ara  $100,000.  Johnson  took  Bute  In  too 
300  and  400  maw*  and  broka  tha  200m 
world  record  in  Ananta.  The  1AAF  win 
hand  out . around  331 . motion,  to  tap 
athletes. 


Patrick  Ctean 


Scottish  Premier:  Raith  1 , Celtic  2 

Celtic  pluck  winner  from  Hay 

and  drove  to  the  left  of  Thom- 
son, but  the  goalkeeper  made 
a good  diving  save. 

^ Wieghorst  preceded  his 
^fewell  with  another  bad 
Cadete’s  Pass  on 
foe  left  and  allowing  Thom- 
son tn  save  when  his  shot  rose 
to  manageable  height  far  the 
goalkeeper. 

Celtic  spent  much  of  the 
second  half  deep  inside  Raith 
they  often 
looked  as  though  they  needed 
amap.  It  was  mainly  physical 
811116  which 

SS^wXrareoppor,u"'- 

' y^H^ook.  watched  by 
a deputation  from  West  Ham 
■7  Msproposed  move  will  be 
delayed  until  his  agent.  Rob 
^aen  returns  from  a Carit? 
b^hoUday - also  provided 
with  a cross  fo 
far  post,  but  Crain  «••»« 
sufficiently  alert  and  quick  to 

er  fariLbSSiS*11  tte  equate 
cr  in  the  73rd  minute  sten, 

wremtoheadtheWlSw 

from  McKiniay*s  corner!  * 

M^laV,lvr*“eSr8qnTh2mgal,  Tpyior, 
U Titomeon.  "Miwn.  Lennon.  S 


LOW  right-foot  drive  from 
#%the  substitute  Chris  Hay 
brought  Celtic  an  improbable 
winner  one  minute  from  foe 
end  of  a match  they  had 
looked  likely  to  lose  until  Ca- 
dete  equalised  late  in  foe 
second  half. 

As  shocks  go,  foe  goal  with 
which  Raith  took  the  lead 
after  only  eight  minutes 
would  surely  ring  the  bell  at 
foe  top  of  foe  register.  Even 
that  early,  however,  it  was 
dear  that  Celtic  would  have  a 
hard  time  adjusting  to  a diffi- 
cult surface  on  which  the  ball 
bounced  awkwardly. 

Indeed  it  was  the  quickness 
with  which  Raith  coped  with 
foe  conditions  which  gave 
them  the  edge,  Lennon’s  pre- 
cise pass  down  the  right  sent 
Toddle  dear  and  his  cut- 
back to  Soren  Andersen  was 
forced  over  the  line  from 
Close  range. 

^ Wieghorst  — later  replaced 
by  McStay  — had  squandered 
an  opportunity  for  Celtic  even 
earii*.  but  provided  .the  ™ 
vire  from  which  Cadete  al- 
faost  equalised  a minute  after 
that  opener. 

"SSP9— * strftfir  took 
“fa  lobbed  pass  on  foe  turn 
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three-point 

penally 


RusmH  Thomas 


IEDDLESBROUGH 
were  stripped  of 
three  points  and 
their  survival  isos' 
pects.  in  the  top  flight  rendered 
threadbare  when  the  Premier 
League  yesterday  punished  its 
basement,  dub  for  the  star- 
tling Cry-off  from  their 

i at  Blackburn  last  month. 

A three-man  disciplinary 
Commission  at  Lancaster  Gate 
also  imposed  a £50,000  fine  and 
ordered  Middlesbrough  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  hearing.  Com- 
pensation to  Blackburn  may 
well  follow  and  the  gamy  will 
be  played  at  a date  to  be  fixed. 

The  three-point  penalty  is 
the  most  ch filing  statists:,  of 
Middlesbrough’s  free-falling 
season.  Bryan  Robson's  team 
now  langidsh  four  points  be- 
hind their  nearest  fellow 
stragglers,  Southampton,  and 
seven  points  off  the  current 
safety  position  occupied  by 
West  Ham. 

Robson  left  grim-faced  and 
refusing  to  comment  on  the 
sentence  after  a five-hour 
hearing.  Boro's  spokesman 
Adrian  Bevtogton  said: . “All 
we  are  prepared  to  say  at  the 
moment  is  that  we  are  consid- 
ering our  position.”  Boro  have 
14  days  in  which  to  appeal. 

The  punishment  for  unilat- 
erally pulling  out  of  the 
Ewood  Park  game  on  Decem- 
ber 21  — a decision  Boro  an- 
nounced only  24  hours  earlier 
and  without  having  consulted 
the  Premier  League  or  Black- 
burn — will  raise  further 
questions  about  Robson’s 
managership  shortly  after 
reports,  denied  last  weekend, 
that  he  was  about  to  resign. 

- While  Robson,  Boro’s  chief 
executive  Keith  Tamil  and 
Chairman  Steve  Gibson  con- 
sider the  club's  next  step,  they 


win  also  hold  an  internal  in- 
quiry into  Fahdzio  Ravanal- 
li'8  public  prediction  that 

Boro  will  go  down.  .: 

The  Italian  striker’s 
reported  outburst  took  on  a 
chillingly  prophetic  ring  as 

the  points  penalty  was  an- 
nounced only  hours  later. 
RavaneDi  told  Rmirim  imi« 
Spoit'lreckon  we  will  be  rel- 
egated, Tm  almost  certain  of 
it” 

He  added:  “We  are  the  tail. 
endecs.  .We  have  hardly  any 
hopes  of  salvation  «vi  they 
give  us  three  days  off  The  sit- 
uation^ I am  very  sorry  to  say, 
is  truly  tragic." 

The  Boro  case  was  the  first 
instance  of  an  fix- 

ture in  the.  Premier  League's 
five-year  history  and  the  com- 
mission, headed  by  Robert 
Reid,  QC,  was  wary  of  the  dan- 
gers of  simply  imposing  a 
heavy  fine,  which  would  have 
put  a price  on  the  possibility 
of  picking  and  choosing  when 
a club  wanted  to  play. 

Robson  and  Lamb  produced 
medical  evidence  to  support 
their  argument  that  a list  of  22 
sick,  injured  and  suspended 
players  left  than  with  no  op- 
tion but  to  poll  out 

Blackburn's  manager  "Tarry 

Barks  still  maintained 
three  points  should  have  been 
awarded  to  his  dub.  Tn  many 
ways  this  is  the  second-best 
decision.’’ 

His  chairman  Robert  Coar 
said:  “We  argued  strongly  that 
Middlesbrough  should  have 
forfeited  the  game.  The  com- 
mission warned  that  in  ftrture 
forfeiting  a game  might  be  an 
appropriate  penalty.'’ 
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Them  lined  up 
for  Blackburn 


Blackburn  rovers 
are  to  sign  Sweden’s 
captain  Jonas  Them 
from  Roma  without  having 
to  find  a large  transfer  fee 
tor  the  midfielder. 

The  29-year-old  Them’s 
contract  with  the  Italian 
chib  runs  until  June  but  he 
will  sign  next  week  for  his 
compatriot,  Blackburn's 
manager  in  waiting  Sven 
Goran  Eriksson,  even 
though  the  player  will  not 
move  to  England  until  the 
gammer. 

Therm,  80  In  March,  Is  ex- 
pected to  command  about 
£600,000  a year  and  win 
sign  a three-year  contract. 

Eriksson,  Sampdoria’s 
coach,  also  starts  at  Ewood 
Park  in  the  summer  after 

spending  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
son with  the  Italian  club. 

Charlton  Athletic  have 
joined  the  rush  to  float  fi- 
nancially, mites  Tony  May. 
They  are  seeking  a listing 
on  the  Alternative  Invest- 
ment Market — a Junior  off- 
shoot of  the  stock  market — 
by  the  end  of  next  month. 


Sport  in  brief 


Charlton  hope  to  raise 
£5  mUlton  from  the  sale  of 
between  25  and  83  per  cent 
of  their  shares,  with  the 
money  earmarked  tor  new 
players  and  redevelopment 
of  The  Valley. 

Southampton  yesterday 
scored  an  instant  success  as 
stock-market  dealings 
began.  Having,  been,  sus- 
pended at  46p  before 
Christmas,  to.  allow  the 
reverse  takeover  of  the 
chib  by  the  Secure  Retire- 
ment property  group, 
shares  initially  soared  to 
175p  before  settling  at 
150p,  where  the  company  Is 
valued  at  £40.5  million. 

Sheffield  United  com- 
pleted a reverse  takeover 
deal  with  the  leisure  com- 
pany Conrad  yesterday. 

Institutions,  existing 
shareholders  and  United 
tons  have  snapped  up  more 
thaw  20  ffininn  new  shares 
at  60  pence  each,  giving  the 
Blades  an  injection  of  £12U» 
million.  It  will  be  used  to 


Squash 

The  world  champion  Jansher 
Khan  yesterday  claimed  that 
a fetter  bitterly  attacking  the 

Professional  Squash  Associa- 
tion, published  last  week  In 
Squash  . Player  magazine,  was 
not  written  by  him  and  he  is 
considering  legal  action. 

The  letter  said  the  sport’s 
governing  body  was  run  by 
“white  officials"  against  the 
interests  of  Asians  and  did 
not  try  to  gain  Olympic  recog- 
nition because  It  did  not  want 
an  Asian  to  win  a gold  medal. 
Last  night  the  magazine's  edi- 
tor said:  “I  spoke  to  Jansher 
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pay  off  debts  and  buy 
players. 


Whan  before  publication,  and 
regard  the  fax  as  authentic.” 

Boxing 

Sugar  Ray  Leonard,  the  40- 
year-old  who  held  world  titles 
at  five  different  weights,  will 
have  his  first  fight  in  just 
under  ««  years  when  be  feces 
Hector  Camacho  on  March  1 
in  Atlantic  City. 

Tennis 

The  Spaniard  Ignacio  Truyol 
yesterday  became  the  first 
player  to  be  suspended  for 
drugs.  The  ATP  Tour  said  the 
one-year  ban  on  the  25-year* 
old  world  No.  127  was  applied 
tor  one  products  “which 
include  steroids,  masking 
agents  and  compounds’’. 
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Cricket 


Tour  malch:  NZC  Selection  XI  v England  XI 

Stewart  thrives 
but  England 
under  a cloud 


Dandd  Hoppe  In 
Palmerston  North 


PHOTOGRAPH:  DAVTO  ROGERS 


Jmnp  start . . . France  win  rare  line-out  ball  against  South  Africa  throngh  Pahien  Pelous 

Villepreux  casts  his  spell 


ENGLAND  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  sort  of 
problem  they  are  all  too 
familiar  with  yesterday  when 
rain  reduced  the  second  day 
of  their  opening  first-class  fix- 
ture to  a mere -6S  minutes. 

They  had  resumed  on  106 
for  three  and,  in  adding  48 
rans  before  the  inevitable 
cloudburst,  had  already  taken 
a first-innings  lead  against 
the  NZ  Selection  XL  With  two 
days  remaining  the  chief  con- 
cern is  that  Michael  Ather- 
ton, in  dire  need  of  runs,  win 
not  have  the  opportunity  for 
another  innings. 

However,  the  captain  is 
keeping  up  his  spirits  and 
yesterday  Alec  Stewart  paid 
him  eloquent  testimony. 
“He’s  a class  player  and  some- 
thing will  click  for  him  soon," 
said  Stewart.  “Hopefully  it 
will  be  In  the  second  innings 
here,  but  if  not  Fm  sure  he 
will  come  good  in  our  next 
match  at  Hamilton. 

“What’s  happening  to  him 
this  winter  happened  to  me  In 
South  Africa  last  year.  And 
it’s  very  difficult  trying  to  put 
things  right  when  you  are  in 
match  situations. 

"In  feet  I didn't  work  things 
out  totally  until  I got  home 
from  the  tour  — and  it  was 
working  with  a bowling  ma- 
chine that  got  my  game  going 
again. 

“But  different  people  do 
things  in  different  ways.  1 
wouldn’t  want  to  comment  on 
his  batting  specifically,  al- 
though we  do  speak  about 
things:  as  we  did  when  our 
roles  were  reversed  last 
winter. 

“But  in  the  end  it’s  up  to 
the  individual  to  sort  himself 
out,  and  the  good  thing  about 


Mike  is  that  he  is  such  a 
strong-willed,  strong-minded 
person. 

“Something  is  Just  out  of 
sync,  but  Mike  will  do  exactly 
the  same  thing  as  me:  he  will 
soon  start  scoring  runs  again. 
Every  batsman  gets  these 
patches;  I remember  Graham 
Gooch,  for  example,  having  a 
bad  run.  But  the  team  is  right 
behind  Mike." 

No  English  player  has  bat- 
ted more  comroandingly  this 
winter  than  did  Stewart  yes- 
terday. On  40  overnight,  he 
swept  to  75  with  total  convic- 
tion. dismissing  Vaughan’s 
medium  pace  and  the  left-arm 
Spin  of  Haslam,  a Test  con- 
tender, and  then  twice  impe- 
riously hooking  Morrison 
through  midwicket.  It  was  a 
further  indication  that.  In 
New  Zealand,  England  feel  in 
trim. 

Even  the  constant  presence 
of  a television  crew,  who  pre- 
sumably are  fatuously  antici- 
pating some  sort  of  off-the- 
fleld  transgression,  has  felled 
to  undermine  their  mood.  The 

behaviour  of  this  party  has 

been  exemplary. 

• Pakistan  cruised  to  victory 
over  a West  Indies  side  miss- 
ing Lara,  Walsh  and  Ambrose 
by  eight  wickets  in  their  lim- 
ited-overs World  Series  match 
at  the  Sydney  Cricket  Ground 
yesterday.  Aamir  Sohail  top- 
scored  with  55  in  Pakistan's 
183  for  two. 

MZC  SUCTION  Xb  First  innings  138  (C 
wmto4-i6). 


I Overnight  106-3) 

tA  J Stewart  not  out 78 

N Hmaaln  not  out IT 

Extras  (IM.  nM) ....  8 

Totsl  (tor  3,  47.3  oven) - 184 

PWI  of  wloW  ooata  105. 

To  boti  B P Thorpe.  J P Crawley,  C WTUta, 
D G Cork.  C E W SllvOrwoM.  P C H Tufruril. 
■oorttert  Morr  bon  14.3-3-33-3:  Kennedy 
8-3-31-1:  Vaughan  10-2-49-0:  Wiseman 
7-1-33-tt  Hasten)  B-4-15-0. 

S Dunne  end  D Quested. 


A prophet  of  the  aiming  game  lakes  charge 
of  France’s  destiny.  Ian  Borttiwick  reports 


O AT  last,  after . so 
many  years  in  the  wil- 
Pierre  Vde- 
preux  yesterday  sa- 
voured his  chance  to  try  out 
his  coaching,  theories  on  the 
one  team  who  have  always, 
eluded  him:  France. 

But  the  former  full-back, 
once  dubbed  'the  Ghost”  for 
the  uncanny  way  he  used  to 
glide  into  the  back  line,  win 
surely  need  all  the  supernatu- 
ral giftsat  his  disposal  if  he  is 
to  conjure  the  amorphous 
French  three-quarters  hack 
into  shape  for  their  opening 
Five  Nations  match  against 
Ireland  . In  Dublin  • . on 
Saturday. 

The' team  management 
named  vmepreux  as, assis- 
tant to  the  coach  Jean-Claude 
Skrela  last  week.  And  with 
France  having  produced, 
against  South  Africa,  two  of 
their  most  memorably  pedes- 
trian performances  of  recent 
years,  the  appointment  could 
not  be  more  timely. 

Skrela  and . Villepreux 
together  coached  Stade  Tou- 
lousain  in  the  Eighties,  tak- 
ing them  to  three  national 
championship  titles  between 
1985-89,  and  they  still  share 

the  same  vision 'cf  the  game. 
“We  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage,*’ said  Skrela-  *T  never 


said  it  would  he  easier  with 
Pierre  -but  we  know  each 
other  inside-out  and  we  have 
spent  enough  time  coaching 
together  to  know  how  best  to 
organise  Tequipe  de  -France.” 

As  for  VUlepreux,  he  .- in- 
tends to  waste  no  time  in  con- 
vincing the  players  of  the  ur- 
gent need  for  more  audacity. 
“The  French  team  now  has  to 
liberate  itself  and  be  prepared 
to  play  foe  sort  of  ambitious 
attacking  rugby  which  -corre- 
sponds to. our  temperament** 
he  said.  “To  do  that  we  have 
to  convince  foe  players  not  to 
hold  back." 

The  secret  of  VDlepreux’s 
approach,  which  made  him  a 
sought-after  consultant  a 
prophet  cf  the  running  game, 
honoured  and  acclaimed 
everywhere  in  the  rugby 
world  except  at  home,  is  what 
he  terms  the  “collective  intel- 
ligence’’ of  a team,  by  which 
he  mpama  that  all  15  players 
learn  to  react  instantaneously 
to  any  given  situation.  It  is 
only  by  doing  this,  he  be- 
lieves. -that  a team  can  hope  to 
create  continuity  through  en- 
suring consistent  support  for 
foe  ban-carrier. 

“My  ideal  is  of  an  ex- 
tremely ambitious  offensive 
style  of  play.  But  that  doesn’t 
mean  just  throwing  the  hall 


around  willy-nilly.  It  signifies 
the  intelligent  movement  of  a 
team  which  can  adapt  with 
relation  not  only  to  foe  oppo- 
nents’ defensive  formation 
but  also  to  their  own  attack- 
ing ppsltiaA.” 

To  do  this  successfully, 
however,  requires  confidence 
and  team  spirit,  both  of  which 
were  conspicuously  absent  as 
the  team  assembled  in  Paris. 
The  three  world-class  players 
in  the  backs,  Jean-Lnc  Sa- 
do  urny,  Rmiie  Ntamack  and 
Thomas  Castaignede,  are  all 
in  mediocre  form  and  foe 
pack  Is  still  recoiling  from  the 
lesson  In  commitment  and 
ball  conservation  meted  out 
by  foe  Springboks. 

Much  hangs  on  foe  half 
back  combination,  where 
France  are  still  struggling  to 
find  a settled  and  consistent 
pairing.  Alain  Penand  at  fly- 
half  appears,  thawVn  to  bis 
captaincy  at  Brive,  to  have  at 
last  attained  the  maturity  to 
balance  his  impetuosity,  and 


Fabieri  Galthifi  has  been 
given  yet  another  chance  to 
take  out  an  indefinite  lease  on 
the  scrum-half  spot  which  has 
never  been  adequately  filled 
since  the  dumping  of  Pierre 
Berbizier  in  199L 
Returning  from  injury, 
Galthi§  made  a storming 
comeback  with  the  French 
Barbarians  against  South  Af- 
rica In  November  and  pushed 
his  way  into  the  team  for  foe 
second  Test  In  Paris.  If  he  and 


Townsend  at  centre  stage 


(ArfaftXXtan.  K A AMnmJtfftoQ 

ante  71  2.  M wn  Graanlgon  (Suritz) 


Gregor  townsend, 

Scotland’s  versatile 
back,  will  play  at  in- 
side-centre for  tiie  opening 
round  of  the  Five  Nations 
Championship  against 
Wales  at  Murrayfield  on 
Saturday:  He  will  also  hand 
bade  the  captaincy  to  Rob 
Walnwright,  who  returns 
to  the  side  after  Injury. 

The  key  role  of  stand-off 
goes  to  Craig  Chalmers, 
who  will  win  his  50th  cap. 
Wainwright  will  play  at 
No.  8 in  a reshuffled  back 
row  after  missing  the 
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Basketball  • 

NBAs  AO  ana  83,  Cleveland  tft  Mteml  08. 
Washington  & Orlando  114,  HI  ill;  Utah 
B7,-  PrtladalpWa  66  (eUj  ttmnfe  105.  Dal- 
las 8ft  dwrioOS  102,  mow  100  (ob. 

Cricket 

WORLD  smsfc  l»*«r  W incites  m 
Pakistan  183-2  (Aamir  Softaii  35).  Pakteun 
won  tv  mold  aloiteo.  SlaMfa«ai  Wtndtea 
PO-PtfllD:  Pnttaten  7-fc  AiwreDa  7-4.  . 


Ice  Hockey 


■Mb  Boston  X Ottawa  4;  MmmI  i.  Dal- 
te£%NYRan0m2.NYktenders4:Wasn- 
ingsori  6.  Toronto  3;  Chicago  0.  Tampa  Bay 
a San  Jose  5,  Phoenta  4, 

Motor  Sport 
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autumn  internationals 
through  injury.  Gary  Arm- 
strong will  be-  back  at 
scrum-half  and  in  the  pack 
Mattie  Stewart  will  win  a 
second  cap. 

The  team  manager  Arthur 
Hastie  said  of  the  selection 
of  Townsend,  in  the  position 
he  occupied  for  the  defeat  of 
Italy  last  month:  “We  felt 
we  picked  the  midfield  com- 
bination that  was  best 
suited  to  take  an  Wales.” 

The  backs  coach  David 
Johnston  said:  “This  is  our 
stadium  and  our  home 


Mtetow  (Big)  W P UePNWpa  (Scot)  5-fi);  ft 

■Mb*  (Eng)  to  A Onto  (Wales)  5-1:  ■ 
BUI  (W)  01  KPmoe  (Eng)  5-2;  C tfc«te 


(W)btKPByoB(Ene) 

(Scqt)  H T KiMWrtes  (Eng)  5-3;  J 
(Ire)  U M Semen  (Wales)  5-3;  a DA 
(Scot)  H T none  (Ural)  5-a  T Motpky 
(NT)  U n spefenan  (Eng)  5-3;  T Cberml 
(Wales)  te  D FoMer  (Eng)  5-1;  P «ect*- 
took  (Eng)  bt  M Rowerdew  (Eng)  5-1. 


Fixtures 


(730  untan  noted) 

Soccer 


PA  CUP,  TkU  nmmd  (TM}:  Coventry  v 

Woking;  Lteceeaor  v Southend;  BJoke  v 
Stockport  Repfcy*  (7.4S):  Namtole  v 
Chartfcw;  sundeitend  » ArMMl:  Wmi 
Ham  v Mradiam. 

TWMTI  SCOTTBH  CUH  Second- 
round  replay:  InraniMa  C Tntstte  v 
Snnaer. 

BILL'S  SCOTTISH  LEAOUb  P reader 
OlvWoai  KKirarnodi  v Rongete  (7.45). 
SCOTTISH  HMDS  ■■unit  DbUn 
Queen  ef  Seuai  v Clyde. 

UMBOSID  IlMUR  PiMldiefr  Cap: 

e Psrstey  Cattle  v GuL 


raphqr*  Dreytodtn  t Aaiiton  IM. 

Ml  HAR7BW  CUPi  tkM  romdi  Bel- 
dedc  Tn  v Tonbrtdge;  Rounds  Tn  v 
Taonaarth. 


Mum  Si  Helene  Tn  v Nantowti  Tn. 

■ioktkkn  commas  east  lkaoue 
cm  TShtf  rn—id  rrnteyt  Htotem  v 
BmomiRW) 

POMT1M8  LEAOUto  Hret  Dhtoac  NOW 
County  v Port  Vtoe  (7J).  Second  MvMoni 
Hifl  v Sluuertury  (7j^.  1M  mdelBiP 
RoaidaM  w Unealn  <70j. 


game;  we  want  to  dominate 
on  our  pitch.  We  feel  we  are 
now  creating  scoring 
chances  in  the  backs.  We 
discussed  alternative  per- 
mutations but  this  is  the 
one  I feel  will  work.” 

SCOTLAND,  R Shepherd  (Metroee);  A 

n»iu»r  (Hawick).  * Itehp  (Watson- 

tene),  O Toe* mend  (Northampton),  K 
La— i (Stirling  co):  C Ctintoi*,*  (Met- 
rose),  a krmitnx*  (Newcastle):  D 
HRton  (Bate),  K HeKenrie  (SttrUng  Co). 
M St— rt  (Northampton),  O Wafa-  (Now- 
castle).  A Rend  (Wasps),  P Wafted  (New- 
caade).  ft  wainwrtdM  (Watsomana.  capq. 
IS  We  Knew  (Glasgow  HK).  Bepteen- 

(London  toStoll'aMneSert ^Mtorwe" 
Srtdiii  (Glasgow  HIC), T S«nfth (Wateon- 
lana),  O Mb  (Curds), 


r rnley  ...  ... 

Wigan  v Oldham  [7.0).  tereup  Tern  (74)): 
Bredtad  v Hoddwwto;  Tort:  v BanWay . 
Qroup  Four,  Dftttrtter  v Scunthorpe 
(7JH.  Pomp— art  Ortmsby  * ChaaterfMd. 
(Rapp  Dw  Derby  v Wtelstol  (7.0). 

AVON  IWUlUteM  COHBlNATIONi 

nret  DMUon  Bownamouth  v pora- 
mouth;  Brighton  <i  Swindon  (2 J);  Bristol 
Rv>a  v Luton:  ipswKn  v Toaenhain  (7 15): 
MorelchYWesl  Ham;  Southampton  v fc 
undofi:  Swenaaa  v tetord  Uid  (2D)- 
HU  CUPx  rtel  re  unit  re ills*.  Dundalk  v 
Wittehall  Rngra  (7^*5). 

COUNTY  AWT  KM  SHIELD,  Swul  fcrth 
tanedoem  v Ballymena. 


Conwy  » Caernarfon  Tin  e*w  Vale  v 

leaSjhgf  vim  PDrtnmadog  v Co- 
maea  Bar;  Ton  Pentre  v Carmarthen  Tn 
Wetehpool  v Hplywell. 

Rugby  Union 

BgPfUnOfTATTVg  HATCttl  Sc  00  and 
0-18  v Wateontera  0-31  (7A  MurrsyMiQ. 
CLUS  RATCHB8*  Potoypool  v Swansea; 
FelWoai  * Llanstti  (7  0];  RAF  * Combined 
London  OB  (Uxbrtdga). 

Rugby  League 

sue  CUT  CHAUWOE  Clift  IM 
reeii*  Saddi+wgrth  * Eiienborough. 
Saennrt-  wei nay  Ceo  v WDiom  (Barrow), 

Basketball 

TWimnmoMrtwflBrtiMbp 

Theme*  Valley  v Cheater  (801;  Birming- 
ham v Lateaater  (EJQ);  Worthing  v Shet- 
fleld  (&0). 


Ice  Hockey 


BirmniWB  Ayr  v Uanehesier;  Naw- 
eaaile  * Baalngeioke;  Sheirield  v 

Notllngnam. 


Penand  click  they  may  pro- 
vide the  impetus  the  French 
backs  need  to  hit  their  stride. 

With  Olivier  Roumat  un- 
available through  back  injury 
for  at  least  foe  first  two  games 
of  the  championship,  France 
will  be  handicapped  by  the 
absence  of  a specialist  middle- 
of-the-line-out  jumper.  Olivier 
Merle  is  a formidable  pres- 
ent at  the  front  of  the  line-, 
out  but  his  speciality  is  more 
in  secure,  two-handed  takes 
than  quids  balls  off  the  top. 

Although  tite  squad  of  21  as- 
sembled in  Paris  on  Monday 
foe  precise  line-up  will  not  be 
known  until  lunchtime  today, 
but  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
the  Dax  No.  8 Fabien  Pelous 
will  start  in  foe  second  row 
alongside  Merle. 

Despite  their  problems  the 
French  will  almost  certainly 
be  too  strong  for  the  Irish, 
even  though  Skrela  says  he  is 
reading  nothing  into  Italy’s 
recent  victory  at  Lansdowne 
Road. 

- For  Skrela  the  defeat  of  Ire- 
land by  foe  Italians  is  in  no 
way  an  excuse  for  foe  French 
to  take  this  first  game  lightly. 
“It  is  not  because  Italy  won 
that  we  have  the  right  to  he 
complacent  about  the  Irish.  I 
seem  to  remember  that  even 
the  Wallabies  had  great  diffi- 
culty winning  there 
recently,”  he  warned. 

With  a little  audacity,  a 
touch  of  “collective  intelli- 
gence” and  a dose  of  good  old- 
fashioned  French  passion,  the 
long-awaited  VUlepreux  era 
should  start  with  a bang 
rather  than  a whimper. 

• The  former  England  coach 
Roger  Utttey,  who  enlisted 
vmepreux's  help  for  an  Eng- 
land training  camp  before  foe- 
1989  Five  Nations  Champion- 
ship, believes  the  French 
coach  is  a man  ahead,  of  the 
times.  “The  style  he  believes 
in  is  that  which  prevails 
today.  He  was  right  before 
everyone  else,”  Uttley  told  foe 
French  sports  daily  L*Equipe. 

Uttley.  looking  at  foe  Five 
Nations  prospects,  said:  “I 
had  England  as  favourites, 
just  ahead  of  France.  But  with 
him  [VUlepreux]  as  trainer  1 
must  revise  my  judgment.  Tm 
sure  he  can  tflt  the  balance  in 
favour  of  foe  French." 


Motor  Racing 

McLaren  show 
off  new  car 

THE  Mercedes-powered 
McLaren  MP4/12  that 
David  Coulthard  will  drive  in 
this  season’s  Formula  One 
championship  was  unveiled 
yesterday  at  the  team’s 
Woking  factory,  writes  Alan 
Henry. 

The  29-year-old  Scot  in  his 
second  season  with  McLaren 
and  hoping  to  add  to  his  one 
grand  prix  victory  — in  Por- 
tugal in  1995  while  with  Wil- 
liams — said:  “1.  feel  much 
more  confident  this  year. 
When  1 joined  McLaren  we 
had  problems  with  the  car 
and  It  was  all  very  difficult 
Now  I feel  much  more  part  of  | 
the  team  and  hope  to  be  chal- 
lenging for  top-three  finishes 
in  every  race.” 

The  new  car  was  immedi- 
ately flown  to  Jerez  for  Coul- 
thard’8  first  test  this  morning. 


Spin  doctor  put  on  Wame’s  case 


AUSTRALIA  have  re- 
called the  “spin  doctor” 
Terry  Jenner  to  rebuild 
Shane  Wame’s  confidence 
before  the  fourth  and  fifth 
Tests  against  West  Indies. 
writes  Andy  Wilson. 

Brian  Lara  took  a heavy 
toll  on  the  leg-spinner  on 


Rugby  League 


Sunday  in  Perth,  where 
West  Indies  denied  Austra- 
lia a place  in  the  triangular 
one-day  tournament  finals. 

Jenner,  who  was  sum- 
moned yesterday  to  a net 
session  in  Melbourne,  said: 
“We  all  want  Shane- to  be 
back  to  his  confident  self.” 


Wigan  will  use  new  wealth 
to  keep  Tuigamala 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


WIGAN  are  determined  to 
keep  Va’aiga  Tuigamala 
now  that  he  is  back  at  Central 
Park  after  a three-month 
guest  period  in  rugby  union 
with  Wasps. 

Jack  Robinson,  Wigan’s 
chairman,  plans  to  faifc  to  the 
player  this  week.  There  have 
been  business  talks  with 
Wasps,  said  Robinson,  “but  I 
get  the  feeling  that  the  main 
item  on  their  agenda  was  a 
way  to  get  Inga'*.  He  added, 
though,  that  Wasps  had  not 
made  an  offer  to  buy  out  Tui- 
gamala's  contract,  which  still 
has  two  years  to  run. 

With  foe  Wigan  sharehold- 
ers having  voted  at  foe  week- 
end to  accept  tiie  Wigan  Ath- 
letic owner  Dave  Whelan's 
offer  to  buy  Central  Park  and 
develop  it  for  both  rugby 
league  and  soccer,  the  finan- 
cial pressures  should  now 
ease.  “I  want  Inga  to  remain 
at  Wigan  and  we  would  only 
contemplate  him  leaving  if  he 
was  genuinely  unhappy  at  foe 
dub,”  said  Robinson. 

“We  would  like  him  to  see 
his  contract  out  and,  if  any- 
thing, extend  it  afterwards.” 

Tony  Tatnpu,  foe  third  of 
Warrington’s  signings  from 
Auckland  Warriors  after  Nigel 
Vagana  and  Dallas  Mead,  was 
paraded  at  foe  dub’s  press 
conference  yesterday,  with  the 
coach  John  Dorahy  describing 
the  6ft  3in,  IBVS-stone  forward 
as  foe  “last  piece  in  the  War- 
rington jigsaw”. 

The  signing  was  not  War- 


rington's smoothest.  Relations 
between  the  respective 
coaches,  Dorahy  and  John 
Monte,  are  not  cordial  and 
whereas  Auckland  would 
have  let  Tatupu  Join  any  other 
dub  on  a free  transfer,  they 
insisted  an  £50.000  compensa- 
tion from  Warrington.  No  one 
would  say  yesterday  whether 
the  fee  had  been  paid. 

• Great  Britain's  World  Nines 
squad  will  be  reluctant  guinea- 
pigs  in  an  experiment  which 
involves  playing  rugby  league 
in  a virtual  sauna,  writes 
Andy  WUsan  in  Melbourne. 

Super  League’s  major  pre- 
season competition  has  been 
switched  from  Fiji  to  Towns- 
ville in  subtropical  North 
Queensland.  And  at  the 
launch  in  Sydney  yesterday 
there  was  no  attempt  to  dis- 
guise the  problems. 

A doctor  was  ou  hand  to 
answer  questions  about  poss- 
ible danger  to  the  players, 
and  foe  tournament  sponsor 
Gatorade  will  test  two  players 
from  each  team  for  fluid  loss 
at  foe  end  of  each  game.  “We 
will  be  running  tests  on  the 
players  to  determine  the  ef- 
fects of  the  heat,”  said  Dr 
Hugh  Hazard,  Super  League’s 
medical  officer  in  Australia. 

Great  Britain  will  play 
Tonga  and  a South  African 
side  captained  by  foe  former 
Springbok  Tiaan  Strauss  on 
foe  first  evening  of  competi- 
tion, January  31,  and  then 
fees  France  and  Japan  on  foe 
second  afternoon  when  condi- 
tions will  be  at  their  worst  be- 
fore meeting  New  Zealand  in 
their  last  pool  game. 
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Capriati  crashes  out  in  tears,  page  13 
FA  Cup  still  plagued  by  frost,  page  14 


NEWCASTLE  GET  THEIR  MAN 


Wednesday  January  15 199/ 

Boro  stunned  by  three-point  fine,  page  15  — 

Atherton  frustrated  by  the  rain,  page  15 _ 

Sborts Guardian 


Dear  Sir, 
why  is  sport 
back  to  front? 


opera  house  should  remain  In 
the  arts  supplement. 


pi 
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Talk  of  the  Toon the  Newcastle  United  assistant  manager  Terry  McDermott,  right,  welcomes  his  former  Liverpool  team-mate  Kenny  Dalglish  to  St  James’  Park  yesterday 

Dalglish  into  the  breech 


Michael  Walker  sees  a seasoned  campaigner  leave  the  golf 
course  to  step  into  Kevin  Keegan’s  shoes  at  St  James’  Park 


A WEEK  seenis  a 
long  time  in  foot- 
ball, but  a grateful 
Newcastle  United 
moved  with 
alacrity  to  replace  Kevin  Kee- 1 
gan  with  perhaps  the  only 
man  in  the  game  capable  of 
blocking  out  the  imposing 
shadow  he  cast  over  Tyne- 
side, Kenny  Dalglish. 

Seven  days,  almost  to  the 
minute,  after  Keegan’s  resig- 


nation was  formally  accepted 
by  Newcastle’s  board,  Dal- 
glish was  paraded  at  St 
James'  Park  as  Keegan’s 
successor. 

“An  ordinary  week  at  an  or- 
dinary football  dub,”  Newcas- 
tle’s piwniiinM  Freddie 
Fletcher  said.  But  from  the 
way  the  chairman  sir  John 
Hall,  sitting  between.  Fletcher 
and  Dalglish,  motioned  to  the 
former  as  he  introduced  the 


latter,  it  was  evident  that  the 
speed  of  the  appointment  has 

eanseri  danriimtiitittn 

However,  the  fact  that  New- 
castle had  released  details  c£ 
their  proposed  share  flotation 
last  Thursday  showed  that  a 
swift  deal  was  imperative  for 
stock-market  confidence.  By 
capturing  a man  of  Dalglish's 
stature,  Newcastle  have 
answered  many  questions, 
both  financial  and  footballing. 


The  latter  matter  is  what 
' concerns  the  supporters, 
whose  mood  of  mounting  last 
week  was  replaced  by  one  of 
expectation  yesterday.  Few 
men  could  have  caused  such  a 
brightening  and  Dalglish  is 
one  of  them,  though  he  was 
keen  to  pay  tribute  to  his  pre- 
decessor’s record  before  look- 
ing to  die  future.  With  sing- 
ing fans  audible  outside, 
Dalglish  gnnffferi  out  a sugges- 
tion that  Kppgan  "had  left 
them  in  the  lurch”. 

"I  think  you’re  out  of  order 
saying  that.”  he  snapped.  "It's 
a good  lurch  to  leave  them  in. 


Willi  our  support. 
\ (»ur  business  can 


■rent . 


By  letting  Vertex  manage  your  non-stracegic 
operations,  you  are  free  to  concentrate  on 
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isn’t  it?  1 don’t  think  there 
would  be  too  many  fans  criti- 
cising Kevin  ifixyi"  if  yon 
look  at  the  work  he  has  done 
at  this  dub,  and  I go  along 
with  that” 

Expecting  a fbllow-up  ques- 
tion about  the  pressure  an 
Keegan,  and  the  perception 
that  the  Scot  bad  been  simi- 
larly affected  at  Liverpool  and 
Blackburn,  Dalglish  said:  *T 
left  Liverpool  because  I was 
unable  to  do  the  job  because 
of  two  disasters  in  14  years' 
service.  I don’t  think  there 
were  too  many  complaints. 

"At  Blackburn  I left  for 
footballing  reasons,  reasons  I 
couldn’t  make  public  because 
I was  protecting  Ray  Harford. 
I’ve  only  ever  not  ‘finished 
one  contract  in  football  and 
that  was  at  Liverpool” 

With  the  assistant  manager 
Terry  McDermott  to  his  left 
and  the  coach  Arthur  Cox 
watching,  Dalglish  said  they 
would  be  in  charge  for 
tonight’s  third-round  FA  Cup 
replay  at  St  James’  with 
Charlton  and  that  he  would  be 
making  nn  ImmwHfltB  Changes 
In  the  back-room  staff 

In  signing  a 354-year  coo- 
tract,  and  confirming  that  he 
is  moving  from  Southport  to 
the  North-east,  Dalglish’s  in- 
tent is  dearly  longterm  and 
after  this  season  he  may 
review  the  staffing  situation.  - 

His  first  match  as  manager. 


O 

Stagg-baiting 
has  become  a 
pantomimic 
ritual  for  the 
gentleman  of 
the  press,  who 
huddle  at  the 
bottom  of  his 
road  and  then 
gingerly  go 
and  knock,  on 
his  door  each 
time  he  goes 
off  his  trolley. 
Ordinary  folk 
have  little 
sympathy  with 
reporters 
underattack. 
Luke  Harding 


02  front 


although  he  does  not  know 
Whether  that  jg  Hia  nffloial 
title  yet,  will  be  the  visit  to 
Southampton  on  Saturday  to 
meet  his  old  * Liverpool  col- 
league Graeme  Souness. 

Dalglish,  had  first  heard 
about  the  Newcastle  post 
when  going  to  a funeral  in 
Scotland  last  Wednesday.  "I 
thought  it  was  a joke,”  was 
his  initial  reaction,  "but  then 
I phoned  Terry  Mac.”  It  was 
not  nntfl  Mnrviny  that  New- 
castle made  contact,  and  they 
met  at  a restaurant  in 
Preston. 

**I  spoke  to  Freddie 
Fletcher,  {the  vice-chairman] 
FTeddie  Shepherd  and  the 
chairman's  son  and  they  just 
said  they  would  let  me 
know.”  By  yesterday  morning 
Hall  had  obviously  had 
enough  of  Bobby  Robson's 
procrastination  in  Barcelona 
and,  having  Issued  the  order 
to  get  Daiglteh,  he  Immedi- 
ately  flew  home. 

Now  Newcastle  expects  — 
“the  start  of  a new  era”  said 
Hall  — and,  20  years  after 
replacing  Keegan  as  a player 
at  Iaverpoal,  Dalglish  has 
done  it  Again  as  a manager. 
He  moved  to  Newcastle  on  the 
samp  day  that  American  Ex- 
press promised  150  new  jobs 
in  the  city,  and  for  the  Toon 
Army  Dalglish,  will  do  nicely. 
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Set  by  Araucaria 


Across 


1 Comedian,  somewhat 
nervous,  made  25(6) 

4 Sow  seed  fn  the  jungle?  (4,3) 
9 With  split  inside,  leave  the 
car  andfts  colowed  bits  8)' 

10  Died  before  he  made  8 (5) 

11  9-er  of  French  conversation? 

<5) 

12  Hunts,  if vyandering  round. 
New  York  for  sea-food  (5-4) 

13  Horse  for  lithe  ok*  king  In 
quarry  (7) 

IS  9-erto  be  found  among 
tracks  (6) 

17  Fairer  voting  Is  possible  in 
confinement  (6) 

19  Model  a suit  for  8, 25,  and  9, 
as  it  were  (3,4) 

22  9-erofa3ortinnewterm(9) 

24  Pigeon  that  made  8(5) 

28  Sikh’s  forerunner,  say,  made 


27  Rocked  by  a sudden  4, 
without  help,  in  making  one's 
own  decision  (9) 

28  S-aavBr9-erheardtoberank(7) 

29  Food  in  tins  sent  back  by 
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14  Mad  concoction  eaten  by 
parrot  or  local  governor  (4,5) 
IB  Buzzer  on  the  cooker 
POlntlessly  made  25  (9) 

18  Unions  dispersed  before 
time  — no  case  to  answer  (7) 

19  Scotsman  after  the  bird  that 

wasa9-er(0) 

20  Great  ones  may  be  made 
when  a good  one's  on  foe 

move  (7) 

21  Top  people  not  at  home  to 
maker  of  25  (6) 

23  Swill  some  flquor  in  season  (5) 
25  Sound  sound  sound — cat's, 
and  no  mistake  (5) 

Solution  tomo 


1 Traveling  due  West,  Pip 
used  a doth  (5,2)' 

2 1 must  interrupt  a little  boy 
that  made  25  (5) 

3 Cats'  score  reveals  outer 
layerainceHs(9) 

4 Knowing  the  English  in 
'kjfrting,  you’ll  need  an  alarm 


8 Librarian's  leader  nervous  at 

saving?  (5) 

6iStoteachwab°ut°na 
waft  on  benefit©) 

7 2?^^avebtotheEa8t 
made  8 (6) 

8 ah  American  who 


SUPPORT 

Recycling 
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